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Allright, W.J.G. Here tt ts! 


One who cryptically signs himself W. J.G. tore the cover 
from the April 2nd issue of Printers’ Ink, drew a line 
around the B, A. I.S. in the corner and penned this— 

“I have been reading Printers’ Ink for years and years, 
but haven’t solved it yet. What the deuce is it? Put a 
P.S. on one of your ads and bring joy to some 20,000.” 

Our first editorial impulse was to write, “No attention 
paid to anonymous communications,” and send it to the 
file. On second thought, we decided to put W.J.G. straight. 

There is one copy of Printers’ Ink which W.J.G. 
must have missed entirely—that is March 16, 1922. In 
this advertisement, we told what B. A.I.S. stands for. 

Once upon a time, a young man walked into our 
Chicago office, saw these letters on our seal and said, 
“That means ‘Best Advertising is Service!’” He was 
good, but he was wrong. 

B. A.I.S. means “Been At It Since.’ When our seal 
was designed, many years ago, these letters were coupled 
to the date of the beginning of this organization, 1869. 
It marks the birthday of Advertising Headquarters. 

We use it now in connoting the years we have served 
each client—our oldest connection is Dingee & Conard— 
Roses—B, A. 1, S; 1873. Some record! 

We, of Advertising Headquarters, also like to use 
this formula in speaking of our connection with this 
business. Our oldest fellow-worker can proudly say, 
“B.A. 8) 0678? 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADI ERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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“ELIMINATE WASTE” 


Says Secy. Hoove 


A publication printed only once a year, but which 
continues every day in the year as the purchasing 
guide for important buyers, conveys the sales mes. 
sage to the right man at the right time, with excep. 
tional economy. 


HERE 
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MEMBER 
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IT HAS 
SUBSCRIBERS 
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CIRCULA- 
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4400 Pages 9 x 12 


Descriptive matter therein brings continuous 


DIRECT RETURNS 


IT HAS 2236 ADVERTISERS—6805 ADVERTISEME 
No trade paper has as many advertisers;—few have half as many. 
No other Purchasing Guide or Catalogue has half as many. 


(Non-competitive with trade papers; it works only 
when buying is contemplated, but it is then supreme.) 





Souretd 


Thomas’ Register has been largely adopted as the Guide to 
of Supply by “Big Business’ in all lines;—its use by lesser oncerns 
very extensive, and it has an important foreign circulation. 

1000 copies in places of public reference. Probably 50,000 users i 


THOMAS. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
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Wamsutta Dropped All 
‘Brands and Then 


In Conjunction with Some Other Revolutionary Polici 


Ce, ity Ad-« 


hered to, Achieved Some Remarkable Resu a 


By Richard J. Walsh 


HIS story, as advertising 

stories go, is not brilliant. But 
as stories of conversion in back- 
ward industries go, it is well worth 
telling. It has four chapters, each 
of which is, considering that the 
industry is cotton, almost sensa- 
tional. These are: 

l. Daring expenditure for new 
equipment. 

2. Open - minded study 
charting of the market. 

3. Revolution in the 
plan. 

4. Advertising to the consumer. 

For as many years as I can re- 
member, apostles of the modern, 
reaching for a horrible example of 
how not to do it, have been cry- 

“Now take the cotton in- 
dustry in New England—” 

The sins held up against the 
cotton mills have been many. 
Absentee ownership. Cruelly low 
wages. Child labor. Worship of 
the tariff. Antiquated equipment. 
Ignorance of the market. Failure 
to grasp the portent of Southern 
Competition. Indirect selling. Lack 
ot trade-marks, Neglect of ad- 
vertising. 

When the cotton mill workers 
Struck in the spring of 
Samuel Crowther wrote in 
Collier's: “The workers have 
mever received adequate wages. 

he mills have never earned ade- 

The tradition of 


and 


selling 


. Outside experts who 


1922, 


have given the mills careful study 
say that they do not know costs, 
and that rarely have mills operated 
to more than 60 per cent of real 
annual capacity. One expert told 
me that no one really knows what 
cotton goods could be sold for, if 
the mills of the country produced 
at full time for a year and did not 
try to speculate. But that would 
glut the market. Would it? Who 
knows? The cotton trade never 
tried to glut the market with low- 
priced, well-made goods, in the 
way Ford tries to glut the motor 
market. . . The cotton people 
kill the markets—they do not glut 
them. 

“Therefore, because cotton mak- 
ing is a kind of gambling, manage- 
ment skill is not in demand, and 
the management in general of the 
cotton industry is on a lower scale 
than in any other industry. It is 
a habit management, with stifled 
initiative.” 

At a recent meeting of the As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers, a repost was read which said: 

“There have been too many of 
our factories engaged in making 
coarse cotton goods. Coarse goods 
can be manufactured cheaper in 
the South, and with-a large num- 
ber of factories in operation in 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
South Carolina and some other 
States, how can it be expected that 
our Northern manufacturers can 
long keep the field against them? 
They cannot do it. There is one 


Table of Contents on page 198 
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remedy which we would suggest, 
that is, to go into the manufac- 
ture of finer fabrics.” 

The point is familiar—even trite. 
For that report is almost identical 
with one that was issued in 1850. 
Yet it holds true today. Else- 
where I have cited this seventy- 
four year old indictment to show 
that business resists knowledge. It 
is used again here to introduce the 
story of one New England cotton 
mill which at that very time, 





of our grandparents, and _ indeed 

into dictionaries and encyclopedias, 

In distant foreign countries there 

were thousands whose scanty stock 

of English words included Wam- 

sutta. There is a legend, a genera- 

tion old, of an importer in China 

who could not even read the name 

but sent a shipment back because 

the blue wrapping, which he kney, 

had been changed for another 
color. 

When the present treasurer, ¢. 

Broughton, took 

charge of the Wam- 

sutta Mills in 1919, he 

found that this ancient 

prestige was slipping, 

and production with it. 

Over a long period, 

sales had been falling, 

There was a _ theory 

that Wamsutta, which 

had so long been a 

leader in fine goods, 

must go into the 

cheaper grades on 

which there was more 

volume. But that 








WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheets and pillow cases “@& Y meant more competi- 
Made in America—finest and strongest tion, particularly with 


compare them with expensive imported linens 
4 esewrel conparisns; aod portage « the only 


the growing South. 
The first decision, 
then, was to stay on 
the higher level of 
quality and price. 
This called for bet- 
ter machinery at once. 
Within a few years 
$2,500,000 had been 


WAM S UTTA. PERCALE spent in tearing ott 


Sheets and Pillow, Cases ~ The Finest of Cottons old looms, putting in 


(WAMSUTTA MALLS ALSO MAKE WAMSUTTA NAINSOOK LUSTERSMEPR, LINGERIE. WABUTTA UNDERWEAR CLOTH. AND 


waeurrs one new ones and_bring- 





ing the eight mills up 


THIS IS THE TYPE OF CONSUMER ADVERTISING THAT HAS to a new level of eéf- 
PLACED THE WAMSUTTA BUSINESS ON A MODERN BASIS ficiency. Other New 


three-quarters of a century ago, 
was a pioneer in making fine 
goods, and which today is a pio- 
neer among cotton mills in the 
use of modern advertising and 
selling. 

In the days when the whalers 
were lords of New Bedford, and 
were carrying its fame across the 
seven seas, Joseph Grinnell built in 
that city its first cotton mill. That 
was in 1846. The fame of the 
mill and of its fabrics forced the 
name Wamsutta into the memories 


England cotton mills 
have done that. But they stopped 
there. With Wamsutta it was only 
the first step toward better selling. 

The selling method at that time 
was typical and traditional. The 
mills made sheeting in the gray 
and sent it to a bleachery. The 
sheeting was sold in pieces through 
a selling agent (that is, in the 
roll) to a cutter-up. This cutter- 
up took the entire output of sheet- 
ing at a contract price. He mate 
it up in sheets and pillow casts. 
His own shops, cut, sewed, em- 
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Where Advertising Dollars 


Go Furthest 
lecision, HE average dealer’s shelves in 
stay on . 
vel of the smaller town today look like a 
mam veritable exhibit of advertised mer- 
at once chandise. 
y years 
aa In proportion to selling effort, ad- 
tting in vertised merchandise does much better 
Be. in smaller towns than larger ones 
| of ef ; - 
r New The great point necessary in the 
I smaller towns is the favor of the 
vas al most important people, the church 
by people. The key to their favor is 
1, The 
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le made ible House New York 
y cases. Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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broidered, ironed, packed and sold 
it. On part of the finished prod- 
uct he placed the famous Wam- 
sutta label. The remainder went 
out under other brands. Neither 
mill nor selling agent knew where 
the goods went, except that they 
shared with the general public the 
knowledge that certain large de- 
partment stores regularly featured 
Wamsutta. Neither mill nor sell- 
ing agent had anything to say 
about the price of the goods. The 
cutter-up set the -price to jobber 
and retailer. 

To find out what was happening 
to the goods after they left the 
mills, a wide research was made. 
This cost $5,000. Having read the 
report, I think the price was. ex- 


cessive.’ Most of the disclosures, . 
could have: been predicted by ary 


well-informed housewife, and an 
advertising man might have dic- 
tated the conclusions in twenty 
minutes. But the report was 
worth its cost simply because it 
put on record an obvious condition 
and led to action. 

It showed that the distribution 
was not only spotty but sloppy. 
There were great stores which 
had never had a chance to buy 
Wamsutta. There were old cus- 
tomers who had long wanted to 
reorder but had had no chance. 
There was a vast spread between 
the prices charged to the consu- 
mer by different stores in the same 
cities. 

Relations with the cutter-up 
were broken off. The mill took 
over every detail of making and 
equipped a new plant for sewing, 
embroidering, hemstitching, laun- 
dering and packing. A new label 
was designed and the momentous 
decision made to put the label on 
every sheet and pillow case. 

This caused some trouble. One 
of the five largest customers, a de- 
partment store, had long sold the 
goods under its private brand and 
without the Wamsutta label. This 
store at first refused to buy the 
labelled goods. Three months 
after consumer advertising was 
under way, the buyer changed his 
mind and not only began to order 
Wamsutta, but even sent for a 
batch of mill labels to be placed 
on all the private brand sheets 
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which he had left in his stock! 
The advertising began in the 
spring of 1921. It featured Wan. 
sutta Percale, the highest of three 
grades then made by the mill. The 
Percale sells at a price higher than 
sheets and pillow cases made of 
ordinary cotton, although cop. 
siderably lower than linen. 
Obviously, only the higher-class 
markets could be reached. There. 


and cheaper than linen. Full pages 
in color were used for the first 
two years, and since then full 
pages in black and white have ap- 
peared in various women’s periodi- 
cals,and in hotel trade papers. 

Before the. first advertisements 
appeared, the selling agency, Rid- 
ley Watts and Company (which is 
so closely identified with the mill 
as to be almost a part of it) took 
up the task of reaching retailers 
and jobbers. 

This selling had to start at 
scratch. There were no records. 
Only a few stores were known 
customers. The salesmen had no 
retail experience. They had al- 
ways sold either to cutters-up orto 
jobbers. Most of them had never 
entered a retail store for the pur 
pose of getting an order. 

The selling agency, however, 
was aware of new conditions and 
alive to the future. It recognizel 
that a high-grade product, today, 
naturally finds its market through 
the great department stores and 
specialty shops which cater to dis 
criminating trade. A great maty 
of these stores do not and will no 
buy from jobbers. It was clear, 
however, that the jobber must 
relied upon for some additional 
distribution in smaller commun 
ties and stores. 

Here was .the old dilemma. It 
was met by the one honest atl 
simple means—an_ inflexible pric 
list with inflexible quantity dt 
counts. : 

There is no need to ask: “Is this 
customer a jobber or a retailer” 
The criterion is the size of the o- 
der. The lowest price which ay 
one can get is given to any pur 
chaser of five cases. The Wat 
sutta price today is as stable as tht 

(Continued on page 170) 
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“Hi, Gang! This is Angleworm! 


“Friend of Little Sunshine 
here?” 

“Yeah. He got me to come 
here to school.” 

When it comes to picking out 
a school, boys herd together. 
Little Sunshine goes away to 


before the year is out his chum, 
Angleworm, has been induced 
to come. Angleworm brings 
he Tennessee Shad; he brings 
he Coffee Colored Angel and 
all the rest of his friends. So 
t goes. 

Next to their prep school and 
qual to their friends, many 
youths owe allegiance to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Through its 
Stories, even as in their. daily 
ontact with their school 
tllows, its readers are learn- 
ng where they fit into the 
cheme of things. In its pages 


19? 


they rub elbows with fellows 
like themselves who meet and 
solve problems like their own. 
For twenty-five years suc- 
cessive generations of boys, 
month by month, year in, year 
out, have been helped, inspired 
and entertained by youth’s own 
magazine. THE AMERICAN BOY 
regularly reaches 500,000 of the 
leader type of boys. Most of 
these fellows are now at the 
school age, 1514 to 16 years old. 

You can start Little Sun- 
shine talking your prep school 
to his chum. You can reach the 
parents of those well-estab- 
lished homes into which THE 
AMERICAN Boy so largely goes. 
Create preference for your 
organization by advertising in 
THE AMERICAN Boy. opy 
received by May 10th will ap- 
pear in July. 


™American Boy 





Detroit — 


‘Michigan 
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When too great 

a burden ona 

salesman means 
a lost sale 


J. WALTER 


ADVERTISING 


et 
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Household Furnishings and Building 
Materials Advertised by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


Barreled Sunlight Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
Brenlin Window Shades Klearflax Linen Rugs 
Celotex Schumacher Fabrics 
Danersk Furniture Sonora Phonographs 
Herati Wilton Rugs Standish Fabrics 
Richardson Roofing and Shingles 


f¢ DINING room table —a kitchen 
¥ cabinet or a Wilton rug—each of 
. these is a purchase made but a few 
times in a lifetime. 
| But at that moment of purchase 
your product is under the most in- 
tense scrutiny. Then its merits must stand forth 
or the sale is lost forever. 


The salesman will tell all he knows about your 
product. But this may not be enough. He does 
not—and cannot— know your product as you do. 
To expect him to win the sale against competitors 
who are better known may prove a costly risk. 


There is only one sure way to have your public 
know about your product and ask for it. That is to 
tell them about it yourself—what it will do for 
them—and why it is better than its competitors. 

With the products listed above the J. Walter 
Thompson Company has been associated in in- 
terpreting their use to American homes. If you 
make a product for household use, the experience 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company will help 
you sell in greater volume. 


THOMPSON CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LTOSTON CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDGN 








Guessing Bees vs. Common-Sens 
Facts in Setting Quotas 


There Is a Middle Path Between Higher Mathematics and Plain Guessing 


By E. H. 


‘Toussaint 


Of the Beech-Nut Packing Company 


i the management’s more or 
less “educated” guess entitled 
to be called a sales quota, or 
shall we limit the term to a real 
fact-based computation of sales 
possibilities properly tied up with 
sales production ? 

An article in Printers’ INK 
MontTHLy for February entitled: 
“How Shall We Establish the 
Sales Quotas?” cites several in- 
stances of so-called quotas made 
simply by rough estimate of per 
cent increase, by asking a few 
questions of customers, etc., and 
seems to take for granted that 
these estimates fulfil all the func- 
tions of a real sales quota. 
Frankly, my first reaction on 
reading it was “a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing.” 

There seems to be a disposition 
on the. part of people unac- 
quainted with the real basic 
thought of sales quotas to feel 
that they are simply a mark—a 
managerial guess, if you like— 
for the salesman to shoot at. The 
unfortunate part of it is that 
when a sales executive gets this 
idea into his mind and then starts 
out to set the quota he makes a 
quick guess and sets a mark for 
the men to shoot at and, there- 
fore, his quota is just what he 
expected it would be—just what 
he has made it. Such a quota can 
be cheaply made but in practical 
results with a practical sales 
force it would be worth slightly 
less than the figures east of the 
decimal point. 

The other extreme is the quota 
method which involves so many 
statistics that it approaches the 
point of being ridiculous and also 
approaches the point of being 
disproportionately expensive to 
compute. It is a pretty safe as- 
sumption that when the hundred 
or more factors which can be in- 
troduced into a quota are analyzed 


they will be found to be onl 
subdivisions of the few major 
factors. Such overdone quotas 
tend to bring the whole system of 
sales quota operation under 
criticism—just as does the s- 
called quota which is really a 
guess. 


THESE FACTS MUST BE CONSIDERED 


I think if the people who have 
‘use for sales quotas would keep 
in mind a-few common-sense 
facts and build their quota on 
that basis, it would eliminate the 
guessers and also the fellow who 
becomes so involved in his sta- 
tistics that he forgets the limits 
of practicability. Some of these 
facts are: 

; (1) That the number of people 
in a territory is bound to be some 
index of the number of oppor 
tunities to sell a commodity in 
that territory. 

_ (2) That the past performance 
in a territory is the practical 
modifier of the population figure 
by showing what that population 
is worth to your company with 
the men and equipment you have 
in that territory for reaching and 
selling to that population. It puts 
the solid-facts slant on the ideal 
of the population figures. 

(3) That the conditions exist 
ing in a territory, the buying 
habits and preferences of the 
people, affect both of the fore- 

going factors and are an abs0- 
lutely necessary factor of a fait 
sales quota. 

The man who makes yor 
quota should be a man who knows 
the country from something 
other than geography, and some 
of his time, at least, should be 
spent talking with the boys in the 
trade, listening to what they say 
and what is said to them and 
keeping both his eyes open 80 
that he will know what an extra 

10 
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In addition 
to coverin g (Des Moines 


—with one copy each evening to every 
four persons—one copy Sunday to 
every four persons . . . and one 
copy morning to every eight persons 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune-News 
has more subscribers in Iowa outside 
Des Moines 
—than The St. Louis Globe-Democrat or 
Post Dispatch in Missouri or Illinois 
outside of St. Louis, 
—than The Kansas City Star in Kansas or 
Missouri outside of Kansas City, 
—than The Omaha World Herald in Iowa 
ye some and Nebraska outside of Omaha, 
dity i —than The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
in Minnesota outside of St. Paul, 
—than The Minneapolis Tribune or Journal 
fig in Minnesota outside of Minneapolis, 
ulation 
: with —than The Milwaukee Journal in Wiscon- 
u have sin outside of Milwaukee, 
—than The Indianapolis Star or News in 
Indiana outside of Indianapolis, 
—this refers to Sunday as well as daily 
editions —state circulation figures were 
secured from the publishers. 


For March, 1925, the net paid circulation 
of The Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
News averaged 164,456 Daily (80,741 Morn- 
ing—83,715 Evening) and 144,069 Sunday 


The 


DES MOINES REGISTER and TRIBUNE-NEWS 
| 
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hundred dollars on the: quota 
means in drops of perspiration. 

And this brings us to the thing 
which, in the last analysis, makes 
your quota have an effect or have 
no effect at all: Does the sales 
force have confidence in it and 
have you tied it up with actual 
sales work so that it is a help 
in their daily work? You can 
make quotas on paper until 
Gabriel blows reveille, but the 
place where they have to produce 
or fail is on the road. 

And you can bet that if you 
have a sales force worth having, 
you cannot sell them a quota 
which is made on a guess. lf 
they are good enough business 
men to be good salesmen, they will 
want to see on what their quota 
is based before they have con- 
fidence in it, and unless the basis 
is sound practical common sense, 
they will not accept it in the 
way which makes for confidence 
and sales. 

Furthermore, even though they 
do have confidence in it, it can- 

. not mean to them anything more 
than a measure of their efforts 
unless you tie it up for them 
with their every-day sales in such 
a practical way that it gives them 
information they need, when they 
need it, in the way they need it, 
so as to help them with their 
sales; and that, after all, is what 
a real sales quota is designed to be 
—a guide and a help to the sales- 
men in their daily bucking of the 
line. 

The building of a real sales 
quota is a job for.thought, care- 
ful study and expert knowledge. 
For a man with one single flash- 
ing idea or opinion of his prowess 
to jump into the ring and dash 
off a snappy quota is about as 
senseless (and just about as 
dangerous) as to get your favor- 
ite garage man to operate for 
appendicitis. 


Pedlar and Ryan, Inc., New 
Advertising Business 


Louis Pedlar and Thomas L. L. Ryan 
have resigned from Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., to engage in an advertis- 
ing business of their own. The busi- 
ness will be conducted under the name 
of Pedlar and Ryan, Inc., with offices 
in New York. 


INK 
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Gardner Osborn Associates 
with Carl Reimers 


Gardner Osborn, until recently wit} 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Ney 
York advertising agency, has become 
associated with the Carl Reimers Com 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, as vice-president and a director. 
The name of the business has been 
changed to Reimers & Osborn, Inc, 

r. Osborn formerly was with the 
J. Walter Le Company, Inc., 
and the Charles W. Hoyt Company. He 
also was at one time manager of the 
merchandising department of the But 
terick Publishing Company. 


L. P. Fisher Heads Cadillac 
Company 


Lawrence P. Fisher has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit. 
He succeeds H. H. Rice, who becomes 
assistant to the president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Mr. Fisher 
had been associated with the Fisher 
Body Corporation, Detroit, a General 
Motors unit. 


W. B. Nesbitt Heads 
Artemas Ward, Inc. 


W. Burgess Nesbitt has been elected 
president of Artemas Ward, Inc., sub- 
way and elevated car card and _ poster 
advertising, New York. Mr. Nesbitt 
also continues as president of the Ideal 
Cocoa & Chocolate Company, and the 
Listerated Gum Corporation, New York 


G. M. Lauck Made Partner 
in N. W. Ayer & Son 


Gerald M. Lauck has been made a 
resident partner in New York of N. W 
Ayer & Son. He has been with the 
Ayer organization for the last six years, 
during the last year of which he has 
been manager of service in the New 
York office. 


All-Fiction Field Adds Four 
Members 


The following publications have be 
come members of the All-Fiction Field, 
which now numbers sixteen magazines: 
Flynn’s, Sea Stories and_ Sport Stories 
Magazine, all of New York, and The 
Frontier, of Garden City, N. Y 


Honor E. T. Meredith 
E. T. Meredith, publisher of Success 
ful Farming, Des Moines, has again 
been elected represent _ sustaining 
members of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World on the executive 
committee. 


Ed. Pinaud Appoints 
H. K. McCann 


Ed. Pinaud, New York, toilet prep 
arations, has appointed the H. K. Me 
Cann Company, New York, as adver 
tising counsel. 
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‘Theres no place 
= like ome- 
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dillac A= —to get the facts on the buy- 
ail —| ing habits of any market. The 
Bevan - new 1925 Consumer Analy- 
comes “ sa e 
ie Gen sis of Greater Milwaukee is 
Game based on personal interviews 





with a real cross-section of all 
Greater Milwaukee families. 
This four volume survey 
covers all principal lines of 
merchandise-brands used, 
number and percentage of 
brand consumersand dealers, 
per capita consumption and 
total annual volume. Copies 
are being sent to advertising 
agencies and sales executives 
as quickly as each volume is 
printed. Watch for your 
copy—it will merit your most 
careful attention. 




































































Read by more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world. 
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Consider This 
Recordi 


6 ive certified average net paid 
circulation of the Sunday 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 


for the six months ending 


March 31, 1921 was 709,966 
March 31,1922 was ‘731,010 
March 31, 1923 was 879,471 
March 31, 1924 was 1,050,949 


March 31, 1925 was 1,120,294 





Figures taken from Official 
Reports to the Government 





Chicago Herald{a 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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s| Unprecedented 
diof Growth 


THs great circulation ... the 

largest ever attained by any 
American newspaper ...is the 
result of producing a keen, alert, 
progressive newspaper. And its 
readers express their preference 


for the Herald and Examiner by 
paying more for it than they 
would pay for most Sunday 


papers. 


Sell it to the... 
“OVER-A-MILLION” 


djand Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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“That Dry, New England Voice— 


do you recognize it ? 


President Coolidge is talking— 
WMAQ broadcasting 


Important national broadcasting includes 
W MAQasthe Chicago station for the service. 

WMaAQ isa popular station—an efficient 
station—and it has “class.” 

The Chicago Daily News was the first 
newspaper in Chicago to own and operate 
its own radio broadcasting station—and this 
is but one feature of the comprehensive radio 
service it renders its public. 

The comprehensive, authoritative and 
entertaining radio pages of The Daily News 
every day—and its Saturday Radio Section— 
go to a daily average circulation of 400,000— 
approximately 1,200,000 daily readers—and 
build radio interest in most of the financially 
competent households of Chicago and its 
suburbs. 

The fact that The Daily News carries far 
more display advertising than does any other 
Chicago daily newspaper proves it to be the 
most productive medium in Chicago for the 
sale of legitimate merchandise—and it 1s 
logically the most effective medium for the 
sale of radio products. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST IN CHICAGO 





This Plan Kept Sales Growing in 
a Thin Market 


Ludwig & Ludwig Add Thickness as Well as Breadth to Their Market 
By Dana Hubbard 


OWN in the pit of a Chicago 

theater, a little over fifteen 
years ago, a perspiring drummer 
was doing his best to satisfy the 
demands of an exacting orchestra 
leader. The leader wanted quicker 
beats than William F. Ludwig, the 
drummer, could deliver. In spite 
of his long experience as a pro- 
fessional drummer, he found it im- 
possible to produce the effects 
that his leader insisted on having 
from the drums. That night he 
went home thinking about his 
predicament, worrying over it a 
little. 

The next day he set about de- 
vising a new kind of foot pedal 
for his bass drum. Within a few 
more days, he had built a piece 
of amateurish mechanism which 
he decided to try out. He brought 
it down to the theater and to the 
surprise of his associates he was 
able to beat his bass drum at a 
rate of speed which seemed noth- 
ing short of phenomenal. 

The furrows on the forehead of 
his critical conductor smoothed 
out as Ludwig gave his new pedal 
its premiere. Other drummers en- 


dorsed it. “How about making us 
some of those freak pedals?” they 
asked. So Ludwig applied for a 
patent, and from that time turned 
the major part of his attention to 
manufacturing all kinds of equip- 


ment for 
drummers. 

In the little more than a decade 
and a half that has elapsed since 
this incident, the firm of Ludwig 
& Ludwig has grown into a siza- 
ble business, distributing drums 
and banjos and all manner of re- 
lated equipment through some 
6,000 retail dealers. The de- 
velopment of this firm should have 
an unusual claim to the interest 
of advertisers, for advertising has 

na marketing factor of more 
than ordinary importance in Lud- 
wig & Ludwig’s progress. Be- 


band and orchestra 


cause, too, this company has man- 
aged to make a thin market pro- 
duce a steadily growing volume 
of sales year after year, some 
study of the hows and whys of 
the business may profit other 
manufacturers who are grappling 
with the thin-market problem. 

Recently, after showing me 
through his plant in Chicago, Mr. 
Ludwig, together with his sales 
manager, explained some of the 
ideas which have made it possible 
for him to sell a million dollars’ 
worth of drums and banjos an- 
nually to customers who range 
from children in the primary 
school grades to the greatest sym- 
phony orchestras. That volume 
of business is obtained with but 
one man on the road for the com- 
pany. 

THE SOLUTION IN A NUTSHELL 


“The only way that I know cf 
to keep sales growing in a thin 
market,” said Mr. Ludwig, “is to 
widen that market. When a mar- 
ket is so thin that it will not stand 
intensive development, by all 
means cultivate it extensively. Of 
course, the manufacturer who can 
see in advance a big potential 
market for his product, with 
chances for repeat business, has 
no thin-market problem to worry 
over. He probably never will 
have to learn what the term 
means. Shoes, food products, 
soap and other necessities that are 
bought frequently and are con- 
sumed regularly fall into that 
class. With us the situation is 
extremely different. Once we have 
sold a customer he will not be a 
prospect for another sale for a 
long time. Then again, we have 
to face the fact that only a few 
people, that is, a small percentage 
of any given group, can be in- 
terested in buying a drum or a 
banjo. One good dealer in a com- 
munity can take care of all the 
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drum and banjo business that may 
come from many thousand people. 

“When I started in business as 
a manufacturer, I decided that I 
would make drums and drum 
equipment of a quality that the 
users of these products would 
want to own regardless of what 
others had to offer. I did not 
want to turn out merchandise to 
meet a certain price, for I believed 
then, as now, that when a manu- 
facturer establishes a reputation 
for definitely outstanding quality, 
price becomes a_ factor of 
secondary importance. Perhaps 
that is truer in a thin market than 
in one where volume necessarily 
hunts out low price levels. In the 
last fifteen years we have built a 
reputation for making the highest 
grade of merchandise, and at the 
same time we have convinced 
dealers that our products are 
priced fairly. I believe that at the 
present time price exercises very 
little influence on our = sales 
volume. We could raise it and not 
lose many sales, and am sure 
that if we cut it we would not 
gain many.” 

Only one salesman travels for 
Ludwig & Ludwig. His territory 
is the United States, Canada and 
Mexico and he spends about ten 
months of the year working it. 
Naturally, he can call on not more 
than a small fraction of the com- 
pany’s dealers, and these must be 
the important accounts. Adver- 
tising in publications and direct 
mail must do what he cannot do, 
that is, get into all the low spots 
and obscure corners of the terri- 
tory, and cover those dealers 
whom it is too expensive to reach 
with salesmen. 

Right here is a point with re- 
spect to merchandising in thin 
markets worth emphasizing. It 
has to do with the extent to which 
advertising can be relied on to 
cover territory which, for one 
reason or another, cannot be 
worked profitably by a sales force. 
Few folks believe nowadays that 
advertising can or should sup- 
plant salesmen, and it is not too 
much to say that no one believes 
that advertising ought to attempt to 
do all the jobs that the salesman 
is called on to perform, 
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Nevertheless, where dealers can- 
not be expected to carry larg 
stocks of a manufacturer’s mer- 
chandise and where they are 
situated so that long and expensive 
jumps by salesmen calling on them 
run the selling cost up to levels 



















































which preclude profits, advertising : 
or some other force must step in 1 
and shoulder part of the load. In f 
other words, where the market js n 
thin, advertising of one kind or tn 
another must be relied on to help g 
cover it. Otherwise, the dealer, in at 
the long interval between the calls to 
of salesman or in the absence of lo 
calls, forgets the manufacturer or in 
slights him when it comes to mak- pr 
ing up an order blank. Ludwig & th 
Ludwig cover (1) active dealer ac- pr 
counts, (2) inactive dealer ac- fle 
counts, (3) prospective dealers, ms 
and (4) professional and amateur the 
musicians with a steady flow of oth 
direct-mail advertising in addition tice 
to their advertising which runs in per 
publications. pec 
WHERE THE JOBBER STANDS high 
01 
Before someone breaks in with 1 
the suggestion that the jobber is non 
the real salvation of the manufac- for 
turer whose market is too thin to Lud 
be covered with house salesmen, bers 
let it be acknowledged here that plan 
the jobber is the logical way out divi 
of the thin-market. difficulty in prof 
many cases. There are indications appe 
every now and then that jobbers marl 
are waking up in many fields, and ment 
it would be unfair to them not to mode 
point out that many of them are tion 
anxious that their salesmen should spect 
learn everything possible from the chan 
manufacturers whose lines the) have 
are called on to sell. Furthermore, than 
many jobbers are now putting could 
their best efforts back of adver- For 
tised products and in some cases Mers 
they are shortening their lines tainin 
drastically in order to do this. rather 
Only this morning there came t0 9 soon 
the desk of the writer a letter sent compa 
out to a long list of manufacturers merch 
by a Detroit jobber. In it, the Hi Ludw; 
jobber emphasizes his willingness Hi some 
to co-operate with advertisers and tras a: 
he offers to make himself a sort BM profes. 
of advertising headquarters in his MM his py 
territory for those manufacturers Bi amoun 
whose lines he is carrying. _. Next st 
No such promising condition HM broade 
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of affairs existed in the musical 
instrument trade when Ludwig & 
Ludwig began to operate. The 
situation at the time this company 
began to develop a fair volume 
of business, says Mr. Ludwig, was 
just the opposite from inviting to 
the manufacturer who wanted to 
make a good product, price it 


fairly and carry his identity as the 


maker of it through to the ulti- 
mate purchaser. Today, it is 
generally recognized that prices 
and discounts are not the sole fac- 
tors in merchandising. Not so 
long ago, the jobbers of musical 
instruments aimed at making 
prices and discounts dominate 
their selling efforts. So-called 
professional discounts and highly 
flexible selling prices that were 
marked up unreasonably in order 
that they might be cut to close an 
otherwise doubtful sale were prac- 
ties which threatened the inde- 
pendence of the manufacturer, es- 
pecially the smaller manufacturer 
fighting for a chance to get started 
on a profitable basis. 

Those conditions, practically 
non-existent now but a menace 
for many years, kept Ludwig & 
Ludwig from selling through job- 
bers and literally forced them to 
plan and build their own in- 
dividual means of marketing. The 
professional discount has dis- 
appeared. So have the abnormal 
mark-ups and the musical instru- 
ment jobbing trade has adopted a 
model code of ethics. The posi- 
tion of Ludwig & Ludwig with re- 
spect to the jobber remains un- 
changed for the reason that they 
have done with advertising more 
than they feel any jobber system 
could have done for them. 

or years, professional drum- 
mers experienced difficulty in ob- 
taining equipment that met theif 
rather exacting requirements. As 
soon as the Ludwig & Ludwig 
company began manufacturing 
merchandise which reflected Mr. 
Ludwig's long experience with 
some of the most famous orches- 
tras and bands in the country, the 
Professional demand took care of 

's production without any great 
amount of sales promotion. The 
hext step that his company took to 
broaden its dealer market was to 
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stay out of the retail business en- 
tirely as well as to steer clear of 
the jobber. However, this was 
not enough. The life of a drum 
that is well made is long enough 
to preclude the likelihood of much 
repeat business from a_ profes- 
sional musician once he has be- 
come a purchaser. .The problem 
was to determine what to do when 
these professionals had bought and 
were definitely out of the prospect 
class for some time to come. 


SOWING SEEDS OF FUTURE SALES 


Ludwig & Ludwig turned to the 
schools for an answer to that ques- 
tion. In the kindergartens and 
lower grades, the company found, 
was where children were obtaining 
their first musical impulses and 
here the teachers were beginning 
to use simple musical instruments 
in teaching their pupils rhythm 
drills and dances. The spread of 
this music-in-the-school idea gave 
Ludwig & Ludwig their oppor- 
tunity to bring out a lower-priced 
line of instruments which could be 
sold for school work, but more 
than this it opened the avenues for 
merchandising the firm name to 
many future customers at the very 
threshold of their musical interest. 
Instead of waiting for the time to 
come when a few children should 
develop into skilled amateurs or 
perhaps even professional players, 
the company decided to catch its 
prospects young and develop their 
musical tastes to include Ludwig 
equipment. 

Enough time has elapsed since 
the introduction of the Ludwig 
“Junior Symphony” line of drums 
and related instruments to prove 
that the child of yesterday can be 
made a customer today for a bet- 
ter outfit for the home or neighbor- 
hood orchestra. Tomorrow, he 
may be playing in some profes- 
sional organization. Working with 
this juvenile market and selling 
dealers on their opportunity to 
give their local markets depth and 
width has moved the company’s 
lower-priced merchandise at the 
same time that it has helped 
create a future market for its 
standard grades. Ludwig & 
Ludwig did not, of course, start 
the music-in-the-school movement ; 
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all that they did was to take 
advantage of a contemporary de- 
velopment and merchandise the 
idea back of it to speed up sales. 

Just recently, the company 
brought out an elementary drum 
instruction manual, a booklet writ- 
ten so as to be easy reading for 
the child of ten. Mr. Ludwig 
says it is the first attempt to give 
real instruction for the beginner 
on the drums. Along the same 
line of educational effort, Frank 
Fancher, possessor of a couple of 
trunks of cups and medals won in 
drumming contests, has become a 
member of the Ludwig & Ludwig 
staff. His work is developing and 
training rudimental drum corps in 
the West. Among organizations 
such as the American Legion, the 
Boy Scouts, schools which main- 
tain R. O. T. C. units and various 
lodges, this fife and drum, or 
bugle and drum idea has taken on 
renewed popularity in the last 
three or four years. In a recent 
parade, Mr. Ludwig noted that but 
two bands out of seventy that 
passed the reviewing stand ren- 
dered the proper salute. 

“There was an excuse for this,” 
he explained, “for the reason that 
no standard guide for drum 
majors had ever been compiled. 
We immediately had Major 
George Malstrom, a veteran of 
three wars, drummer and drum 
major of America’s largest band, 
write a work for us containing in- 
structions for the band in reviews, 
parades and various functions. It 
is a complete treatise on an im- 
portant part of band performance. 
Lately, we have also undertaken to 
help with the Army’s band train- 
ing in so far as it relates to the 
drums.” 

All of these missionary ef- 
forts which of themselves yield no 
immediate revenue must be re- 
garded as supplementary to the job 
of selling a merchant an invoice 
of goods. Yet they are radical in 
that they go to the roots of the 
dealer’s and manufacturer’s prob- 
lems of widening markets. They 
indicate how a manufacturer must 
look beyond the zone of immediate 
sales in order to reach his pros- 
pects and thereby build sales. If 
a musician creates better music he 
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is a better performer, is the Lud- 
wig theory here. If he becomes 
a better performer through the 
aid of some manufacturer, he will 
also become a better customer. 

One of the characteristics of 
merchandising which frequently 
stands in the way of progress and 
lower distributing costs is the ten- 
dency of not a few sales execu- 
tives to pay greater attention to 
what competitors are doing than 
to their own efforts in behalf of 
sales development. That character- 
istic was present in_ business 
twenty years ago, tem years ago 
and today it is still present. Lud- 
wig & Ludwig have an organiza- 
tion slogan which summarizes 
their feeling on this point. It is 
“Sell the Line—Let Competition 
Fall Where It May.” 

The manufacturer with a thin 
market may find profits slipping 
through his fingers because of any 
one of several reasons. His sales 
force may be too big. Perhaps he 
can cover some of his territory 
quite as satisfactorily and more 
economically with advertising. 
Selling solely on the basis of price 
and discounts with his identity 
buried, may be the trouble. Or he 
may be unwilling to look beyond 
today’s users of his products to 
learn what tomorrow’s users are 
doing now in order that he may 
begin to educate them. In Ludwig 
& Ludwig’s methods of adding 
thickness as well as breadth to 
their market there should be 
some material susceptible of adap- 
tation by other manufacturers 
whose prospects for growth and 
healthy development appear lim- 
ited by thin markets. 


C. M. Allen Heads Garford 
. Truck 
C. M. Allen, of Elizabeth, N. J., has 


been elected president of The Cartes 
j0. 
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Motor Truck Company, Lima, 
He succeeds Emmett R. Curtin, 
signed. 












Kreuger Brewing Company 
Appoints Ayer 


Brewing 






Company, 





The Kreuger 
Newark, N. J., has appointed N. | 
Ayer & Son to direct its advertising 
account. Plans are now being made 
for placing a new cereal beverage @ 
the market. 
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Are you telling Philadelphians 
about your Radio? 


When Jack Binns sent out his famous “S. O. S.” he startled 
the world into a recognition of wireless. When Marconi, 
DeForest and the other pioneers in this field laid at our 
feet the results of their inventions we entered a new world. 


Broadcasting of musical and other programs has spread all 
ago over the land. In every hamlet and town, in most every 
Lud- home, some one is sitting with his fingers on the dials. 


niza- ; ‘ “— F 
ans Improvements and new ideas in receiving equipment make 


It is last year’s outfits as obsolete as last year’s bird-nests. 


tition First we had the little crystal sets, then we had the tubes. 
They expanded into heterodynes and super-heterodynes, into re- 


| thin flex and simplex and complex circuits and the end is not yet. 


ipping 
yf any For all we know your experiments, or those of your com- 
- sales petitor, have something in store for us that will revolutionize 


aps he broadcast reception as we now know it. 
“ritory 


more However, we do know that the Radio Manufacturer who 
tising. concentrates on the half a million families in Philadelphia and 
f price educates them to look to his house for all that is new in 
dentity radio is the man who is going to get the best results. 


Or he 
beyond 


t ° ° “ 
woah Dominate Philadelphia 
<j iwig Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
pet newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 
dth to 
ald be 


of The Eoening Bulletin. 


arford 4 ' 5 1 8,35 7 ~~ oy 


Average Daily Net Circulation for the 
Year Ending December 31, 1924. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
and is one of the largest in the United 
States. 
a York—814 Park- Lexington Bulldog (46th Street and Park Avenue) 
% ie Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Compart 4 . W Verree & S Chain Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
d N. ing ¥ . J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 
idvertisi —Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
(Coprright 1 1925—Bulletin Company.) 
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In spite of years and temples gray, 
Still let my spirit beat with joy; 
Teach me to share in all his play 
cAnd be a comrade with my boy. 
Wherever we may chance to be, 
Let him find happiness with me. 
From <4 Father's Prayer 
by Edgar A. Guest 


in the May 
Rep Book MaGaZINE 


Edgar A. Guest’s poems, featured regularly 
in Tue Rep Book Macazing, have wona 
place in the hearts of thousands of its read- 
ers and are eagerly looked for each month. 


Distribution of MAY ISSUE nearly One 
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Tue Fatuer of a family living 
in the urban market is one of 
the advertisers’ best prospects. 


THe Rep Book MAGAZINE 


appeals to all men—fathers 
included. And over 86% of 


these men in the nearly a mil- 


lion families reading Tue Rep 
Book MaGazIneE live in the 
urban market. 
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Whoa, Pegasus! 


Pegasus Is a Good Old Horse But Watch His Heels 
By Arthur H. Little 


O an unprejudiced observer it 

seems that present-day adver- 
ising is turning hostler. 
copy writer in the business, so it 
appears, is trying his hand, with 
more or less success, at the fasci- 
mating enterprise of harnessing 
Pegasus. And the whole com- 
ercial landscape is torn up with 


Admittedly, the principle is right. 
he advertiser who can glorify 
his rubber heels or dramatize his 


himself a star and hold it station- 
bry long enough to hitch to it a 
agon-load of his mundane prod- 
i advertiser who must be 
nuick and skilful. He is, besides, 
advertiser who, in picking his 
ar, is guided by a dependable 
ense of propriety. 
The difficulty is that when we 
lorify and when we dramatize we 
re monkeying with poetry. 
ardless of the words in which 
ve undertake—sometimes so clum- 
lly—to clothe the thought, the 
hought itself is poetic; and 
oetry, especially in business, is 
icky stuff. 
We reach out, far out some- 
yhere in the rare atmosphere of 
bstractions, and we seize an ethe- 
tal idea; and then we try, often 
ith a bitter and  perspiring 
tuggle, to bring that fluttering 
lea to earth and imprison it in a 
ox of type—along with a selling 
lk about patent shingles. 
Perhaps we fail to recognize the 
brees with which we are contend- 
ig. Perhaps it would be well to 
amine the matter briefly, to the 
hd. that we may uncover its 
ilosophy. 
Of verbal expression there are, 
br the purposes of this examina- 
on, two kinds—poetry and prose. 
outward form, the two are dif- 
tent. Grandly overlooking the 
ct that better men than we have 
en floored by the definition of 


poetry—men like Sidney and Shel- 
ley and Coleridge and Johnson 
and Wordsworth and Emerson and 
Poe—let us agree that poetry has 
rhyme and rhythm; and_ that 
prose has neither. But now let us 
go deeper and investigate that 
which each of the two expresses. 
Here we encounter certain com- 
plications. 

Poetry, we can say, is reserved 
for the expression of ideas that 
are poetic; and, reasoning from 
the negative to prove the positive, 
we can cite the fact that doggerel 
isn’t poetry because the ideas that 
doggerel essays to trick out in the 
trappings of verse are—just dog- 
gerel. Chiefly, the fault of bad 
poetry lies, not so much in faulty 
composition, as in misguided se- 
lection. Sir Arthur Quiller - 
Couch, lecturing an “English” class 
at Cambridge, observed drily: 

“While even a lecturer may help 
you to avoid writing prose in the 
manner of Milton’s poetry, only 
the gods—and they hardly—can 
cure a versifier of being prosaic.” 

Conversely, as the same pictur- 
esque Quiller-Couch went on to 
explain, it would be easy to set up 
the proposition that prose is re- 
served for the expression of ideas 
that are prosaic—ideas out of the 
valleys, rather than off the moun- 
tain peaks, of thought. But prose, 
we know, can be beautiful; and 
prose can be splendid. Turn to 
the Scriptures and read: 


So when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that 
is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory. : 

O Death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? 


Barring the fact that the rhet- 
oric professor and the newspaper 
copy reader would look askance 
at the repetitions, we can agree 
that there is a passage of prose, 
and only one out of many such in 
the Holy Writ, that, in beauty and 
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in sheer magnificence, never has 
been surpassed by any passage of 
verse. 

But here we encounter a dis- 
turbing question. Is this kind of 
writing really prose? Was prose 
the medium of Burke; and, on our 
own side of the Atlantic, was it 
the medium of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress of Lincoln? Is mere form, 
after all, the true test? Or are 
we to determine which is poetry 
and which is prose only by disre- 
garding the form and examining 
the thought? 

Baffled? Indeed we are. We're 
undone by the fact that the things 
we are trying to define—poetry 
and prose—defy definition. Rather, 
there is a certain, uncharted mid- 
dle ground in which the one 
merges into the other. 

And it is this uncertain middle 
ground that is dangerous — dan- 
gerous for us because so few of 
us are Tyndales, or Burkes, or 
Lincolns. 

We are handicapped, too, by 
limitations other than those that 
hedge about our respective capaci- 
ties. We are limited as to time, 
and limited as to room. Adver- 
tising space is expensive; half of 
it, approximately, will be pre- 
empted by an illustration; and if 
our message is to be seen, the type 
that sets it forth must be big 
enough to catch and hold the eye. 
Cramped as we are, denied the 
scope to apply finesse, we resort 
to violence. We force unrelated 
concepts into absurd relationships 
—rainbows and buckwheat cakes, 
butterflies and sauerkraut, sunsets 
and bunions. The result, some- 
times, is carnage. 

Let me display a few examples. 
First a specimen, not from period- 
ical advertising, but from direct- 
by-mail—from a sales letter: 


As a bubble bursting on the surface 
of a river and the swaying lily pad 
indicate the trail of a fish—as a few 
hairs caught in the tree bark and the 
scratch of a claw where a foot has 
slipped show that one of the wild folk 
has passed that way; so does the gleam 
of the electric light through the win- 
dow show that the oxygen has not been 
burned out of the air, that the fumes 
of burning gas are not in the room, 
that the ceilings are not smoked up and 
that all the cheer that can be added 
te the home by good light are there. 
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Bubbles on a river—lily pads— 
the trail of a fish—hairs caught in 
tree bark —electric lights! The 
reader feels that his intelligence 
has been made the recipient of as- 
sault and battery; and not even 
the aspiring elegance of that 
fancy phrase, “one of the wild 
folk,” can mitigate the mayhem, 

Rather often, but not so often 
as two or three years ago, when 
the craze was at its height, you'll 
find an interesting specimen of the 
I-am vogue. Of course you re- 
member the theme—I am Prog- 
ress—I am Light—I am the Rail- 
road—I am the Adding Machine 
— am an Onion. Well, here is 
one that, thanks to its internal 
discord, harmonizes perfectly with 
our present discussion. It might 
have been titled, “I am a Mistake.” 
It reads: 


I AM THE VOICE 


I am a violin. I am tom toms. | 
am_ grand opera and vaudeville. 

I enchant the youth like the Pied 
Piper. I am a teacher. I am town crier 

Verily, I shrink the world. F 
But never am I my own master. 

It’s beginning, you see, to sound 
like a charade, with a few in- 
genious but slightly irrelevant de- 
tails thrown in to make it harder. 
But in the next paragraph the 
secret is out: 

For the Blank Loud Speaker cat 
sing and play and speak only what goes 
into the radiocasting microphone. Noth 
ing is lost—nothing is added but 
volume. 

On the contrary, something 
lost—the picture. And it’s utterly 
ruined. What ruins the picture, 
and what, in such a _ situatiot, 
always ruins it, is the fact that 
sooner or later, the line of thought 
must get down to brass tacks; and 
the descent is so sudden that we 
who are following it land witha 
thud—among the tacks _ 

As we have seen, when we 100! 
with lofty and pretentious ideas 
we risk incoherence and absurdity 
But occasionally we risk somt 
thing more—double meaning 
For instance: 

UNSEEN ACTORS THAT THRILl 

AN AUDIENCE OF MILLIONS 


Out upon the still night come S 
sounds of a desperate strugg'e. y 
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blows splinter a door—there’s a crash. 
A shot is fired—a woman screams! 

And millions of radio listeners thrill 
S aa gooseflesh creeps up their 
acks. 


s 


Now, you've listened to radio? 
Perhaps you’ve operated a receiv- 
ing set? Then, many a night 
you've heard just such sounds as 
those—a struggle—heavy blows— 
a shot—a scream. You’ve squirmed 
and twiddled the dials and cussed 
big round, blue oaths. The “un- 
seen actors” who are setting up 
the din? You know profanely well 
who they are—the imps of static! 

That’s what I thought, too. And 
I wondered: “If this is radio copy 
—and obviously that’s what it’s 
going to turn out to be—why drag 
in the dirt?” But I was wrong; 
for the copy goes on: 


real bloodshed, but 
» giving a 


For it is not 
Station . 
radio drama. 





And then, the real dirty work 
at the cross-roads: 
In the broadcasting of this famous 


stati batteries are employed. 
All the equipment are 


on, 
batteries in 
. A great many of the most 
rtant government and commercial 
Batteries. 


im 
radio plants use 


There’s the danger, too, of 
under-development. Next, we con- 
sider a sample in which the im- 
ported idea, although it challenges 
the attention dramatically, is not 
impossibly altitudinous; juxta- 
posed against the selling talk, it 
isn’t outrageously incongruous. 
And yet the logic, somehow, seems 
to escape. Attend: 


A STRING OF RED BEADS 


An Indian once swapped Manhattan 
Island for a string of red beads. 

Not so long ago a fellow in Texas 
traded a great tract of now priceless 
oil land for a span of gray mules. 

And last year a lot of smart people 
paid $1,000, $2,000—even $3,000 more 
for a closed car than an open car of 
the same make would have cost them. 

These are historical facts. 

As long as people knew very little 
about downtown New York real estate, 
or oil land, or Closed Cars—great un- 
conscious economic losses were sus- 
tained. 

Today you couldn’t get very far in 
New York on a string of red beads. 
The owners of the oil land probably 
aren’t scanning the market pages for 
quotations on gray mules. 
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And after people see the new —_ 
Sedan at only $————— more than ap 
open car, getting a fictitious price for 
a closed car is going to be a tough 
selling job. 


Just what, Watson, do you make 

of it? Yes, it’s a cipher, but one 
that can be solved by pure reason- 
ing. We're confronted by a con- 
parison, but a comparison of 
what? Let us work backward, 
starting with the gentleman’s ob- 
jective. His purpose, we safely 
may assume, is to convey to us the 
thought that the Sedan, in 
whose sales he, by implication, js 
interested, is moderately priced, 
Guided, then, by this key of infer- 
ence, we proceed upward from the 
bottom of the copy and we see 
that what the copy writer failed 
to reveal was the fact that his 
comparison, if we may call it that, 
is to be reversed. And thus we 
answer for ourselves the question 
of whether the moral is to be 
drawn from the too-low prices of 
Manhattan and Texas land or the 
too-high prices of Texas mules, 
_ Yet the job—this job of harness- 
ing Pegasus—can be done; and it 
can be done gracefully and logi- 
cally and safely. My eye is caught 
by a stirring illustration—a pic- 
ture of whizzing action. It’s an 
airplane, its wings spread like 
those of a swooping eagle, zoom- 
ing down out of a darkened sky. 
The copy reads: 


WHEN THE MAIL PLANE LANDS 
AT NIGHT 

When the mail plane swoops down 
from the sky at night it sails into @ 
flood of light that makes landing a 
safe as at noon. 

For the air mail landings, the labora. 
tories have developed Mazda lamps ot 
ten. thousand watts. 

Mazda Service explores the world 
for new ideas on incandescent_ lamps 
and insures the lamp developments that 
already have brought modern lighting 


to so high a point of efficiency... - - 


Unquestionably, our equine friend 
Pegasus is a good old horse, and 
If you’re man enough to 
bridle him and back him between 
the shafts of your cart he'll carry 
you far. But watch his heels 
He’s touchy. And at the merest 
ghost of an opportunity he'll let 
fly and kick you and your copy all 
to—smithereens. 
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O the people of Third Avenue 
oa shop on Fifth Avenue? They do 
renee not. Do people of small means read 


ison of the Condé Nast Publications? They 


ackward, 
1an’s ob- do not. 


e safely 
People of means and taste naturally 


gravitate to magazines expressing their 
own point of view. You cannot keep 
them away. Nor can you keep the 
masses interested even if, by some 
chance, you attract a few of them to 
your subscription lists. They go back 
to Third Avenue, feeling instinctively 
that they do not belong on our street. 


This automatic process of selection 


syle goes on all the time, without effort on 
go our part. And this is why the Condé 
cad ike Nast Group offers you a hand-picked 
e, zoom- 


call dal market of nothing but the finest pros- 


pects for every kind of fine merchandise. 
> LANDS 
ops down 
ils into 
anding as 


the labora- 
lamps of 


the world 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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If These Are Fac 
Facts—Why N 


We have been telling advertisers for three years 
that in Chicago the “trend of the times” in both 
circulation and advertising is decidedly toward 
the Evening American. 


Here are some interesting figures supporting this 
contention: 


CIRCULATION 


The daily average net-paid circulation of the 
Chicago Evening American for the six-month 
period ending March 3lst, 1925, was 


474,230 


Which is a gain of 50,000 over the same period of 
a year ago and which exceeds by 64,000 the daily 
average net-paid circulation of the Daily News 
for the same period. 

Add to this the fact that the Chicago Evening 
American sells at 3c (5c Saturday), while the 
Daily News sells for 2c every day, and you have 
all the facts necessary for judgment regarding 
the circulation side of the picture. 


ADVERTISING 
(Total Display) 


During the first three months of 1925 the Chicago 


Evening American GAINED 189,229 lines of 





i 
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total display advertising over the same period of 
1924, while the Daily News LOST 38,183 lines. 


CHICAGO DAILY PAPERS COMBINED. 


(Local Display) 


During the first three months of 1925 the Chicago 
Evening American GAINED 81,184 lines of 
local display advertising over the same ‘period of 
1924, while the Daily News LOST 109,291 lines. 


RECAPITULATION 


Why does the Chicago Evening American, selling 
ata 50% higher price, hold such a commanding 
lead over the Daily News in circulation? Because 
itis a newspaper for THIS generation—alert, 
alive, aggressive. 


Vhy does the Chicago Evening American con- 
inue to pile up consistent gains in every classifi- 
ation of advertising? Because its tremendous 
irculation represents purchasing power and re- 
sponsiveness that moves merchandise of any kind 
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Ir a man is out late at night 
he can buy the “bull dog’”’ 
of The Star, but he will still 
have his appetite for the 2:45 
A.M. edition he gets at break- 
fast time. Starting at 10:30 
A.M., clear through to 7 P.M., 
the evening papers spawn one 
edition after another. Count- 
ing the “buyers” of these mul- 
titudinous editions as “readers” 
is like.counting Grover Cleve- 
land twice in the list of Pres- 
idents. 


The INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Always first—always fair—always complete 


aoe 86Ct* 


Cricaco EVENING 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH Co. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 








GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York 





What a Specialty Did for Our 
Established Staples 


We Developed a New Item to Meet a Reawakened Demand and Our 
Entire Line Has Benefited 


By Herbert Young 


Vice-President, Thomas Young, Inc. 


\ HEN Thomas Young Inc., 

with national distribution of 
quality lines, took hold of a spe- 
cialty handkerchief and pushed it 
with national advertising, we not 
only drastically cut the consumer 
cost on the item but also increased 
our dealer accounts and expanded 
our staples business at weil. 

What we did was to re-estab- 
lish a fading public interest in a 
certain kind of merchandise and 
create a steady demand that made 
that particular item a success of 
itself and added prestige to our 
entire line. These are the facts: 


The art of making handker- 
chiefs in the home had languished 


for many years. A few women 
stil clung to the practice and 
would take a square of linen, hem 
it, embroider an initial on it and 
have a competely home-made 
handkerchief. The vast majority, 
however, preferred to buy theirs 
ready-made. 

About four years ago we noted 
that this old art was showing a 
flicker of renewed life. Women 
were beginning to make handker- 
chiefs in the home in greater 
quantities, using cheap, solid- 
colored linen. They pulled out 
several of the original threads 
which they replaced with threads 
of different colors. They also were 
using a certain amount of white 
linen. 

This trend was interesting and 
we figured that if we could give 
these women something different 
in fancy material for handker- 
chiefs we could get women to 
use more and more linen. 

The idea had its inception in 
the fall of 1921, but we found it 
too late to plan specially for that 
year’s trade. So we had to get 
something that was available at 
the mills and that we could push 
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for that season while we planned 
for the future. 

Taped handkerchiefs had al- 
ways been in demand, but always 
had been sold hemstitched and 
never had been offered unfinished. 
So we cabled to Ireland for prices 
and to learn what was available 
at that time. 

Only one quality was available, 
we were advised. It was a quality 
which we could have sold, on the 
basis of our usual mark-up, at 
$2.00 per dozen squares. We de- 
cided, however, that we were en- 
titled to an extra profit for our 
gamble on this new item and also 
that the cost of building up a 
market for it would require an 
additional profit. 

After considering the price ques- 
tion from all angles, we decided 
to take the bull by the horns. The 
price was set at $3.50 per dozen 
squares. 


THIS LETTER PULLED WELL 


With the goods available and 
the price determined, the problem 
of marketing the unfinished hand- 
kerchief squares was the next one 
to be tackled. This we solved by 
sending out a circular letter to 
5,000 retailers over the United 
States telling them what the new 
item was and the possibilities we 
thought it offered. From these 
5,000 letters there came 300 re- 
plies, indicating that merchants 
saw a large interest in home hand- 
kerchief making, and it seemed 
from this successful acceptance 
of the first item offered that 
if we could keep on giving new 
ideas we could stimulate this in- 
terest and make a big thing of it. 
Everything was sold that year as 
a result of the interest aroused by 
the circular letters. 

Then, in planning for the next 
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year, it occurred to us that it was 
rather a waste of time for wo- 
men to pull out threads after the 
linen was woven in order to pull 
different ones through. So we ar- 
ranged to have colored threads 
put in during the weaving. To 
these handkerchief squares we ap- 
plied the name “Redi-Threaded,” 
thus tradé-marking the article. 
For the first two years, we ad- 
vertised both in business papers 
and by direct mail, but in 1923 
we started to go into national 
mediums, using both general and 
specialized women’s periodicals. 
We stressed the idea of making 
handkerchiefs for beautiful, yet 
inexpensive, presents and also 
as an enjoyable bit of sewing. 
The threaded feature was promin- 
ently featured. From this adver- 
tising we turned over several 


thousand consumer inquiries to re- 
tailers, which considerably widened 
our market and allowed us to 
expand the handkerchief square 
lines. 

Where in 1921 and 1922 there 


was only one quality each in wo- 
men’s and men’s squares, in 1923 
there were two qualities in both 
men’s and women’s squares with 
“Redi-Threaded” colors and col- 
ored borders. This increase con- 
tinued until today, we offer three 
qualities each, in colored borders 
and five qualities each, in white 
borders, besides from four to 
thirty patterns in each quality. 

Today, several hundred thous- 
and women have become ac- 
quainted directly with this article, 
which is now one of the biggest 
of all Thomas Young items and 
are telling their friends about it, 
thus developing the market which 
the company created for handker- 
chief squares. This is the first 
result of the company’s efforts— 
a real market that will continue 
as long as Thomas Young can 
give women something new in 
this line, a market which has not 
even been covered fully with the 
original patterns. 

The second result is the gain- 
ing of sufficient volume and dis- 
tribution (1) to carry the line at 
a normal mark-up, (2) to enable 
the dealer to sell the item at a 
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normal mark-up, and (3) to allow 
the customer to make: fine linen 
handkerchiefs cheaper than she 
could buy them either hemstitched 
by machine or by hand. 

This is a good example of how 
advertising actually reduces cost 
to the consumer instead of in- 
creasing it. In the beginning, due 
to the cost of marketing the un- 
finished “Redi-Threaded” hand- 
kerchief squares, they sold for 
approximately the same retail 
price as ordinary machine hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs of the same 
quality. This was when there was 
a comparatively small number of 
women who appreciated the indi- 
viduality of hand-made _ handker- 
chiefs and when even these wo- 
men were losing interest. 

Now, as a result of a constant 
injection of new ideas into this 
line and two years of sustained 
national advertising to these and 
other women, the consumer today 
can get, for instance, a man’s 
fancy linen square for fifty cents 
which if hemstitched by machine 
in the ordinary commercial way 
would cost seventy-five cents and 
which if hemmed by _ hand 
would cost $1.25 or more. Thus, 
by advertising to the woman who 
likes to sew, the company has 
been able to give her a real sav- 
ing on the purchase of a .dozen 
squares. 


A THIRD RESULT 


A third result of the successful 
efforts to build up this specialty 
is an added prestige for the com- 
pany’s staples. Before we took 
hold of these handkerchief 
squares, the company did not do 
any national advertising. Now, 
however, with the stress laid on 
the specialty, the company’s plain 
linens, which are the backbone o! 
the business, are always before 
the public. The staples are always 
mentioned in all advertising. In 
this way, the company is capitaliz- 
ing to the fullest degree on Its 
specialty at a total advertising 
cost of about 2 per cent of gross 
sales. We are well satisfied with 
our two years’ activities in Ne 
tional mediums. 

A fourth result is an increased 
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EUGENE B. PEIRSEL 
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MR. PEIRSEL 
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number of accounts with a 
greatly expanded business in all 
linens. 

Two other specialty items have 
came directly from these “Redi- 
Threaded” linen squares. These are 
Redi-Corded linens for table cov- 
ers, scarves, napkins and the like, 
and Redi-Corded towels. The first 
line came out in the spring of 
1924 and is now on the market, 
boxed as bridge sets and lunch- 
eon sets. The towels, which also 
were brought out last year and 
which were intended to be a fin- 
ished and boxed product, have 
never reached the completed stage 
for when they were shown to the 
trade in the piece, each dealer 
bought on the spot and within 
sixty days from the first showing, 
they were sold up for the bal- 
ance of the year. Even then, the 
company still planned to finish 
these towels, which ‘incorporated a 
new idea in that a colored hem 
was woven into them instead of 
being merely attached, but there 
never was any material left over 
from the piece goods to do this. 
Redi-Corded towel material has 
been oversold to date. 


Newspaper Campaign on 
Emerson Shoes 


Newspapers are being used in a cam- 
paign which the Emerson Shoe Stores 
Corporation, Rockland, Mass., is con- 
ducting in cities in which it is operat- 
ing stores. This campaign is being di- 
rected by Reimers & Osborn, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, which also has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of the Emerson Shoe Company. 


Day-Fan Products Account for 
Groesbeck-Hearn 


The Dayton Fan and Motor Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
Day-Fan products, electric fans, mo- 
tors, and radio apparatus, has placed its 
advertising account with Groesbeck- 
Hearn, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Magazines and newspapers will 
be used. 


Curtis Opens Cleveland Office 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, has opened an office in 
Cleveland. William R. Boyd, who has 
been with the company for a number of 
years, is manager. e has had charge 
of the Ohio territory with headquarters 
in Chicago. 
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Stanley V. Gibson, Advertising 
Manager, “Charm” 


Stanley V. Gibson has been appointed 
advertising manager of Charm, Newark 
N. J. He was formerly with H, arst’s 
International in a similar capacity and 
at one time he was Western manager 
of Cosmopolitan. More recently Mr 
Gibson was advertising manager of the 
Butterick Quarterlies. 

John Rutherford and George Alpers 
also have joined the advertising staff of 

harm. Since 1921 Mr. Rutherford 
has been with the Butterick Quarterlies 
Mr. Alpers formerly was Eastern adver 
tising representative of Field & Stream, 
More recently Mr. Alpers was associated 
with Agard & Company, publishers’ rep 
resentatives, Chicago, as vice-president in 
charge of the New York office. 


Campaign on New Delco 
Light Plant 


The Delco Light Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, has started an advertising cam. 
paign in farm publications and _gen- 
eral and women’s magazines, to intro- 
duce a new low-price Delco Light plant. 
The product, which was announced to 
the trade at the opening of the com. 


pany’s eighth annual Delco-Light sales 


convention, held recently at Dayton, 
was placed on the market to supply a 
demand for a plant selling for less 
than $300 completely installed. This 
demand was ascertained through a ques 
tionnaire sent to 40,600 farm-paper sub 
scribers to which 85 per cent replied 
favorably. 


Eastern Campaign for 
Household Cleanser 


The Magnus Chemical Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of Dif, 
a household cleanser, has appointed the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., adver 
tising agency, New York, to direct its 
advertising. Newspaper campaigns are 
now being conducted in several cities in 
the East. 


Oswego ‘“Palladium-Times” 
Appoints Representatives 


The George B. David Company 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
and A. R. Renter, publishers’ repre: 
sentative, Chicago, have been appointed 
national advertising representatives 0 
the Oswego, N. Y., Palladium-Times 
The merger of the Oswego Palladium 
and Times was reported last week. 


Foster & Kleiser Appoints 
H. S. McKay 


Howard S. McKay has been @# 
pointed sales manager of the Los Ange 
les office of the Foster & Kleiser Com 
pany, outdoor advertising. For the las 
two years he has been with the Sa 
Francisco office. 
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The Detroit News 


steadily increasing 
in circulation, reaches 
highest 6 months’ average 


Statements of The Detroit News to the Post Office 
Department for years show a constant increase both 
for the week day and Sunday issues. During the last 
six months in general, and during March in particular, 
The News has reached circulation high points never 
before attained in Michigan. During March it estab- 
lished the highest circulation average for any single 
month in its history with 313,677 Sunday and 288,705 
week day circulation—by far the greatest circulation in 
Michigan. Today more than ever The Detroit News 
therefore has a coverage of its field unequalled by any 
other city of its size or larger in America. 


Week Days Sundays 


October 1,1923 ..... 271,368 258,136 
April 1,1924 ...... 273,135 279,822 
October 1,1924..... 278,079 $283,097 
Apr 1,1925 ...... 279,191 297,678 
March, 1925, average . . 288,705 313,677 


and again leads 

all other papers in 
America in total 
advertising volume 


That advertisers recognize how unique an opportu- 
nity Detroit and The News offer is well evidenced, not 
only by the world record of 30,604,000 lines published in 
1924, but also by the fact that The News thus far in 
1925 leads America again in advertising. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 
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The A. B. C. Trading 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations fixes the 
trading radius of the Cincinnati newspapers 
at thirty-seven miles. This includes eight 
large towns in Ohio and Indiana in addition 
to Cincinnati proper, with the contiguous 
suburbs on both sides of the Ohio River. 


Within this territory the Times-Star has a 
total daily net paid circulation of 136,840, 
A.B. C. 


The leading morning newspaper of Cincir- 
nati is not a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, but the publishers claim a daily 
circulation of 54,655 copies within a radius 
of fifty miles of Cincinnati. 


But in last analysis, the shopping that is 
most responsive to local advertising in the 
Cincinnati newspapers is the local shopping, 
—the daily buying of the families that live 
within the city and suburbs. 


Within this area the Cincinnati Times-Star 
has a daily A. B. C. circulation which is 50 
per cent more than the combined circulations 
of both Cincinnati morning newspapers. 


CINCINNAT 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Man 
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adius of Cincinnati 


There are approximately 141,000 families in 
the city and suburbs of Cincinnati. Of 
these, 10,575 families are colored. This 
leaves a net white population of 130,425 
families—an average of a little more than 
nine copies of the Times-Star daily for every 
ten white families within the city circulation 
area. 


With such coverage it is superfluous to argue 
the question of the quality of the Times-Star 
circulation. The space buyer need not bother 


himself to discover in what residential sec- 
tions, on what streets or in what economic 
level the readers of the Times-Star are to be 
found because they are in every section, on 
every street, in every social stratum and in 
every house from which advertisers can hope 
to secure customers. 


And for seventeen consecutive years the 
Times-Star has dominated the Cincinnati 
field in display advertising as completely as 
in circulation. 


IMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Thank You, 
Mr. Mof fit 


‘We are using the same magazines that 
we used last year with the addition of 
‘Better Homes and Gardens,’ and by 
keeping a pretty careful record of the sec- 
tions from which we receive our inquiries 
and the magazines mentioned in some of 
them we find that your publication has a 
tremendous pulling power with the public 
that is interested in building or improving 
their property.” 
—from letter of 


S. P. MOFFIT, Sales Manager 


American Insulation Company 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. Merepitu, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
550,000 NET PAID GUARANTEED 














Newspaper Publishers Get a Report 
on “Advertising”’ 


A Chance for Advertisers to Learn What Publishers Are Told by Their 
Co-operative Advertising Bureau 


HE annual three-day conven- 

tion of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association 
started in New York yesterday, 
This convention, as has been the 
custom for many years, takes 
place at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The presentation of the annual 
report of the association’s Bureau 
of Advertising marked the open- 
ing day of the convention. This 
Bureau, which is under William 
A. Thomson, director, and Thomas 
H. Moore, associate director, has 
been in existence for the last 
twelve years. It maintains of- 
fies at New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. It is financed by 
members of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, as 
an organization separate and apart 
from that association. Its func- 
tion is to give advice and informa- 
tion concerning all phases of 
newspaper advertising ranging 
irom market data to copy prep- 
aration. 

The annual 


presented 
yesterday, not only relates how the 
Bureau has discharged that func- 
tion, but also sets forth informa- 
tion it has gathered on obstacles 
that block the progress of the de- 


report, 


velopment of adver- 
tising. 

On the subject of giving spe- 
cic help and advice to national 
advertisers the report indicates 
that the Bureau has more vigor- 
ously than ever pursued a policy 
of taking its facilities to the ad- 
vertiser and advertising agent. 
Incidentally, it might be men- 
tioned that the information that 
Life Savers, Inc., of Portchester, 
mY. recently made an appro- 
priation of $500,000 for space in 
newspapers in more than 300 cities 
Was given in this connection in 
this report. 

In recounting the work of the 
Bureau in making information 
generally available to advertisers 


newspaper 


and advertising agencies, the re- 
port calls attention to the follow- 
ing work: 

(1) Estimates 
for newspaper 


of expenditures 
advertising made 
by national advertisers in 1923 
and in 1924. Reports on these 
estimates appeared in PRINTERS’ 
INK of November 6, 1924, page 
155, and of March 12, 1925, page 
109. 

(2) The publication of booklets 
giving advice and_ information. 

During the last year, the Bu- 
reau has issued three reports on 
studies it has made of newspaper 
advertising. One of these was: 
“Public Utilities and Advertising,” 
which was produced by the Bu- 
reau in co-operation with adver- 
tisers in the public utility field. 
Its purpose is to show public 
utility companies how to adver- 
tise. The two other publications 
were headed: “Good Ground” and 
“Space Rates and Circulation.” 

The Bureau also indicates that 
it undertakes the task of making 
marketing surveys for manufac- 
tured commodities in a paragraph 
which reports the fact that it made 
: survey of the fountain pen mar- 
cet. 

In telling newspaper publishers 
how they are blocking the devel- 
opment of newspaper advertising 
to their own financial disadvan- 
tage, this report talks “turkey” on 
the press-agent question. It tells 
how an advertiser was dissuaded 
from using newspaper space to the 
amount of $300,000 when he was 
advised that the payment of a fee 
of $2,000 could get him all the 
space he needed in newspapers 
through press agentry. 

Another obstacle to the develop- 
ment of national newspaper copy 
set forth is the so-called “dealer 
tie-in” copy which, the report 
says, newspapers are constantly 
urged to sell to retailers. “Ex- 
perience,” the report remarks, 
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“proves this system to be unsound 
and uneconomic from every stand- 
point, even that of the advertiser 
who hopes to make it effective and 
reports received by the Bureau ‘ndi- 
cate that the majority of the news- 
papers decline to participate in it.” 

The cost of the work of the 
Bureau during the year amounted 
to $83,976.43. Its income for the 
year was $89,125.88. Its member- 
ship at the close of its fiscal year 
was 363 newspapers. 


Albert Frank Agency Honors 
J. H. Schwarting 


John Henry Schwarting, who has com- 
pleted fifty years of service with Albert 
Frank & Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, was the guest of honor 
at a dinner which was held at the Adver- 
tising Club of New York to celebrate the 
event. Frank J. Reynolds, president, was 
toastmaster at the dinner, which was at- 
tended by 102 executives and members 
of the staff. Harry Rascovar, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Mark Ash, 
secretary, told of the work which Mr. 
Schwarting had accomplished during his 
half-century of work in the advertising 
business. Mr. Ash announced that Mr. 
and Mrs. Schwarting would soon leave 
on a trip to Europe as the guests of the 
company. 

Mr. Schwarting has two sons who have 
also been with the Albert Frank agency 
for some time. They are John Henry 
Schwarting, Jr., who is a vice-president 
and William Schwarting. 


National Campaign for Iodent 
Tooth Paste 


The Iodent Chemical Company, De- 
troit, manufacturer of Iodent. tooth 
paste, is starting an advertising cam- 
paign in national magazines on its prod- 
uct, and has contracted for a nation- 
wide car card campaign of five years’ 
duration. The product has been on the 
market for the last five years but the 
advertising of it has been confined to 
local campaigns in the various cities in 
which it is marketed. The advertising 
account is directed by George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 


“Harper’s Bazar’ Appoints 
Western Manager 


Eugene B. Peirsgl has been appointed 

estern manager of Harper's Bazar, 
New York. His headquarters will be at 
Chicago. Mr. Peirsel formerly was with 
the Chicago office of the People’s Home 
Journal, covering Chicago and Pacific 
Coast territory. 

Lloyd's Mogetins, a literary monthly 
magazine published by Lloyd’s Inc., o 
San Antonio, Tex., will shortly move 
its business and_ editorial pr to 


Dallas. 
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E. M. Swasey Now Vice-Presi- 
dent “The American Weekly” 


E. M. Swasey, who has been publisher 
of the New York American and Sunday 
Amer‘can, has become vice-president of 
The American Weekly, New York. Pre. 
vious to becoming associated with the 
Hearst organization about six years 
ago, he was Pacific Ccast manager for 
Barron Collier, later becoming director 
of advertising of the Street Railways 
Advertising Company, with headquarters 
in New York. 

In 1919 he joined the Hearst organi. 
zation in charge of advertising of the 
Los Angeles Examiner, of which he was 
publisher. About three years ago Mr. 
Hearst appointed him publisher of the 
New York American. Mr. Swasey is a 
member of the executive council of the 
Hearst Corporation. 


Campaign for Chelmsford 
Ginger Ale Planned 


Chelmsford Company, Boston, 
plans to conduct an advertising cam. 
paign on its Chelmsford ginger ale. 
H. M. Cubberley, manager of the com. 
pany, informs Printers’ Ink that it 
expects to use three Boston newspapers 
and about twelve other newspapers in 
New England, including Hartford, 
Bridgeport, New Haven and Worcester 
» Our advertising campaign,” he said, 
comprises about 15,000 lines in the 
above mentioned newspapers, a_half- 
showing of 24-sheet posters in the 
States of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut, the use of 
painted bulletins in these States and 
car_cards in Greater Boston.” 
_Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, have been ap- 
pointed advertising counsel. 


Helen Smith Joins Mercer 
Transfer & Storage Company 


Helen Smith, who for some time was 
executive secretary of the L. T. 
Crutcher Company, Kansas City ware 
house, has been appointed treasurer and 
assistant to the president of the Mer- 
cer Transfer & Storage Company, Bur 
lington, Iowa. While with the Crutcher 
company Miss Smith directed its ad- 
vertising and promotion work. She 
will direct the advertising and promo- 
tion work of the Mercer company. 


Sackheim & Scherman Appoint 
Art Director 


Lewis Falk Cohen has joined the staff 
of Sackheim & Scherman, New York 
advertising agency, as art director. He 
was formerly with Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 
advertising agency, also of New York. 
More recently Mr. Cohen has been et 
gaged in free lance work. 


The 


_Ray Miller, formerly with the Mein 
zinger Studios, Inc., Detroit, has joined 
the sales staff of the Franklin Service 
Corporation of the same city. 
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First Among All 


Newspapers! 


CCORDING to figures printed by the 
Editor and Publisher, THE WORLD 
printed during 1924 more advertisements 
than any other newspaper in the United 
States. 


Number of Separate Advertisements 
During Year 1924 
The World . . . . . 1,801,039 
Los Angeles Times. . . . 1,767,111 
Los Angeles Examiner . . 1,595,830 
Chicago Tribune . . . . 1,385,568 
Detroit News. . . . . . 1,357,857 
New York Times . . . . 983,587 
Cleveland Plain Dealer . . 959,232 
San Francisco Examiner . . 940,572 
Brooklyn Eagle . . . . . 937,754 
Baltimore Sun ... . . 900,881 
St. Louis Post Dispatch . . 888,696 
Boston Globe .. . - 534,142 
St. Louis Globe Dem. .. 484,906 


With nearly double the number of advertisements 
credited to its nearest Eastern competitor, it would 
seem that THE WORLD renders a definite service 
unapproached in its field. 


sa eae aN 
act pee 
MALLERs BurILpINnG PvuLitzer Britons GENERAL Mortons BeiLpine 
CHICAGO New YorRE DETROIT 


| SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEaTTLE San FRANCISCO 
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Why Origin of 
Prison-Made Goods Is 
Kept a Secret 


Tue Tyrer Keecer Wapswortn Mer- 
CANTILE Co. 

Lonemont, Coio., Marcu 27, 1925 
Editor of Printers’ INK: . 

Would you kindly supply us with a 
list of the most prominent brands under 
which prison-made goods are marketed. 
We are daily being offered these goods 
and would appreciate being able to recog- 
nize them when presented, 

Tue Tyter Keecer WapswortH Mer- 
CANTILE Co. 
H. F. Keeter, Jr. 


bi would be possible to compile 
a list of the concerns that use 
prison labor in the manufacture 
of their products. A list of the 
brands under which prison-made 
goods are marketed is quite an- 
other matter, however. As was 
brought out in the two PRINTERS’ 
INK articles: “How Manufactur- 
ers Can Compete With Prison- 
Made Goods,” which appeared in 
the issues of February 12 and 
February 26, 1925, manufacturers 
who employ prison labor are not 
openly flaunting the origin of their 
goods. The fact that they are 
prison-made is disguised as much 
as possible. One of the possible 
cures for the evil of prison com- 
petition suggested in our articles, 
is that all merchandise of peni- 
tentiary origin be so labeled. 

The difficulty under present con- 
ditions of being able to identify 
goods made by prisoners is well 
explained in a statement which we 
have secured from A. F. Allison, 
secretary of the International As- 
sociation of Garment Manufac- 
turers. He says: 

“After long and careful study 
of the situation I have found that 
it is impracticable to attempt to 
list prison-made brands. This is 
true because of the fact that with 
very few, if any, exceptions, 
goods made in prison for con- 
tractors are sold in the same line 
with merchandise made by the 
same firm in outside plants. 

“It is also true that the bulk 
of prison production is sold to 
and through the jobbing trade and 
thus before it reaches the retailer 
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it is all dressed up under private 
label, thus causing uncertainty as 
to whether or not any particular 
item or shipment is from prison 
sources or free plants. 

“The only answer to this prob- 
lem that I have seen worked out 
in a practical way is the stand 
taken by a certain chain-store buy- 
ing organization which positively 
refuses to purchase any merchan- 
dise from any firm, part of whose 
production is admittedly made in 
prison. These chain-store buyers 
take the position that if any part 
of a manufacturer’s output is 
prison-made, the benefit resulting 
from State subsidy and conse- 
quent low labor cost on part of 
the product naturally reduces 
average costs of the entire line. 

“Furthermore, these buyers feel 
that they cannot trust a firm en- 
gaged in exploitation of prison 
labor to ship them only the prod- 
uct made under fair manufactur- 
ing conditions in an outside plant. 
They feel the temptation to ship 
part or all prison-made products 
on an order is too great to be con- 
stantly resisted. 

“No retail buyer, however, need 
be long in the dark if he really 
is desirous of knowing positively 
the source of the goods he may 
purchase, whether from a jobber 
or manufacturer. Purchase orders 
are not so easily secured that any 
seller will refuse to certify as to 
his product if the buyer makes 
this one of the specifications on 
his order.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Gain in Babcock & Wilcox 
Profits 


A report of The Babcock & Wilcox 
Company, New. York, heating apparatus, 
shows a net profit of $3,460,067 after 
depreciation and Federal taxes, for th 
year ended December 31, 1924. be 
compares with $2,589,809 in 1923 an 
is an increase of $810,258. 


Michigan Fox Breeders Ap- 
point J. W. Beckman 


James W. Beckman has been appoint: 
ed secretary-treasurer of the Michigan 


Fox Breeders Association, Detroit, 
Pontiac Strain furs. He was formerly 
with the Michigan Stove Company am 
the Allman Advertising Agency, Detrott. 
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> For the fifth consecutive time The Times-Picayune 
4 showed a gain in both daily and Sunday circulation in 
a its April 1 semi-annual statement to the United States 
+. Post Office Department. . . . No other New Orleans 
ng paper has shown such steady and consistent growth. 
si The Times-Picayune’s circulation figures represent 
ces 28% excess daily and 22% excess Sunday over the 
ne figures published by the second paper, and 54% excess 
Fel daily and 37% excess Sunday over the figures published 
en- by the third paper. , 
son What is more important, The Times-Picayune’s cir- 
od- culation figures are regularly substantiated by the 
bur- audits of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

ant. * *+ &* & *€ 

ship The Times-Picayune printed 3,970,424 lines of paid 
ucts advertising during the first quarter of 1924—a gain of 
on- 175,969 lines over the same period last year. 

All the three major divisions of advertising—local 
reed display, national and classified—shared in this increase, 
ally which was markedly greater than that shown by any 
vely other New Orleans newspaper. 
her During this three months’ period The Times- 
re Picayune printed 55% more paid advertising than the 
“a second paper, seven issues a week against seven, and 

to 84% more paid advertising than the third paper, seven 

hs issues a week against seven. It printed more paid 

- advertising than an evening-morning-Sunday combina- 

INK tion, seven issues a week against thirteen, despite the 

we fact that a large proportion of the combination’s lineage 
was sold on a basis of insertion in both evening and 

= morning issues for the price of one. It maintained its 
undisputed leadership not only in all three main divi- 
sions of advertising, but in the great majority of stand- 

Vilcox ard classifications, whether the advertising appeal was 

—_ directed to women buyers, to men buyers or to men 

on the and women alike. 

7! * e+ *£ & & 

dis. Only outstanding, steadfast merit can account for the 
overwhelming preference shown for The Times- 
Picayune month after month, year in and year out, by 

Ap- newspaper readers and newspaper advertisers. 
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Me Clevelant 


in Cleveland ana Northern Ohio-Up! 





J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & 
110 E, 42nd St. 350 N. Mich. Aveo 
New York Fine Arts Bldg, 7 
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sptance! 


Mf 1895 national adver- 

isers using Cleveland 
ewspapers, 965 use 
The Plain Dealer 


exclusively! 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer maintains over- 
whelming leadership in national advertising 
among Cleveland newspapers. National adver- 


tisers are able students of markets and me- 
diums. They know how best to not only reach 
the buyers but to sell them. Investigation, re- 
search, surveys, results all are contributing 
factors in determining the medium. 


1586 advertisers out of a total of 1895 using 
all Cleveland newspapers use The Plain 
Dealer. Over 50% of the 1895 have estab- 
lished the fact that this newspaper alone does 
the job in Cleveland and Northern Ohio. 


—and results confirm their good judgment. 


iain Dealer 


yum ALONE~ One Cast ‘Will sell it 


| BIDWELL Co, R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
mes Building 742 Market Street 
os Angeles San Francisco, Cal. 
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INCE April, 1924, The Los Angeles Examiner 

has carried 36,000 lines MORE Radio 
Advertising than THREE Los Angeles news- 
papers combined, and 43,294 lines more than 
the NEXT nearest paper. Predominantly, it is 
the choice of fans and advertisers in Southern 
California. 
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Write us on your 
letterhead re the big 
selling possibilities in 
So. California and 


how we can help you. 


The Los Angeles Examiner’s Merchandising Service Department also 
functions 100% for radio advertisers. 


165,000 Daily 380,000 Sunday 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH, LOS ANGELES 


T. C. HOFFMEYER W. W. CHEW WM. H. WILSON 
Pacific Coast Representative Eastern Representative Western Representative 
571 Monadnock Bidg. 1819 Broadway 915 Hearst Bldg. 
Telephone Garfield 3858 Teleph Columbus 8342 Telephone Main 500 

San Francisco New York City Chicago 
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Testing the New Product’s Sales 
Appeal 


How Westinghouse Learned from the Public in a Try-out Market 


HE manufacturer who is add- 

ing a totally new idea to his 
old established product, an idea 
so new that it changes entirely 
the method of action of the prod- 
uct, is apt to be cautious in put- 
ing it out for general sale. There 
are many ways of trying out a 
new product. The manufacturer 
may put considerable pressure be- 
hind his trial campaign or he may 
make no extra effort. He may 
pick a trial territory on inspira- 
tion, hunch, population or upon 
a careful analysis of a number of 
related facts. He seeks, not so 
much a great volume of imme- 
diate sales, as a laboratory demon- 
stration to get a fair average of 
results which will justify him 
either in going ahead with his 
new idea or modifying it. In 
many try-out campaigns either 
one of two mistakes are com- 
mon—the market picked may be 
too good or too bad. 

When the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company 
decided that its new iron was ready 
for the market and wanted to try 
it out, the company’s main object 
was to get as close to the final 
users’ problems in some one typi- 
cal locality as possible, before 
broadcasting its new _ selling 
feature. The new feature was the 
addition to the iron of the Spen- 
cer Thermostatic disc, the result 
of careful observation on the 
part of a night furnace man 
in a Maine lumber camp of 
the peculiar snapping action of 
the furnace door as it grew hot 
and cooled off again. The West- 
inghouse engineers managed to 
adapt the idea to the problem of 
heat control on its electric irons. 
An iron in which this disc is 
used, will heat to a certain set 
temperature, and then with an 
audible click the current is auto- 
matically shut off. The iron then 
starts to cool but before it drops 
toa temperature too cool for use, 
the current is again clicked on. 
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This process is repeated indefi- 
nitely. 

Under the old methods, a com- 
pany like Westinghouse would 
probably have made all possible 
laboratory tests, sent irons into 
the homes of its engineers, there 
to be tested under home use, sent 
around samples to its offices, and 
then come out with a general 
“here it is” announcement. 

With this new product, how- 
ever, the company felt it was es- 
sential to come as close to a cross- 
section of the public as possible, 
to get the plain folks’ attitude on 
the iron and all the selling infor- 
mation it could gather. For this 
purpose it wanted a medium-size 
city with both urban and subur- 
ban population, with a territory 
well equipped with electricity. It 
considered, in picking the try-out 
market, certain other contributing 
factors, based upon _ careful 
analysis, such as the standing and 
ability of jobbers and dealers, 
and eliminated all cities too far 
away from headquarters to be 
watched closely. 

ROCHESTER IS SELECTED 

By this method, the company 
decided upon Rochester, N. 
as a_ strategic try-out city 
for its particular requirements. 
Members of the merchandising 
department with the new irons, 
the little discs which jump into ° 
the air as demonstrators, and a 
carefully planned newspaper and 
direct-mail campaign to retailers, 
thereupon went to Rochester and 
talked to the jobber there. A 
quota of 1,000 irons to be sold in 
four weeks was mentioned. At 
this, the jobber expressed doubt. 
That amount of a new product 
sounded more like a four months’ 
than a four weeks’ quota to him. 
The newspaper advertising, the 
demonstration to the jobber and 
the newsy dealer-helps finally in- 
duced the jobber to agree that the 
quota was not too high to shoot 
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at. The little thermostatic disc 
which jumped when laid on a cool 
surface was also an inducement. 
The advertising started, the job- 
ber’s salesmen, with the aid of 
Westinghouse men, placed the 
goods with over 90 per cent of 
the logical retailers, his customers 
bought and word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising did the rest. 

The company reports that 1,250 
irons were sold in the four weeks’ 
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perfect ironing temperature. 


the new Westinghouse 





The New 
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An Electrical Sensation 


25000 Would Tell You 


The 25,000 women users of the new 
Westinghouse “Click” Iron would tell 
you to get one of your own right away. 

It’s a new kind of iron! You can at- 

the cord and forget it. Hour after 
hour, day after day, it will keep itself at 


Never too hot, never too coul! lroning- 
day without a worry. Let's go get one of 
Irons now—or 

telephone a nearby dealer. He'll deliver it. 


Just like this sensational Wes- 
tinghouse Iron is the Westing- 
house Streamline Iron — all but 
the AUTOMATIC feature. Large 
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what feature about it most im- 
pressed the buyer—the bevelled 
base, the large ironing surface, 
the balance, or the new attach- 
ment which clicked. For this in- 
formation the company agreed to 
send a convenience attachment in 
the form of a side rest for the 
iron, 

After this intensive test in the 
try-out market, the company 
practically shut up shop on the 
iron for a year. It 
wanted to wait until the 
iron got into the con- 
sumers’ homes, there to 
be tested under home 
conditions by all sorts 
of people. After a few 
months representatives 
went back to the origi- 
nal try-out territory and 
called at the buyers’ 
homes, especially those 
who had sent in cards 
to the factory. The 
cards and letters had 
proved that the click 
impressed the people 
more than any other 
feature. Therefore, the 
automatic iron with the 
long name of Spencer 
Thermostatic control at- 








; pap poner estan Phas tached to it became the 
a “Click Iron.” The pub- 
ae eee lic named it. The men 

a tee who went around to the 
WwW ; consumers’ homes also 
+ discovered just where 


the purchasers had 


THIS COPY WAS SUGGESTED BY “OVER THE BACK FENCE” bought the iron, what 


CONVERSATIONS 


- try-out, in which more than aver- 
age pressure was put behind the 
product. Then the news began to 
spread to outlying cities and 
towns in the neighborhood of the 
try-out market. Repeat orders 
came in; many sales by retailers 
were made as a result of recom- 
mendations of neighbors. The 
territory absorbed several thou- 
sand additional irons with very 
little additional effort on the com- 
pany’s part. With the first several 
hundred irons acard was enclosed, 
addressed to the factory at Mans- 
field, Ohio, which asked the cus- 
tomer to fill in blanks inquiring 
if the iron gave satisfaction, and 


they had said to their 

friends about it, and 
what suggestions they had on how 
it could be sold. The result of this 
try-out and a later careful check-up, 
was an ingenious sales plan based 
upon “over the back fence” con- 
between friends and 


versations 
neighbors. The men who went 
back to the try-out territory 


found that the iron had become 
a real subject of conversation 
among neighbors. The _ selling 
plan, which has been varied slightly 
as other cities, such as New York, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Atlanta were added to: the original 
try-out market. 

Large sheets are given to each 
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[je children 

Illiterates 

Paupers 

Criminally Insane and 
Foreign language readers, 

There are some 


60,000,000 possible prospects 
In the U. S. 


One of Every 
Four 
Reads The American Weekly! 


That 
Ought to interest you! 
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Further information 
On request! 


American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


a 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 

following Sunday Newspapers: 
New York—American Chicago— Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington— Herald San Francisco— Examiner 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth— Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore—American 

San Antonio—Light 
Milwaukee—Sunday Sentinel & Tel: 


“If you want to see the color of their money — use ‘color’.”’ A.J.K. 
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dealer, which are numbered seri- 
ally. The top part of each sheet 
is a stub kept by dealers, which 
merely indicates the date and the 
name and address of the person 
to whom the iron was sold. Be- 
low it is a guarantee with the 
same serial number. The guar- 
antee is handed to the person 
who buys the iron. Below the 
guarantee are three perforated 
coupons. At the top of each ‘s 
the statement: “This coupon is 
worth twenty-five cents.” The 
woman who buys the iron is told 
that if she will give one of the 
attached coupons to each of three 
of her friends who want to buy 
a Westinghouse automatic iron, 
the dealer will sell it to them 
at a price twenty-five cents off 
the list, which is $8.75 at retail. 
A time limit is set on each cou- 
pon. Two of the talking points 
about the automatic iron are 
placed upon each of these cou- 
pons. The original purchaser 
who is urged to give these cou- 
pons to-three of her friends, is 
told that when they are presented 
at the dealer’s store as part pay- 
ment for an automatic electric 
iron, she will be presented with 
a $1.50 ironing board pad and 
cover. 

Since the coupon and original 
stub are numbered serially, the 
retailer can easily check up on 
the source of each one of the 
part payment twenty-five cent 
coupons. The dealer is shown 
that this method is not a price 
cut, but that he pays his cus- 
tomers for helping sell the iron. 
When this endless-chain plan is 
consummated, the dealer has sold 
four irons. He sells the first iron 
at $8.75 and three others to 
friends of his original customer 
at $8.50 apiece. He would prob- 
ably have to pay $1.25 to a sales- 
man for each sale of an iron. 
Since he is billed at cost for the 
pad, he makes the sale of four 
irons at a total sales cost to him- 
self of $1.50, namely three cou- 
pons at twenty-five cents each 
plus seventy-five cents for the 
ironing pad which he gives when 
the coupons are all returned. 

In addition to giving the West- 
inghouse company valuable hints 
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on operation, a selling plan based 
upon facts and conversation and 
a name for the iron, the try-out 
campaign also produced some 
valuable copy angles. Women, 
ironing, are often called away 
from their job by the telephone, 
by a ring at the door or by other 
interruptions in the daily life of 
a housekeeper. They told how 
the iron would neither overheat 
or become too cold for its work. 
These and similar suggestions 
made by the actual. users have 
been made the basis for the copy 
which is now running in news- 
papers in several cities, and in 
national publications. Starting on 
May 3, the copy suggested by users 
in the try-out campaign will ap- 
pear in thirteen newspapers in 
the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict. Advertising to dealers em- 
phasized the fact that the click 
of the new automatic iron means 
music for the cash register and 
has told the dealers in full what 
happened in Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland and the other try-out 
territories. In all its dealer copy, 
both in publications and direct- 
by-mail, the company has empha- 
sized the fact that word-of-mouth 
advertising — women telling their 
friends about the new iron over 
the back fence—has been a tre- 
mendous factor in its popularity. 

The Westinghouse method of 
trying out the new product in a 
restricted market and then wait- 
ing a considerable period of time 
before going back to check up, in 
this case has had very definite ad- 
vantages. The public helped name 
the iron.. Talking about it by 
neighbors suggested the endless 
chain selling plan, which has 
worked out excellently. The pub- 
lic also suggested human interest 
copy angles and improvements in 
the product itself. 


Kent Cooper Made General 
Manager, The Associated Press 


Kent Cooper has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press 
by the board of directors. He has been 
with The Associated Press for the last 
fifteen years and has been assistant gen- 
eral manager for the last five years 
He succeeds Frederick Roy Martin, 
whose resignation was reported recently 
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Over 1 O Millions 


in Building Permits 


in 3 Months 


Kansas City, in the heart of prosperous 
agricultural America, is enjoying steady, 
substantial growth. 

Building permits for January, February, 
March, 1925, totaled $10,000,240 —al- 
most double those of the same period in 
1924. 

In Kansas City proper—the area covered 
in the above figures—1 48,420 copies of the 
Journal and Post are circulated each week 
day, with 79,853 copies on Sunday. 

Your advertisement of building mate- 
rials and equipment will reach an active 
buying population, ranking fourth in per 
capita bank deposits in the United States, 
through the 


Kansas City Journal fost 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 
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Mrs. Westwood... 


and her $35,000 breakfast 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles 


THE CINCINNAIE: 
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vane morning at the breakfast table 
Mrs. Westwood makes up her day’s 
shopping list. Before evening this list has 
been turned into bundles and bills that 
total, on an average, $35,000. 


With whom does Mrs. Westwood spend 
this money—and where does she get her 
shopping information? If you could look 
into her home at breakfast time perhaps 
you'd know the answer. For there on the 
table, as much at home as the morning 
cup of coffee, you’d find The Daily 
Enquirer. The morning news—the shop- 
ping news—is a regular part of breakfast. 


In fact, few Westwood homes are with- 
out this shopping guide. For example, on 
Cheviot, Daytona and Urwiler Avenues 
ate 63 homes, housing prosperous 
American families, ready to buy, able to 
buy. Into this same district go 50 Daily 
Enquirers. 


Such coverage, Mr. Advertiser, is typical 
of the manner in which The Daily 
Enquirer blankets the buying power of 
the city. Home-delivered, it stays in the 
home, It is read by the family purchasing 
agent—the wife and mother—at a time 
when her mind is free from all interests 
but the family’s needs. And the shopping 
information she gathers is acted upon, 
not tomorrow, but at once! Aren’t these 
facts worth weighing? 





N.B. 

This advertisement is 
one of a series appear- 
ing as a full page in The 
Enquirer. Each adver- 
tisement personalizes a 
Cincinnati suburb by 
describing the type of 
womancharacteristicof 
this suburb; in each ad- 
vertisement, too, The 
Enquirer’s coverage of 
the district is shown. 


ENQUIRER 


stays in the home’ 
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Advertising has too 
many Finnegans—the 
advertisers who are 
“off again, on again 
and gone again.” 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor + Newspaper -« Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Chicago Conference Starts Postal 
Revision Move 


Twenty-five Organizations Form National Council of Business Mail 
Users 


EPRESENTATIVES of 

twenty-five business associa- 
tions met last Friday in the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, and built 
the framework for an organiza- 
tion to be known as the National 
Council of Business Mail Users. 
[he function of the council will 
be to work for a reduction of the 
postal rates which went into ef- 
fect April 15—and, in fact, to at- 
tempt to create a sentiment in 
business generally looking toward 
a thorough overhauling of the en- 
tire postal system. 

The meeting was called under 
the auspices of the Postal Affairs 
Committee of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, of which 
Homer J. Buckley, president of 
3uckley, Dement & Company of 
Chicago, is chairman. It was 
strictly an executive session, ad- 
mission being gained only by 
passes signed by Mr. Buckley, 
who presided. 

Mr. Buckley and Richard H. 
Lee, special counsel for the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association 
committee, opened the meeting by 
giving a résumé of all the de- 
velopments leading up to the pas- 
sage of the present bill and out- 
lining the steps that they think 
should he taken toward securing a 
revision. The Congressional Pos- 
tal Commission, which was cre- 
ated by the new law, will begin a 
series of inquiries in several of the 
key cities of the country in June 
or July. It was pointed out that 
there is great necessity of the 
commission getting an accurate 
picture of the consequences of in- 
‘reased postage. 

As an outcome of all the dis- 
cussion, the conference agreed 
upon the following tentative plat- 
‘orm as a basis for its efforts: 

First: The restoration of the 
one-cent postcard. 

Second: A one-cent unit charge 
on third-class postage—that is to 
‘ay one cent for two ounces, one 


cent for one and a half ounces or 
some other unit. 

Third: The elimination of the 
two-cent service charge on all 
parcel post mail. 

Fourth: A reverse permit ar- 
rangement whereby the advertiser 
can pay for returned mail such as 
postcards or letters. 

Fifth: The continuance of the 
“free in county” circulation privi- 
lege for newspapers, this however 
to be provided for in the shape of 
a subsidy. In other words, the 
cost of circulating newspapers in 
this way should be charged off by 
the postoffice department so that 
it should not be a tax on other 
classes of mail matter. 

Sixth: The continuance of sec- 
ond-class privileges on the same 
plan for civic and fraternal publi- 
cations published on a no profit 
basis, the same subsidy arrange- 
ment being made here as in the 
case of the newspapers. 

Seventh: The allocation of 
Government departmental franks 
se that the cost of distributing 
such Government mail matter 
shall be charged to each depart- 
ment and provided for in_ its 
budget-—a mere matter of book- 
keeping that would remove this 
charge from the Postoffice De- 
partment budget. 

The above program was ad- 
vanced by Chairman Buckley as 
representing the sentiment of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion. He submitted it as supply- 
ing material out of which the con- 
ference could build its platform. 
It was accepted on that basis. The 
chairman was instructed to ap- 
point a committee -of seven to 
form an organization and decide 
definitely on the wording of the 
program. This committee, which 
will be appointed at once, will 
select representatives from each of 
the organizations attending the 
Chicago meeting and will en- 
deavor to interest representatives 
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from other organizations. This 
larger committee, in fact, will 
constitute the National Council of 
Business Mail Users. The object 
will be to get things going well in 
advance of the beginning of the 
series of hearings by the Con- 
gressional Postal Commission. 

The following organizations 
were represented at the Chicago 
meeting : 


Association; 
Engravers’ Associa- 
Manufacturers’ Asso- 
Paper Association; 
Association ; 
Association; 
Asso 


Advertising Specialty 
American Photo 
tion; Envelope 
ciation; Who caally 
Paper Manufacturers’ 
Postcard Manufacturers’ 
National Industrial Advertisers’ 
ciation; Associated Business Papers. 
Inc.; Engineering Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion; Financial Advertisers’ Association; 
Colortype Printers’ Association; United 
Typothetae of America; Master Print- 
ers’ Federation; National Association of 
Agency Companies; Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers; Seed 
Mail Advertising Service Association; 
Insurance Advertising Conference; 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
National Lithographers’ Association; 
Office Appliance Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Chicago Association of Com- 
merce; National One-Cent Letter Post- 
age Association; National Funeral Di- 
rectors’ Association and Iowa State 
Retailers. 


Association ; 


There were a number of people 
present from business houses such 
as Butler Brothers, the National 
Cloak & Suit Company, and Swift 
& Company, who are not members 
of associations. The National As- 
sociation of Agency Companies 
mentioned in the above list is an 
organization of manufacturers 
selling through agents. It was 
represented at the meeting by an 
official of the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Indianapolis. 

Among those addressing the 
conference were J. R. Hopkins of 
the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Association; H. L. Fairfield 
of the Postal Committee of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; J. B. Falls, head of the 
mailing department of Swift & 
Company; Col. T. Miller of 
the United Tvpothetae of Amer- 
ica: F. V. Cole of the Penton 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, and 

A. Tupper of the International 
Trade Press, Chicago. 

Mr. Cole and Mr. Tupper de- 
clared the business press is vitally 
interested in securing a reduction 
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in postal rates because the present 
rates are going to operate in the 
direction of cutting down direct. 
mail follow up for advertisements 


appearing in their publications 
This, they declared, would make 
the advertising less efficient 
The various addresses before 
the conference, epitomized, wer 
to the effect that if the present 
postal rates were permitied to 


work out to their logical conclu- 
sion, printers, engravers, envelope 
and paper manufacturers—every- 
body in fact having to do with the 
production of advertising matter 
—would suffer. 


























J. N. McDonald Heads Tech- 


nical Publicity Association 


_J. N. McDonald, of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, New York, 
was elected president of the Technical 
Publicity Association, Inc., at its an 
nual “ladies night” dinner and dance 
which was _ held at the Hotel Martin 


ique, New York, on April 16. He had 
been first vice- -president. 
Allan Brown, The Bakelite Cornora 
tion, was elected first vice-president; 
Hoyt Catlin, Bryant Electric Comnany, 
second vice-president, and W. C. Cash 


Ingersoll-Rand Company, _ secretary 
treasurer. 
A. Wolff, Western Electric Com 
and P. C. Gunion, Hyatt Roller 


nany. 
Bearing Company. were elected mem 
bers of the executive committee to re 
resent active members of the associa 
tion. Associate members will he rep 
resented by Grant Armor, The Flectric 
Journal, and C. Haring, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

The twentieth anniversary of the 
Technical Publicity Association was 
celebrated at this meeting. A number of 
past presidents of the association made 
short speeches. These included Philip 


Kobbe, C. S. Redfield. O. C. Ham, 
Harry W._ Tinper, F. R. Pezia, Elliot 
Reid, - Downes and P. C. Gunion 
H. H. Kress and 5. € MeOnisn 

ed upon 


charter members, were also c 
for brief talks. 


Has Wool “O” Rug Account 

The Philadelphia Rug Mills, Inc. 
manufacturer of Wool “O” rugs, his 
placed its advertising account with the 
Robert H. Dipnv Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia. Magazines, mewspaners 
business papers, and direct ma il will he 
used in a campaign on on Wool “O” rugs 


S. J. Gally with Hare & 


Steiniger 
S. J. Gally, formerly with the Jacohs 
Brothers Company, Brook!yn, Y, 
manufacturer of Detecto <cales, Le 
joined Hare & Steiniger, New Yor 
as advertising 


advertising counselors, 
and service manager. 
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Good-Humoring Prospects into 
Inquirers 


How. Bill Brown Is Using Humorous, Common-Sense Copy to Get 
Inquiries for Advertising Booklet 


P at Garrison, N. Y., just 

across the Hudson from 
West Point, Bill Brown has a 
physical training farm. His farm, 
like any other farm, has its peaks 
and valleys—not the peaks and 
valleys that na- 


scare his prospects into a state 
of dementia praecox nor did he 
wish to appeal to their pride. He 
wanted to get at their common 
sense first of all, and next there- 
after at their business judgments. 

His first step 


ture put there, but 
those that the 
statistician draws 
on his graphs. 

Take the holi- 
day season, for 
example. Bill 
Brown never 
needs to worry 
about having a 
houseful of 
guests over 
Christmas. Then 
there are weeks 
during the sum- 
mer when the 
number of guests 
falls away, as 
prospects seek 
their usual vaca- 
tion places to 
condition them- 
selves in their 
own sweet way 
rather than put- 
ting themselves 
under the care of 
a competent 
trainer. 

In the past, Bill 
Brown has de- 
pended a great 
deal on word-of- 
mouth advertis- 
ing. He has been 
able to do a good 
business on that 
basis. But. still 
there were the 


valleys between the peaks. Final- Then there 
ly he decided to advertise these copy. “Be 








That Abdomen of Yours 


If it bulges it should be called the 
waste line, for waste is what it repre- 
sents; waste of years of your life; waste 
of energy needed in your business or 
profession. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred a bulging waist line on a man 
is an index of poor condition. The ques- 
tion is how to get rid of it. 

Bill Brown's Physical Training Farm 
is a place where men regain their old 
time vigor and youthful appearance 
through the common sense methods by 
which the trainers of athletes enable 
their charges to win contests. 

If you need a vacation determine to 
take it where you will correct the con- 
ditions that made the vacation neces- 
sary. Send for Bill Brown's booklet-— 
“Condition.” or telephone Garrison 34 


BILL 
BROWN’S 
FARM 


FOR. PHYSICAL TRAINING 
GARRISON + NEW YORK 








NOTHING HERE TO AROUSE 
ANIMOSITY ALTHOUGH THE 
SUBJECT IS A TOUCHY ONE 


Hercules.” 


was a booklet in 
which he took 
twenty-nine pages 
to describe his 
farm and the 
course that every 
guest follows 
from the setting 
up exercises and 
the glass of warm 
water in the 
morning until 
“taps” at night. 
This was a com- 
mon-sense, _ busi- 
ness judgment 
book. Next came 
the problem oi 
getting this book 
into the hands of 
prospects. 
There’ were 
several kinds of 
advertising at his 
disposal. For in- 
stance, there was 
scare copy. Show 
the prospect what 
happens to the 
over-fed gentle. 
man when he gets 
pneumonia or 4 
touch of nerves. 
Show the puny 
individual that he 
is slowly killing 
himself on the 
treadmill of bust 
ness. P 
was “ambition 


like Samson and 
“Lift hundred-pound 


valleys out of existence if pos- : 
sible. weights with your little finger. 
He felt that he had a big story “Astound your friends with your 
to tell and that he couldn’t tell it | youthful manliness and vigor.” 
within the limits of a single ad- There were other types of copy; 
vertisement. He had no desire to equally familiar to the run-down 
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Put the dealer i in 


the picture 


LINE must offer an exceptionally long 
profit per sale or a high rate of turn- 
over, if a dealer is to push it actively. 





Rapid turnover demands intensive co-oper- 
ation on the part of the manufacturer. It 
means bringing customers right into the 
dealer’s store, and standing beside him, 
metaphorically speaking, while he makes 
the sale. 


Planned Direct Advertising alone can do 
this economically. It draws the dealer into 
the foreground of the merchandising pic- 
ture, making his store a real outlet, rather 
than a warehouse. 


Many firms are suffering from too much 
distribution and too little sales. Such 
firms will be interested in our type of 
service. A call implies no obligation. 


< \ ; \ 
ih. \ 
Ye oe i 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Planned Direct Advertising 


to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Everywhere 
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Picture Ahead, 
Kodak as you go 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., The Kedat City 


$3400 a Page 


All-Fiction Held 


Read By Everybody—Everywhere 
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~ Everybody 








HE Eastman Kodak Company ad- 
vertises to both the classes and the 
masses. Everyone likes to take pictures 
everywhere. Kodaks may be bought at 
prices to suit every purse. Some cost 
as little as $6.50, others up to $100. 


What more logical advertising med- 
ium than the All-Fiction Field could be 
found for Kodaks? All-Fiction maga- 
zines—like Kodaks—appeal to young 
and old, rich and poor, men, women 


and children. 


The Eastman Kodak Company has 
been a consistent advertiser in the ALL- 


FICTION FIELD for a period of years. 


2,575,000 Circulation 


All-Fiction field 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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business man who is casting about 
for something that will bring 
back the snap in his muscles, iron 
out the tired feeling in his back 
and smooth off the rough edges 
of his nerves. 

Bill Brown finally decided to 
use an unusual type of physical 
culture copy—copy that laughed 
with and at the prospect, and 
while it was laughing sunk in a 
little sales message of renewed 
health and physical fitness. 

One newspaper advertisement is 
headed by the word, “Condition,” 
and a cartoon of a man looking 
nastily at his wife. The copy be- 
gins: 


Do you snarl at your wife when she 
suggests going to a dance, or out to 
dinner or a theatre in the evening? 

If you do it does not necessarily mean 
that you are naturally an evil disposi- 
tioned person. More than likely you are 
out of condition. Irritability is fre- 
quently a compound of fatigue, insomnia 
and nerve strain. 

Bill Brown can transform a chronic 
grouch into a pleasant companion. 


Or take this copy from a maga- 
zine advertisement which pulled 
about forty replies in the first 
week after it was issued. It is 
headed by a cartoon of an exceed- 
ingly slender, in fact, very skinny 
man in a bathing suit. It reads, 
in part: 


How do you look in a bathing suit? 
(for men oniy) 

Do bathing suit manufacturers annoy 
you when you go swimming by trying to 
get you to sign a contract agreeing to 
pose exclusively in their bathing suits? 
Now, now, ladies! This does not con- 
cern you. As we were asking, do they 
dog your flat-foot steps on the beach 
and implore you—well, never mind. We 
thought not. 

But at least any free born American 
has a right to appear in a bathing suit 
without being laughed at as if he were 
Ed Wynn or the President of Germany. 
If you want to exercise that right this 
is your opportunity to put yourself in 
shape. 


The copy continues with a short 
sales talk on Bill Brown’s farm. 
It ends with a paragraph urging 
the prospect to write for the book- 


let. Magazine carries a 
coupon. 

You will note that the method 
used in planning these advertise- 
ments is to create interest with a 
whimsical cartoon and a few 


copy 
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words of humorous copy. Then 
comes the ‘serious’ story, and “the 
mention of the booklet. 

So far the response has been 
quite satisfactory, especially when 
it is taken into consideration that 
a physical training farm appeals 
to an unusual type of prospect and 
that the unit of sale, so to.speak, 
is large. One interesting fact is 
that the campaign has succeeded 
in arousing the interest of a num- 
ber of men who have already been 
guests at Bill Brown’s farm, thus 
in a sense reselling them. 

The campaign is interesting to 
advertisers in other fields because 
it shows how an advertiser can 
get off the beaten track and by 
using a mixture of humor and 
common sense create a new in- 
terest in his product—in this case, 
physical training. If all physical 
training copy were written on this 
slant, Bill Brown probably 
wouldn’t use the slant for his ad- 
vertising. He is selling an un- 
usual proposition and he wants to 
sell it in an unusual way. Ina 
manner of speaking that is the 
thing that every other advertiser 
should be trying to do. 


Washing of Wrigley Clock 
Made Copy Theme 


While the great Wrigley Clock in the 
tower of the Wrigley Building, Chicago, 
was being washed recently, Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr. & Company used space in 
local newspapers to call attention to the 
fact. The advertisement was illustrated 
with a reproduction of the Wrigley 
tower and also a picture of the face of 
the clock, with the two large hands 
pointed straight down. A man _ was 
shown washing the clock’s face from 
a scaffold which is suspended from the 
top. The familiar Wrigley Spearmint 
figure was standing on the rim of the 
clock, pointing down at the worker. 

The copy reads: “I am having my 
face and hands -washed. It will take 
some time. -My hands are 13% feet long; 
I move them a foot every minute. The 
building washers refuse to do their 
work while I am running for fear of 
being knocked off the scaffold. As soon 
as the work is done I will be on the job 
again.” 


P. J. Herold Leaves 
Albert Frank 


Paul J. Herold, account executive with 
the Boston office of Albert Frank & 
Company, Ine., advertising agency, has 
joined Hale Waters & Company, Bos 
ton, investment securities. 
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Locate your 
worth while market 


Consider two families living side by 
side on the same street——the Joneses 
and the Browns. 


The two homes are not strikingly 
different. The Joneses’ is a little better 
built and a little better kept up. The 
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grocer’s car, the milk wagon and the 
postman stop a little oftener at the 
Joneses than at the Browns. TheJoneses’ 
homeis better furnished. Thereare more 
of the luxuries which have become ne- 
cessities—a phonograph, a radio, a car. 
You will find, if you look up the tax 
records, that the Joneses own their 
home, while the Browns rent theirs. 


It is dificult to learn such facts. 
Even if you could look inside these 
two homes, you would not be con- 


scious of the really striking difference 
between them. That difference is one 
of state of mind. 


But one sure method of discrimi- 
nating is the telephone wire running 
to the Jones house and not to the 
Brown house. 


The telephone is the symbol of the 
difference. It does not make the differ- 
ence. It simply means that when the 
Jones family had risen to where life 
was sufficiently full of contacts and 
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interests and needs and wants to make 
the telephone a labor-saving device 
in the business of living, the telephone 
was installed. The Browns do not 
have a telephone because in their 
home the receiver would hang on its 


hook all day long undisturbed. 


To think of the market for any 
article whatsoever in terms of one 
hundred and ten million people is 
futile. Advertise to those who under- 
stand your message and are responsive 
to an advertising and selling appeal. 
The telephone is the surest index of 
this market. One-third of the coun- 
try’s homes have telephones, and it is 
conservative to estimate that they buy 
two-thirds of the advertised com- 
modities sold. 


It is a good thing for the national 
advertiser to aim at—coverage of the 
8,500,000 families in the telephone 
market—and obviously the telephone 
subscriber circulation of a number of 
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magazines must be added together to 4 
total more than eight and a half million, | 


Because in the ten years (1915-1924) 
The Digest has continuously circular-7 
ized telephone subscribers, it has in- 
creased its circulation to more than} 
1,300,000 copies per week and can | 
make to the advertiser this definite” 

statement: , 


The home with 
a telephone is the 
best market 
and the best million telephone 
homes are subscribers 
to 


jf 
——>< 


Bie Pleas 
The jiterary Diges 
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How Export Letters Are Keyed 


These Methods Enable Exporters to Trace the Results Secured from 


All 


SHERMAN & SHEPPARD 
Export DistRIBUTORS 

New Yorx 

Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Have you ever published any data 
relative to keying sales correspondence? 
We are familiar with the customary 
methods of keying direct-mail and other 
advertising, but have not been entirely 
satisfied with these standardized meth- 
ods applied to export sales corre- 
spondence. 

In our organization, our greatest sales 
eforts are directed through circular 
sales letters to selected customers over a 
world-wide market. Out of replies re- 
ceived, either inquiries or orders or both, 
we are often at a loss to be able to 
identify returns. Time lapses are long 
between sending original mails and re- 
turns.. Racial differences are additional 
factors of varying effects. These and 
others are tremendous difficulties in 
keying for returns. We need some 
system of surer effect. 

e are interested to secure ideas 
gleaned from the experiences of others 
and will be deeply appreciative of your 
cooperation. -In the absence of any 
published data in your files can you 
quote us references and your personal 
suggestions ? 

SHERMAN & SHEPPARD 
- Barrett, 
Advertising Manager. 


MERICAN enterprises seek- 


A 


cedure, it is interesting to know 
the wide variety of methods used 
by the best American exporters. 
Many of these veteran exporters 
ave so long since passed their in- 
roductory period that they now 
ndeavor to trace results only 
yhen new methods are tried or 
when new sources of export in- 
ormation and service are used. 
Dther veterans, however, because 
hey operate on a comparatively 
mall margin of profit, feel they 
ught to know definitely, through- 
ut the year, which methods or 
preens are proving most fruit- 


Perhaps the best examples of 
ethods for accurately determin- 
g the reason for each new ex- 
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Mailings : 


port inquiry and order, are to be 
credited to comparative newcomers 
in the export field who are, how- 
ever, veterans in the field of do- 
mestic merchandising. These en- 
terprises apply common sense to 
exporting, with excellent results. 

A Connecticut manufacturer 
whose products are used in or 
known in every American home, 
affords an excellent illustration. 
This concern started domestic 
selling in 1881 and was drawn into 
export selling during the war 
years. It began seriously to ex- 
port in 1921. 

It prides itself on determining 
the source of every export in- 
quiry and order, and also in build- 
ing its successful budgets square- 
ly upon results obtained from 
each of its many methods of ex- 
port selling. 

Its export advertising is keyed 
in each of the several export 
journals published in this coun- 
try and circulated abroad. By the 
use of a different street address 
and also by a different department 
number, which changes with each 
issue, the results of each separate 
advertisement can be recorded. 

Similarly, it keys its advertise- 
ments in trade directories circu- 
lated abroad, by using its New 
York office address, again vary- 
ing the street number and the 
department number. In following 
up trade opportunities which ap- 
pear in the weekly issues of 
“Commerce Reports” published 
by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, as well as 
in following other trade oppor- 
tunities, it encloses a stamped re- 
turn envelope (using its collec- 
tion of foreign stamps for this 
purpose) and makes doubly sure 
of its keying of trade opportuni- 
ties by use of envelope enclosures 
which entitle the addressee to free 
samples—the nature of the sam- 
ples changing with each series of 
trade oppcrtunities. 

An Ohio manufacturer of rub- 
ber goods confines its overseas 
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selling largely to mail methods. 
This company has built a mail- 
ing list of over 30,000 dealers, in 
all parts of the world. This mail- 
ing list has been checked from a 
credit standpoint, and contains 
only names of importers abroad 
who are large enough to purchase 
a minimum shipment of forty 
cubic feet as an initial order. 

This mailing list is subdivided 
in many ways, so that it is im- 
perative for the company to know 
which mail effort is responsible 
for inquiries and for orders. This 
necessitates a _ rigidly followed 
coding of keys, because the profit 
and loss column of the company’s 
export department depends largely 
upon its ability to determine ex- 
actly which types of appeal and 
which specific letters are respon- 
sible for the greatest percentage 
of returns. 

It issues a house magazine with 
editions in several languages. In 
each is contained special order 
blanks and return envelopes, both 
of which are keyed to show the 
edition and the issue of the house 
magazine. As a further protec- 
tion, each issue bears the legend, 
“Address orders to tg 
filling in a different room number 
for each issue of each edition. 

This Ohio company believes in 
introductory assortment offers. By 
varying the assortment with each 
new mailing, and giving the as- 
sortment a different code number 
—for example “D-69 Assortment” 
—it has a positive check. 

It makes a point to enclose 
keyed order’ blanks with every 
price list that it issues, and each 
successive price list bears a num- 
ber and a request to the importer 
abroad to use the number in or- 
dering. Also, it has a_ simple 
system of checking up on buyers 
who use the price list but do not 
mention the issue.- This consists 
of nothing more than changing the 
letter preceding the catalogue 
number with each new edition of 
the price list. For example, Num- 
ber B-1173 in price list Number 
69, becomes C-1173 in price list 
Number 70. 

The final refinement, and the 
ane on which it prides itself, is 
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the keying of its prospect follow- 
up cards by symbols which shoy 
the source from which the pros. 
pect’s name was originally secured 
and the successful efforts to ip. 
terest the prospect. 

When an inquiry or order comes 
in from overseas without any of 
the usual identifications previoush 
described, the prospect follow-up 
card is consulted, and this a 


once shows each and every sales 
effort which has been directed to 
that particular prospect. 


HERE IS A NOVEL METHOD 


A New York manufacturing ex- 
porter—a veteran of twenty years 
successful selling overseas —has 
developed a most novel and effec- 
tive method for determining 
the source of export inquiries and 
orders. This enterprise sends eight 
travelers overseas, al! carrying its 
lines exclusively. In addition, i 
has branch houses in London, 
Paris, Buenos Aires, Manila, 
Shanghai and Sydney. It adver- 
tises extensively in local mediums 
overseas, as well as in export 
journals published in this country 
and circulated abroad. It is 
great believer in the liberal us 
of export sales letters. 

Consequently, its problem 
complicated to a tremendous de 
gree. But it simplifies its problem 
at the very start by a system ol 
crediting certain inquiries. and or- 
ders to its traveling sales fore 
or by the sales forces of the 
branch houses. 

The advertising in local mediums 
overseas is confined to territories 
in which branch houses are 
operated. These insertions ar 
tested and checked by advertis- 
ing simultanecusly, but not ider- 
tical offers, within each territor) 

So this company’s big problem 
focuses on the thousands of sales 
letters sent into territory not cov- 
ered by their branch houses or lb) 
salesmen. This takes in all the 
lesser marketplaces of the world 
Its prospect lists have _ beet 
most carefully compiled au 
checked, and represent ai mvest- 
ment, including advance credit rt 
ports, of over $1.50 a name. Cor 
sequently, it feels that it mus! 
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know absolutely which one of 
its various mail efforts is re- 
sponsible for arousing the pros- 
pect’s interest. 

To each letter and to each cir- 
cular is attached a card one and 
one-half by two inches in size, 
which is redeemable either for 
one dollar in samples of the com- 
pany’s household products, or as 
a credit memorandum of one dol- 
lar applying against any pur- 
chase. Inasmuch as an_ initial 
freight shipment involves at least 
$350 worth of merchandise, it can 
well afford to credit the buyer 
with one dollar on his first order. 

Since this merchandise credit 
memorandum system was adopted, 
more than 80 per cent of the in- 
quiries are checked by this one 
method alone. Taken in connec- 
tion with the keying of its for- 
eign correspondence, this has en- 
abled the company to trace over 
95 per cent of all inquiries and 
orders from new inquirers and 
accounts. 

The remaining 5 per cent are 
traced back by a paragraph of in- 
quiry inserted in the reply to over- 
seas correspondents. 

While it may be argued that this 
detailed keying of advertisements, 
correspondence and house maga- 
zines causes unnecessary expense, 
the obvious answer is that such 
elaborate methods should be used 
only when a justifiable reason ex- 
ists. The average exporter will 
not find it necessary to key more 
than special circularizations, of- 
fers and advertisements.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Lewis Dewart Apsley Dead 


Lewis Dewart Apsley, president and 
treasurer of the Apsley Rubber Com- 
pany, since 1885, died at Colon, Canal 
Zone, recently, at the age of seventy- 
three. He was a former Congressman, 
representing the Ninth Massachusetts 
district. 


Eastman Kodak Profits 


Kodak 
Company, Rochester, . Y¥., for the 
year ended December 31, 1924, shows 
a net profit of $17,210,815 after depre- 
ciation and Federal taxes, against $18,- 
877,229 in 1923. 


The report of the penen 
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Allied Newspapers, Inc., Ap- 
points Pacific Coast Manager 


Allied Newspapers, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has appointed the Kim. 
ball-Mogensen Company, with offices in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle 
to the management of its Pacific Coast 
representation. The interests of AJ 
lied Newspapers will be under the dj. 
rect supervision of M. C. Mogensen, 
vice-president, whose headquarters are 
in San Francisco. 

Under this arrangement, Kimball. 
Mogensen will represent the entire 
Allied list in that field. This list 
of newspapers includes: The Dallas 
Dispatch, acine Times-Call and the 
following Scripps-Howard _ newspapers 
Pittsburgh Press, Cleveland Press 
Cincinnati Post, Birmingham Post, San 
Diego Sun, San Francisco Daily News, 
Denver _Express, Washington Dail) 
News, Evansville Press, Indianapolis 
Times, Terre Haute Post, Lexington Ken 
tucky Post, Baltimore Post, Albuquerque 
State Tribune, Akron  Times-Press, 
Columbus Citizen, Toledo News-Bee, 
Youngstown Telegram, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma News, Memphis Press, Knox- 
ville News, El Paso Post, Fort Worth 
Press and Houston Press. 


Hearst Executives Meet at 
Chicago 

A meeting of executives of the Hearst 
newspaper organization, including pub- 
lishers, advertising managers, display, 
classified and circulation managers was 
held at the Furniture Mart, Chicago, o 
April 16, 17 and 18. 

Problems of the organization were dis 
cussed at departmental and joint ses 
sions. At a general meeting on April 1’ 
Mr. Hearst spoke on the value of secur: 
ing active co-operation between all de 
partments and the importance of constant 
and intelligent promotion. He insisted 
that his publishers “take their own medi- 
cine” and that they buy advertising space 
as well as sell it. 

Arthur Brisbane, who also spoke, dealt 
largely with reminiscences, but he, to, 
emphasized the value of promotional 
work, especially that kind which sels 
features of the paper to the better clas 
of readers. 


Collis Dried Buttermilk 
Campaign to Start 


An advertising campaign on_ Cullis 
dried buttermilk, manufactured by 
Collis Products Company, Clinton, 
Iowa, will start soon. Poultry mg 
zines will be used mostly, according ! 
W. R. Smith, secretary-treasurer 0 
the company. Farm paper and mage 
zine advertising also will used. 
This campaign will be directed, by tm 
Mace Advertising Agency, Peoria, 


Has Union Insurance Accoutl 
The Union Insurance Company of ! 
diana, Indianapolis, Ind., has placed} 
advertising account with W. S. Aki 
advertising, also of that city. 
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This is another third of Country Gentleman circulation ..... . 
Every advertising and sales manager who is interested in reach- 
y ing more than 800,000 additional Cpt ta circulation should 
“itry mo ag 04d “The Senator from wap wg a biography of John Sha 
ccording SH Williams; “Consolidating the Railroads,” by Henry C. Hall, 
| o Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission; and “How 
so 4s team be County Manager Plan Would Work,” by Herbert Quick— 
peoria, Ih Mall in the April 25th issue of The Country Gentleman. 


AcoW@THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
s a NDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Profit Strategy 


The Basis of Common-Sense Advertising 


% 


NDOW advertising with any name you will: 
Call it “institutional” or “good-will,” “publicity” 
or “straight mail order”. . . and you will not change it. 
It is a selling force whose capacity must be rated 
in terms of profit dollars. 
- «& « 


Thus campaigns must be planned, and expenditures 
determined, with earning sheets in mind. 
Too much pressure tends to cut profits. 


Too little ofttimes invites competitive attack ... 
or, as tragically, lets opportunity knock, and pass. 
ee a 
Knowing when to strike is all important. 
Sensing when not to strike is not less so. 


Choosing rightly the moment is the height of busi- 
ness strategy. For that is profit strategy... the 
strategy that leads to market mastery, to leadership 
founded on consistent yearly earnings. 

* * #* 

So there come times in every business when “to go 

or not to go” presents itself as the question. 


Great pressure, at that moment, the straining of all 
muscles, may result in leadership quickly gained... 
of profits multiplied. 


Or—it may be a costly folly. 


The futures of men and markets depend upon how 
the course is mapped. 
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Meeting those crises with decisive action, we hold, is 
an outstanding factor in wise advertising agency service. 

No one believes more than we in using advertising 
to its utmost . . . in pressing every point. 

But—not at the risk of profits. 

None believes more than we in conservative re- 
trenchment. 

But—not at the risk of losing a hard gained market. 

e* = 

The agent who wins must seek twin objectives for 
a client: outstanding leadership and consistent profit. 

He should be willing to sacrifice neither to the other. 

Hence he should fearlessly advocate pressure when 
good judgment indicates it; passing entrenchment 
when safety admits it. 

But, whichever the course, the end must justify the 
means. 

Advertising success should always be measured by 
dollars earned and markets gained. 

 *. * 

To us that seems but common sense. 

And common sense, the application of its principles 
and policies, holds supreme as the safe road to un- 
common results in advertising. 

The miracle of advertising is that when applied in a ° 
common-sense way, it brings magical results. 


&% 
LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 


; LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
724 South Spring Street Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 
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HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 
HEADS THE LIST! 


Figures furnished by The Advertising Record Co., 
of Chicago, give the accumulative advertising lineage 
of the leading publications in the mail order field 
for the first three months of 1925 as follows— 


Household Journal 50,286 lines 

49,724 lines 
Mothers Home Life 44,651 lines 
Vickery & Hill 37,161 lines 
Gentlewoman 33,551 lines 
Every Day Life 32,276 lines 


The Household Jour- 
nal is. a_ thirty-year- ‘ , 





old publication circu- 


7 se amc . CIRCULATION 
the villages and rura e 
districts of illinois, | 92-60 an agate line 
Indiana, Ohio, Michi- ae . 

Beginning with the September, 


Min be -é He “a - 1925, issue, $2.75 an agate line. 


Missouri, Kansas and $ 1 450-9 a p a g e 


Nebraska and having 
the Lowest Rate in Beginning with the September, 
proportion to circu- 1925, issue, $1,550 a page, 
lation of any paper $1,700 for back cover in colors. 
in its class! Forms close promptly 5th 


of preceding month 














IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 




















These Ideas Help Get an O. K. on 
Business Reports 


There Are Ways of Preparing a Report That Will Enhance the Possi- 
bilities of Securing Favorable Consideration 


By R. C. Hay 


[5 there a single executive in been completed. It should give in 
business today who does not, at at most two pages the entire meat 
some time or other, have to put of the report, or at least the con- 
some idea or plan of his into writ- clusions reached, with a brief 
ten form, to submit to the board reference to the reasoning back of 
of directors or a superior officer the conclusions. The report itself 
for approval ? may be and should be to a very 
How many executives have large degree a statement of fact 
given thought to the development or a careful working out with 
of a form: for their reports that supporting data of the argument 
will be most effective? How inthe case. It should not attempt 
many have recognized the fact to sell so much as it should en- 
that there are ways of preparing deavor to express clearly the facts. 
a report that will give the ideas But in the summary, the writer 
and facts presented the maximum has the opportunity to pick 
of opportunity to get favorable out the leading conclusions, high- 
consideration from the reader? light them with a few terse state- 
It is a mistaken idea that plenty ments drawn from the report, and 
of red ink, many underlined head- _ try to lead the reader to an agree- 
ings, a ribbon or two to bind the ment right at the beginning, be- 
report, with a heavy cover in _ fore the details of the report have 
color and a neat title label, will ever been read. Then, the details 
all combine to help the report so. on which doubt may exist in the 
far along the way that it will be reader’s mind may be studied in 
certain to get action. Something the body of the report. Because 
more than colored ink and fancy the reader has had an opportunity 
covers are needed to make a good to get the main conclusions or 
report. recommendations in a_ forceful 
Probably one of the greatest way right at the start, he reads 
faults with the average business this detail with far greater under- 
report is that the compiler has standing and sympathy for the 
failed to preface the report with a facts presented than he would if 
concise and brief summary of the he were forced to go through 
conclusions reached in the report. twenty pages of manuscript to ar- 
Note the words “concise” and _ rive at the conclusions and recom- 
“brief.” They would hardly be mendations. 
descriptive of a three-page, single- 
space summary, with no headings 
or other matter to break the A very interesting example of 
monotony of the type page. And _ this sort of summary was worked 
yet just such a summary was at- out recently by a branch manager 
tached to a market survey report for a manufacturer. The service 
recently issued to one of its involved certain rental and upkeep 
clients by a well-known advertis- fees, as well as a down payment 
ing agency. This particular sum- of some size. The usual method 
Mary was so wordy, so detailed, of presenting the questions of 
and the type page so monotonous _ service fees, and contract relation- 
that the reader felt almost as ships was to put the whole matter 
though he were reading the full in the form of a letter. This let- 
report, and not the summary. ter described the service, the fees, 
The summary cannot be written and just what the purchaser would 
until after the entire report has be getting for his money, and why 








A CASE IN POINT 
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the service was more desirable 
than another form of service of- 
fered by competing manufacturers 
in the same line of business. The 
usual length of the letter was 
about five pages of single space 
typewritten material. 

The suggestion was made to 
take all this detail and make a 
regular report of it. Then, at- 
tached to the front of this report 
was a single-page letter, giving 
the forceful selling arguments for 
this particular form of contract, 
and the highlights of the proposi- 
tion as presented in the report. If 
the reader wanted to verify some 
of the comparisons made, or some 
of the facts presented, it would 
be a simple matter to refer to the 
report. The use of this method 
of summarizing in a letter the 
substance and conclusion of the 
report has proved to be so much 
more effective than the old method 
that it has become general 
throughout the company. 

Wherever the report is of suffi- 
cient length the summary oi the 


report should be followed by an 
index page containing the list of 
headings and the page on which 
the information referred to will 


be found. If the report is short, 
it is usually not necessary to put 
the page numbers on the index, 
but it is advantageous to give the 
order of points in the report. 

This enables the reader to see 
at a glance the complete list of 
headings. It is really an outline 
of the report and gives a bird’s- 
eye view of the field covered in 
the succeeding pages. 

The actual presentation of the 
detail data of a report is much 
improved if proper descriptive 
headings are inserted to indicate 
the division of the report into its 
parts. 

A very practical method for 
dividing a report is to state the 
major headings in the form of a 
question. The heading or ques- 
tio. is followed by text matter 
which undertakes to answer the 
question and clear up the doubt 
that may exist on each particular 
point. 

As an illustration of this meth- 
od, it is interesting to note the 
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headings used in a report recently 
issued on “The Salesman’s Bind- 


er.” These were as follows: 


1. Why does a salesman carry cata 
logues, discount sheets, etc. ? 

2. How are our salesmen now carry 
ing catalogues? i 

3. What specific uses are 
catalogue material ? 

4. What salesmen are particularly 
handicapped by the lack of a proper 
binder for catalogues? 
5. Recommendations as to a practical 
method of carrying catalogues. 

6. Who should be supplied with the 
salesman’s binder? 
7. How will the salesman’s 
prepared? 

8. How will the binder be kept up t 
date? 

9. What will the binder cost ? 


made of 


binder be 


_ To the executive not entirely 
familiar with the current practice 
of the company’s salesmen in 
carrying catalogues in the field, 
these questions are the ones which 
would first come to mind. The 
report gives an analysis of the 
problem in the form of these nat- 
ural questions, and then each 
question is answered in the detail 
part of the report. 

It has been proved time and 
again that it is quite profitable to 
give some study to the problem 
of type selection and arrangement 
in the preparation of reports. 
Poor paragraphing, poor spacing. 
and careless selection of identify- 
ing numbers for chapters, para- 
graphs and_ sub-paragraphs, all 
tend to reduce the effectiveness of 
a report. 

Another method of adding to 
the effectiveness and interest of 
reports is to include photographs, 
maps and charts where such ma- 
terial will help in graphically 
demonstrating an important point 

An example of this method oc- 
curs in the report on “The Sales- 
man’s Binder” in which tw 
photographs were included. One 
photograph taken in the field 
showed the type of binder in ust 
by the salesmen at the time the 
report was issued, and another 
photograph showed the _ binder 
recommended in the report. The 
contrast between the two methods 
of carrying and maintaining cata- 
logue material was brought ov! 
graphically by these photographs. 
thus adding effectiveness to the 
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argument presented in the report. 

Another illustration of interest 
was in connection with a report 
prepared on the market for a 
household product to be sold to 
retail grocers. To illustrate the 
possibilities of a counter display 
box, as recommended in the re- 
port, an illustration was included, 
showing an enlargement of a 
photograph of the interior of a 
grocery store, as taken from a 
newspaper advertisement, and 
sketched in color on the counter, 
all to scale, was the counter dis- 
play box. This visualization of 
the possibilities of the display box 
when placed on the grocer’s coun- 
ter was sufficient to impress the 
reader very favorably, which 
obviously was the purpose that 
the author of the report had in 
mind in having this sketch made 
and included in the report. 

Almost invariably a business re- 
port will be effective to just the 
extent that it is properly present- 
ed, in fact you might say, prop- 
erly staged. The author of the 
report usually is not present to 
argue for his point of view and 
he must depend upon the written 
word to convey his thought to the 
reader of the report. 

Any method of increasing the 
readability and effectiveness of a 
business report automatically in- 
creases the probability of an af- 
firmative agreement. Thought and 
time given to the improvement of 
the physical appearance of reports 
and to a proper arrangement of 
material in reports will repay the 
time and effort involved many 
times over. 







F. M. Turner Heads Knapp 
Company 
F. M. Turner, vice-president, has been 
elected president of The Knapp Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of color 
work, art calendars and mailing mediums. 
He succeeds Nelson B. Hatch, resigned. 
E. Hogan, formerly secretary, has 
been made vice-president. 


Advanced by Milwaukee Bank 

Miss Ruth Pearse has been appointed 
advertising manager of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, with 
which she has been associated for the 
last five years. 


E. M. Alexander, Vice-Presj- 
dent, New York “American” 


E. M. Alexander, who has been pub- 
lisher of the New York Daily Mirror 
since William Randolph Hearst started 
that publication about ten months ago, 
has been made vice-president of the New 
York American and a member of the 
executive council of the Hearst Corpora. 
tion. He will assume full direction of 
the advertising department of the New 
York American and Sunday American, 

In 1910 Mr. Alexander entered the 
publication field as representative of 
Cosmopolitan, later becoming advertising 
manager of Harper’s Bazar, and served 
several years in the Hearst magazine 
organization. In 1917 he became asso 
ciated with the New York Tribune, re- 
signing the advertising managership of 
that newspaper in 1919 to become adver- 
tising director of the New York Sun. 
Shortly thereafter Mr. Munsey purchased 
the New York Herald and Mr. Alexander 
became advertising director of both news. 
papers, serving in that capacity until 
1922, when he returned to the Hearst 
organization as advertising director of 
the New York Evening Journal, later 
becoming publisher of the Daily Mirror. 

J. Mora Boyle, who has been adver- 
tising director of the Daily Mirror since 
shortly after it started publication, con- 
tinues with that newspaper in full charge 
of advertising. 


Business Publishers and Agen- 


cies Continue Luncheons 

The plan for holding a series of joint 
luncheons for members of The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., and the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, has been reported in Print- 
ERs’ Inx. The first of this series was 
held at New York on April 2. Sue- 
ceeding joint luncheons are to be held 
as follows: 

At Boston on April 28, A. E. Green- 
leaf of the Boston council of the agency 
association will be in charge. H. G. 
Lord will speak for the business pub- 
lishers. 

At Chicago on May 27, L. Northrup, 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, will be 
in charge. 

At Cleveland on May 28, W. A. P 
John of the Dunlap-Ward Advertising 
Company, Inc., will be in charge. 

All the speakers. at these luncheons 
have not been decided upon as yet. It 
is expected that Malcolm Muir, repre 
senting the business papers, and M. L 
Wilson, representing the agency asso 
ciation, will attend all of the luncheons. 


Solder Account for 
Bellamy-Nefft 


The Chicago Solder Company, maker 
of Kester self-fluxing solder and Kester 
metal mender for household use, has a? 
pointed the Bellamy-Neff Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Business and farm 

apers will be used. Special copy 's 
| oa prepared to show radio owners 
uses for these products. 
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Conditions are 
ideal for another 
big money crop 
in the St. Paul 
territory. We 
forecast one of 
the biggest buy- 
ing years in the 
history of the 
Northwest 


St. Daul Di t 
Pg ky tre 


Solid coverage at one 
low cost inthe St. Paul 
Salient—the richest 
section of the rich 
Northwest. 


Total Net Paid Circulation: 
Dispatch 89,411, Pioneer Press 75,146 
Morning and Evening Combination: 


6-45 5 7 
Sunday Pioneer Press 154,257 


Figures as of February 27, 1925. 
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“This St. Paul dis. 
trict is still supplying 
95% of the total rye 
raised in the United 
states—90% of the 
barley—90% of the 
flax— 70% of the 
beans and nearly all 
of the spring wheat. 
The proceeds of last 
year’s bumper crop 
have been used al- 
most entirely in pay- 
ing off back interest 
and delinquent tay- 
es, $5,500,000 of de 
linquent taxes in ad- 
dition to the 1924 
taxes has been re 
duced to $400,000 in 
the grovp of farms 
covered by Federal 
Land Bank _ mort- 
gages in the St. Paul 
district. 

There 1s every rea 
son for __ believing 
that a considerable 
quantity of latent 
purchasing power 
exists at this time in 
the Northwest. From 
every’ standpoint 
1925 will be the 
greatest replacement 
year that we up here 
have ever seen, for 
we are down to bed 
rock, our heavy it 
debtedness has been 
wiped out, we just 
simply have got 1 
buy, and we have the 
money with which 
buy.” 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, New York 


Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco 
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Thumbs Down for the Corner- 
Cutting Salesman 


Cutting Corners Is a Habit Which Should be Promptly Corrected 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


T is high time that sales man- 

agers studied a habit which has 
hold of most salesmen—namely, 
cutting corners. Once a salesman 
realizes that he has this habit and 
that it is standing in the way of 
his progress, possibly even stand- 
ing in the way of his holding his 
job, the cure is not necessarily 
dificult. The trouble usually lies 
in the fact that the sales executive 
is usually in one spot and the 
salesman in another while the 
habit is making its greatest head- 
way. The result is that corner 
cutting by salesman after sales- 
man goes on and on and on. 

Now, one great big reason for 
the common, garden variety of 
corner cutting is that none of 
us likes to call it by its real name, 
which is just sheer laziness. We 
are all entirely too prone to feel 
that we are working harder than 
we should. We can hardly afford 
to take a “holier than thou” atti- 
tude and find fault with the sales- 
man on the road when we, our- 
selves, feel the need of two or 
three afternoons a week for golf. 
Very likely that is why we hesi- 
tate to tell a salesman he is lazy. 
We prefer to write him letters 
and bulletins about increased ef- 
heiency. 

The fact is, though, that, while 
on one hand, a 25 per cent in- 
crease in business seems a stupen- 
dous undertaking, it is true that 
nine men out of ten who are in 
the business of selling goods can 
do 25 per cent more work with- 
out taking chances of developing 
athletic heart or brain fag. I 


think the following incident will 
help prove the point. 
Jones used to clerk in a retail 
} He was a good 
clerk. He was on the job at seven 
in the morning and he worked un- 
til seven at night, except Satur- 
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days, when he worked until ten 
in the evening. He was ambitious 
and looked forward to becoming 
a traveling salesman. He received 
his chance. He went to work for 
a biscuit concern. 

I saw Jones four months after 
he started out. 

How are 
Jones?” 

“To be honest with you, not so 
-good! I’d like to talk to you a 
little. You know I’m married and 
I’ve got to keep working, but the 
house roasts me something awful. 
They don’t seem to figure I’m a 
new man.” 

“How much are you off on vol- 
ume?” I asked him. 

“If I could do about a third 
more than I am doing, I’d be mak- 
ing the grade.” 

“Suppose we figure it out that 
way, then. How many sales are 
you averaging a day?” 

“Oh, around ten to twelve. 
Mine is a suburban territory— 
long jumps between stores.” 

“In other words, you are mak- 
ing sixty to seventy calls a week 
—good calls, I mean?” 

“No—I don’t work Saturdays. 
It’s no use. Fifty to sixty calls 
is about it.” 

“All right—fifty to sixty calls, 
then. You tell me you need about 
a third more in total volume. 
Suppose you stretch the calls up 
to fifteen a day and hold up to 
ninety a week. If you are doing 
two-thirds of your volume on 
about sixty calls or less, then 
ninety calls a week ought to do 
the job. What time do you get 
out in the morning?” 

“About eight o’clock.” 

“Do you mean you make your 
first call about eight?” 

“No, leave home about eight.” 

“Well, that’s more apt to be 
eight-fifteen or eight-thirty, then, 


you making it, 
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and that means you aren't mak- 
ing any calls until nine. Of course, 
you will tell me that between 
twelve and two you can’t see many 
grocers, and also that after four 
they are too busy. So you are 
really working about five hours 
a day, five days a week — and 
you’re trying to do an _ honest 
week’s work in twenty-five work- 
ing hours. Now, you figure out 
how to get in at least forty-eight 
hours and don’t forget that the 
salesmen’s union has no hours.” 

No need to go into further de- 
tail so far as Jones goes. We’ve 
all run into his type. 

More often than not, the first 
place to look for the trouble 
when a salesman is not up to vol- 
ume is his working hours. Selling 
goods is pretty much like any 
other sort of labor. It calls for a 
full day’s work, and a full week's 
work. If a man can work twen- 
ty-five hours a week and come 
within a third of doing a good 
job, then obviously, why not work 
forty-eight to fifty hours and do 
the job so well that there is pro- 
motion in sight? 

There is one outstanding, sure- 
fire rule in salesmanship and that 
is that the men who are at the top 
and who hold their places at the 
top are, without exception, men 
who are huge workers. They may 
not appear to be hard workers. 
There are many salesmen who 
would feel humiliated if anybody 
knew that they worked hard, but, 
nevertheless, they are tremendous 
workers. 

One of the really big salesmen 
in the food business is Frank 
Lewis, at San Antonio, Texas. 
Frank Lewis will probably feel 
offended because I am _ giving 
away this secret. It is the one 
thing he tries hardest to conceal. 
If he had told me personally, I 
could not pass this information 
along, but I -found it out in an- 
other way, so my conscience is 
clear. 

Frank Lewis is a highly suc- 
cessful salesman of food prod- 
ucts. He sells thousands of bags 
of sugar, thousands of cases of 
milk and what not. But he takes 
pride in building a reputation for 
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not making an effort to produc 
business. And yet he is a tremen 
dous worker. Follow him aroun 
a week and that fact is proved 
Check up off his success oyer 
many years, and it is evident thar 
only by hard work could he hay: 
obtained such results. 

But it is this type of salesman 
that is apt to mislead the young- 
ster. The cub doesn’t see Frank 
Lewis at work, so he thinks that 
orders come in without effort. 

Frank Lewis is like a famous 
New York dancing star. This 
chap goes through his steps on 
the stage with no apparent effort 
He conveys the impression that 
all he does comes perfectly nat- 
urally. “It’s just a gift,” is his 
comment. 

And yet, if you hunt him out 
when he is away from his pub- 
lic, you are more apt than not to 
find him at work in some obscure 
corner of the town, practicing, 
practicing, practicing. His public 
success is the result of hours and 
years of persistent thought and 
practice. Certainly there is natural 
ability upon which to build, but 
huge and continued effort is the 
answer to his place on the ladder 

While this individual is taking 
a careless and nonchalant public 
attitude toward his art and his 
business, but privately working 
and practicing to accomplish stil 
more, the gathering places of stage 
folk in New York are running 
over, out of show hours, with 
hundreds of aspiring youngsters 
who are trying to convince then- 
selves that stage success is a gift 
and that they have that gil 
and that some day it will be 
recognized. 


WHY THIS SALESMAN FAILED 


There is a salesman like that 
in Virginia. He has been working 
in a desultory way for years. He 
ought to be up with the best o 
them by now. He is ambitious and 
has the natural ability upon which 
to build. But a tinge of sournes 
creeps into his talk with other 
salesmen. 

“The trouble is there 1s 10 
much pull in this business. 4 
you haven’t any pull, you get lett 
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in the sticks. I could fill any of 
the big jobs that my company has 
in the New York office, but they 
never give me a chance.” 

A sarcastic youngster asked 
him what he had ever done to de- 
serve a chance. 

“T’ve stuck with the company 

twenty years. I’m entitled to a 
chance. One of these days, I'll 
quit them and get a job with an- 
other house that appreciates its 
men.” 
I heard this same fellow talk- 
ing things over with a new sales- 
man for a competing house. The 
new man had just graduated from 
the stenographic ranks. It was 
his first venture in the business 
of selling goods. Here was what 
the sour one said: 

“Well, kid, if you’ll take a word 
of advice from a man who has 
had twenty years’ experience in 
selling goods, you won’t break a 
leg whooping it up over your ter- 
ritory. Take it easy and save your 
breath and your strength. You're 
a long way from home and the 
boss doesn’t know it if you get 
out at seven in the morning.” 

One day a salesman said to 
me: “I know I could work quite 
a few stores after dinner at night 
in my line, but the other boys on 
the road kid the life out of me 
if they catch.me working like that. 
You see, we get to knowing each 
other, working the same territory 
and we’re supposed to be through 
by four or five o’clock.” 

Of course, the “T-to-T” sales- 
man is a standing joke, but many 
a salesman prides himself on be- 
ing one. He tells himself that his 
territory is in such good shape 
that instead of getting away from 
home Saturday night, he can leave 
home on Monday morning. The 
train brings him to his objective 
about three in the afternoon—too 
late.to get to work that day. But 
he makes a good start early Tues- 
day morning. He does a good vol- 
ume. His house can hardly com- 
plain. He is earning his salary. 
He is right up to a year ago—a 
little bit ahead. There is no use 
trying to work on Saturday, any 
way, so he might as well get away 
Friday night and be home Sat- 
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urday. Nothing like taking care 
of one’s health and spending a 
little time with the family. The 
best train leaves for home at two 
o’clock Friday afternoon. Well, 
it’s been a good week and if he 
can see a couple of back-calls 
Friday morning, he’s through. 

Within three months, he has his 
family trained to his home-coming 
every Friday evening. Then he 
works out the clever plan oi leay- 
ing on an earlier train on Friday 
so he can be home ard take the 
family to the movies. ‘After all, a 
man who has come to his point in 
life and made the record with the 
house that he has made isn't ex- 
pected to watch the clock so much 
as the volume. And his volume 
is all right. He will- see that he 
keeps it coming along and nobody 
can kick. 

Donaldson was such a man 
He had been in his territory for 
ten years. He had done a little 
better each year. He carried a 
little book showing his volume 
year by year and he showed it 
with pride. “Every year an im- 
provement,” he would say. 

He was not the type of sales- 
man who put in the annual cry 
for an advance. He was making 
a nice living, had saved a little 
money, figured on holding his job 
for fifteen years more and then 
would retire with a little income. 
In the meantime, “health before 
wealth.” 


THEN 


Then, one day, he lost his job. 
with a month’s notice. And here 
was the answer: That territory 
had tripled in population in ten 
years. There used to be about a 
100 prospective accounts in tt 
There were now over 300. And 
most of the new ones were hand- 
ling other lines. Donaldson had 
paid no attention to them. He 
knew his list of dealers and he 
had seen them as per his routt 
book. So long as his total vol 
ume, compared with the year be- 
fore, showed an increase, Donald- 
son did not think, nor fret, m0 
worry. 

It was the advertising depat 
ment which figured up what it com 































HE WAS FIRED 
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‘oe \ The majority of the Amerseals 
nis job. ' are lithographed—the users realize 
id here A ‘ f the merchandising, advertising and 
Story Srnie v.c - selling value of having their name, 
erriton) trade-mark or slogan appear in a 
in ten : distinctive manner upon that por- 
about 2 ee tion of the container that first 
a it meets the eye. 
) .. Amerseal Your Product 
e hane- P 
on had A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” 
m. He Is Not Possible 
and he 
is route AMERICAN METAL CAP 
oa COMPANY 
year be: 1 Brooklyn New York 
\ Id- Branches in the following cities: 
Dona 
Chicago Los A 
fret, not Cleveland 
depart Louisville 
at it com 
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Interested in 
personal contact 
with prosperity? 


Visit the Nine Key Cities 
on the circle tours that are 
to follow the Houston Con- 
vention. Meet Texas pros- 
perity. face to face. The 
newspapers of these cities 
will be waiting for you with 
a warm sincere welcome. 
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don’t play one spade for 
an ace—in Texas 


Texasisnot peculiar. Like 
any other state, it cannot 
carried for your product 
with but one or two cities 
behind you. 


In Texas—that part of 
Texas which is known as 
the Greater Market—NINE 
KEY CITIES tap the boun- 
tiful wealth of ninety per 
cent of all population, con- 
centrated in half the square 
mile area. 


Here in these nine cities 
the principal jobbing inter- 
ests are located. On these 
nine cities the attention of 
the Greater Market focuses 
for its sources of supply. 


From these points your 
merchandise is distributed 
most easily—outlying trade 
territories are most easily 
worked. 


You cannot neglect the 
opportunities which any 
one of these markets pre- 
sents without denying to 
your Texas sales records the 
rewards which intelligent 
cultivation of that market 
will bestow. 


Each of these key markets 
is the door that opens out 
into its own trade territory 
—territory now rich and 
prospering with the billions 
that come to Texas in ex- 
change for its cotton, corn, 
lumber, oil, live stock and 
manufactured products. 


Realize. These nine cities 
combined constitute Amer- 
ica’s fifth metropolitan mar- 
ket. 850,000 people live 
within their corporate lim- 
its. Only Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, Chicagoand New York 
are greater. 


Here—in these cities—be- 
fore the detail work of secur- 
ing distribution in trade ter- 
ritories has started, you can 
develop liberal volume and 
territorial prestige for your 


goods. 


This is the best way to 
sell Texas. You may try 
others but no other will be 
so cheap, so effective, so 
certain. — 


Any newspaper in any key city will be glad to give you , om 
data on its territory entirely without obligation to you. Write, 
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to advertise in that market and 
was unable to reconcile the high 
advertising cost against the rela- 
tively low volume. Advertising 
on the basis of the present popu- 
lation and the present number of 
stores called for a volume at least 
twice as great as was being pro- 
duced. <A checking up showed the 
great number of unsold accounts. 

Donaldson had been increasing 
the size of the corners he’ cut 
while the natural demand had 
grown greater and greater. Two 
youngsters were put into his old 
territory. They soon did three 
times what he had been doing. 
Donaldson, if he had worked 
forty-eight hours a week, could 
have made twice the money he 
was making and would have been 
much nearer to that state of inde- 
pendence toward which he looked. 
But the short cut that he had fig- 
ured out failed to make good. 

Then there is the pet short-cut 
of leaving the sample case in the 
hotel. “Why lug that heavy thing 
around with me? The trade knows 
our line by now. And what’s 
more, I’ve got my dealers trained. 
They handle our line and they 
leave it to me to fix them up. 
Anyway, they are busy and I have 
a long route to cover. What’s the 
good of asking them to look over 
a line they have seen many times 
before? I just write the order 
down anyway.” 

That was from a confectionery 
salesman. 

Checking up his territory, it de- 
veloped that he was one of six 
men working competing lines on 
the same trade. Although he had 
probably the best and longest line, 
he got less than 10 per cent of the 
business, and that 10 per cent was 
largely on unprofitable staples. 
The principal reason was because 
he did not show his trade some- 
thing new. 

“I always want to see new 
things in candy,” a dealer ex- 
plained. “The children come in 
and they look around for some- 
thing new. Maybe it is only a 
different shape, but it is something 
new and they try it.” 

The confectionery salesman who 
really got the volume out of that 
territory carried two huge ‘cases 
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and, in addition, a special tray of 
new numbers. He worked his 
new-number case first. Invari- 
ably, he put into it the items which 
were really new and such seasop- 
able items which could be classed 
as seasonably new—confectionery 
which was coming into style again 
as fall was approaching, but which 
had been relegated to the back of 
the case during the summer 
months, and later-on, next spring, 
bringing into the new case, con- 
fectionery purely suitable to warm 
weather. That salesman had 
taught his trade to feel that they 
could look to him for new things 
to liven up the stock. And after 
showing them the new things, he 
held their attention right through 
his whole stock. His calls took 
much longer. He generally held 
the buyer for half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour. But he made use 
of that entire period of time. 

A peculiarly vicious feature of 
corner cutting is that of passing 
up stores ‘that “don’t look like they 
are doing much.” A sales man- 
ager felt that his man in a given 
territory was hitting the high 
spots, so he sent a second sales 
man over the same-territory. The 
second salesman had a list of. the 
firm’s customers and _ instructions 
to pass them-by, confining his ef- 
forts. to dealers whose names were 
not on the list. 

The firm had. 300 accounts in 
that territory. Yet, the new mat, 
by the time he had covered that 
section, had sent in orders for 
over 200 new customers. The 
regular man was first incensed 
and then surprised. 


A POOR ALIBI 


explained: 
people will just get us in bad with 
our regular trade. Most of thes 
stores are second raters. We't 
got the good ones. When olf 
trade sees these people displaying 
our line, they'll have it in form 
and for the line.” 

That is an old, worn-out bogey 
which many a salesman woIK 
overtime and with which ™ 
soothes his conscience because 
knows he is cutting corners. 

And _ so we could go on for mall 
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23% GAIN 


In the first four months of this year the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER. has ex- 
ceeded its business of the same period 
of last year by 23% — because it is ren- 
dering an outstanding service to its 
advertisers, helping them get more 


business abroad. 
372 
Seventh 
Ave. 
New York 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST EXPORT PAPER 
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Charles Austin Bates 
Picks a Winner 


HENEVER a lusty infant 
howls his way into the world 


admiring relatives and le 
admiring neighbors gather about t 
look the newcomer over, to comment 
and to prophesy. 
In June 1900 the first issue 0 
The Furniture Record made its appear 
ance. Some called it good, some bad 
Charles Austin Bates, in his book 0 
business literature and art, stated tha 
one of the most important journalsi 
in the field was published at Gran 
The symbol of Rap ids. 
True Service in the The 25th Anniversary Number 0 
FurnitureField — this journal, published in June, wi 
mark a quarter-century of usefulnes 
in the industry. This issue is of doubl 
importance for it is also the Mi 
Summer Market edition. 





Be 1900~ TWENTY-FI FT 
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In addition to its regular circulation (which 
py the way, is the largest net paid A.B. C. in 
the field), copies will ‘be distributed through- 
out the market buildings in Chicago and 
Grand Rapids. 

Editorially, in addition to merchandising 
and market features, the 25th Anniversary 
Number will be an authentic and interesting 
review of the furniture industry during the 
past quarter-century. Bound in imitation 
white-kid leather covers lithographed in four 
colors, it assures exceptional attention—, and 
will be kept for months, perhaps years. 

Every maker of furniture and home fur- 
nishings of consequence will want to be in- 
cluded in this edition, the finest of any that 
has ever been published. There is no advance 
in advertising rates altho the single copy price 
has been raised to fifty cents a copy. Forms 
closing May 1oth. 

You will find upon investigation, we be- 
lieve, that what Charles Austin Bates said 
about The Furniture Record twenty-five years 
ago is today more true than ever. A letter 
will immediately bring you imformation—, 
either about the field and the merchandising 

sibilities for your product, or . about 
he publication; depending upon what you 
equest. 

Just stip Mell, our office boy, into your 
lictation basket as a reminder to write us 
his afternoon, or whenever you dictate again. 


‘The Grand Rapids 
RNITURE RECORD 


‘ublished by the Periodical Publishing aiaear 
Grand Rapids. Michigan.U.S.A. 


A.8.C. — AB. P. 





The Periodical 
Publishing Com- 
pany publishes 
The Grand Rapids 
Furniture Record, 
The Furniture 
Manufacturer and 
Artisan, The Am- 
erican Funeral Di- 
rector, Services for 
the retail merchan- 
diser and conducts 
the National Retail 
Furniture I nsti- 
tute. 


“Ahem!-Just to remind you Mister 


to write The Furniture Record ar 


Grand Rapids,Michigon for that 
information you wished toca” 
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pages, describing ways and means 
for cutting corners and telling 
what they lead to. However, this 
little study is not meant to be a 
compendium.of’ methods for cor- 
ner cutting, but rather an attempt 
to see how much more volume 
each salesman can secure if he 
will develop a sincere desire to 
make his days and his weeks as 
full of productive effort as pos- 
sible, rather than figuring out 
ways and means for making short 
cuts. 


Mail-Order Sales Up for 
March 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
report sales: of $19,816,582 for the 
month of March, as compared with 
$17,381,442 for the corresponding month 
in 1924. There is an increase of '$2,435,- 
140 or 14 per cent. Sales for the first 
three months of 1925 are reported at 
$62,931,264, compared with $54,561,914 
for the same three months of last year. 
This is a gain of $8,369,350 or 15.3 per 
cent, ; 
Sales of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Chicago, for March are given as 
$16,019,974, a record for the month and 
an increase of $1,951,327 or 13.8 per 
cent over the corresponding month in 
1924, when sales amounted to $14,068,- 
647. Sales for the first three months 
were $41,407,165, as against $37,863,- 
932 for the same period in 1924. This 
is a gain of $3,543,233 or 9.2 per cent. 


Furniture Account for White 


Agency 


The Mueller Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the White Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city. Plans 
are being made for a national advertis- 
ing campaign on its upholstered furni- 
ture. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


L. R. German with Peerless 
Motor 


Leon R. German, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the Olds Motor Works, ont 
sing, Mich., and sales manager of the 
Durant Motor Company of Michigan, 
has been appointed assistant to Edward 
Ver Linden, president of the Peerless 
Motor Car Company, Cleveland. 


Will Represent “Pacific 
Homestead” 


Pacific Homestead, Salem, Oreg., has 
appointed Albert Byers as its Portland, 
Oreg., representative. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the Brownsville 
Woolen Mills, Portland. 
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r We See a 
Spruce-Up. Campaign 
in the Offing 


UnIversaL TraveE Press Synpicate 
New York Apriv 14, 192 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your position of prominence in the 
business world and your observation of 
the men who try to make their way to 
success in business, will make your 
opinion-of importance on a matter which 
we feel has not received sufficient at 
tention. 

In a recent study made by us, we 
have come to the conclusion that a man 
must dress carefully and. correctly as 
part of his business equipment. We 
have come ‘to the conclusion that it is 
often as damning for a man to wear a 
bad suit of clothes as it is for him to 
use bad grammar. 

Do you not feel that the business man 
who seeks to assume )léadership among 
men must have regard for his outward 
appearance just as he has regard for 
the appearance of a business letter that 
goes from his office, just as he has 
regard for the other outward symbols 
of the inner man? 

If a man’s clothes are archaic or un 
sightly he will have equal, difficulty in 
satisfying the office boy as in impressing 
the executive with his intelligence, relia- 
bility and forcefulness. - Do you not 
believe that creases in a_ suit often 
reflect creases in a- mind? 

May we have from you some ex 
pression of opinion on this subject to 
give to the public in order that -the 
American business man may obtain a 
clearer idea of the correlation between 
personal appearance and business effec- 
tiveness? 

Myron BiuMmeEnTHAL 


fr RANKES, Myron, we haven't 
enough creases in our mind to 
have any opinions on this subject. 
But we have just enough creases 
to make us wonder why you 
should so altruistically offer to 
advise the public about matters of 
personal appearance. 

And by the way, we are sorely 
tempted to. ask that old question: 
Have you ever seen a statue of 2 
famous man whose trousers, pants, 
or pantaloons were well pressed 
—or creased, as you may say!- 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Will Publish Boys’ Magazine 

The Every Boys Publishing Company, 
Hollis, N. Y., is the name of a nev 
company which has been formed to pub 
lish Every Boy's Magazine. It will a 
pear monthly, starting with the May 
issue. The type page will be 10316 
inches by 7 inches. H. R. McInerney 
is business manager. J. P. Duffy 
director of advertising 
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Remember What Judge Corrigan 
Said to Aaron Kosofsky 


Some Advice to a Publisher Planning to Issue a Book on How to Create 
News for the Press 


Wittrams & WiLkins CoMPANYy 

Battrmore, Mp., Aprit 4, 1925 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

May I address a request to you, and 
through you to your readers? 

In course of preparation, to be pub- 
lished by our house some time this year, 
is a volume to be especially devoted to 
that sort of publicity in which events 
have been “created” in order to afford 
an opportunity to get press matter into 
newspapers. 

Among the readers of Printers’ INK 
there must be many who have made 
things of that sort happen. I would 
be mighty glad to have them send in to 
us descriptions of their best “stunts” to- 
gether with clippings and other material 
wherever this is possible. Such examples 
will be given due credit by name of the 
originator in the volume which is to 
be published and which is being prepared 
by one who we think is a particularly 
able publicity man. 

Remuneration for such examples as 
may be sent in will consist in the satis- 
faction of having helped to make a first 
class book on newspaper publicity, plus 
the gratitude of the author. This is a 


case where virtue and reward are one 
and the same thing. 

Rosert S. 

Manager, Publication Sales. 


GILL, 


ARON KOSOFSKY, a Sixth 
Avenue furrier in New York 
City, has a story for Mr. Gill. 

It ends with a quotation from 
Magistrate Corrigan sitting in 
Jefferson Market Court. Magis- 
trate Corrigan says: “Aaron Ko- 
a and two days in 
jai 

Aaron had become beset with 
the bright idea of getting “free” 
publicity for his fur shop by cre- 
ating news. It was Aaron’s idea 
that the way to create news was 
to turn a fox loose at noontime at 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second— 
one of the heaviest traffic centres 
in Greater New York—and offer a 
reward of $10 for its capture. 
Aaron proceeded to put his idea 
into action. Newspaper reporters 
and photographers were notified 
in advance. After much encour- 
agement Aaron finally persuaded 
his much bewildered fox to get it- 
self entangled in New York traffic. 

ut as soon as he had translated 
his bright idea into action he 


found himself under arrest on the 
complaint of the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Yes, Aaron offered a generous 
contribution to the Society—$500, 
in fact—if it would drop its com- 
plaint. But it wouldn’t. Conse- 
quently Aaron had the pleasure of 
saying “good morning” to Magis- 
trate Corrigan. 

Now, in a case such as this, 
even though the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals had 
not acted, it would be possible for 
the law to reach out and deal with 
fake news-creators of the Kosof- 
sky type. There is in New York 
State a law that reads: 

“Any person who knowingly 
and willingly states, delivers or 
transmits by any means whatever 
to manager, editor, publisher, re- 
porter or other employee of a 
publisher of any newspaper, maga- 
zine, publication, periodical or 
serial any false and untrue state- 
ment of fact concerning any per- 
son or corporation with the intent 
that the same shall be published 
is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

We could go on with other ex- 
amples of “news” creation of. re- 
cent and old vintage. We might 
tell of the poppings of Popoff this 
past winter—a St. Petersburg, 
Florida, “news” creation. Some 
bright press agent thought that 
the association of “St. Peters- 
burg” with Russia was sufficient 
for him to create a Russian char- 
acter by the name of Popoff whose 
ravings would fill column after 
column of newspaper space with 
“free” publicity for Florida’s fair 
St. Petersburg. We might tell 
how Douglas Fairbanks’ -exploita- 
tion director made a tie-up with 
the National Archery Association 
to get “free” publicity for “Robin 
Hood”; or of: Blanche Sweet’s 
Bobbed Hair Club; or why a pig 
was sent to Pat O’Malley at a cer- 
tain San Francisco hotel; or how 
the pearl that Carmel Myers 
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“Straws” —in th 


Not since the years immediately following t 
Civil War has the textile industry at large been 
such a state of flux as now. 


Consumers’ buying habits are changing; artifici 
silk is a factor of great importance, having conf 
pletely upset the balance of cotton products and 
now influencing woolens and worsteds; a swi 
from worsted to carded wool has unsettled produ 
tion; a wide diversity between manufacturing co 
ditions north and south has raised the question 
future tendencies and expansion; the demand f 
more fancy goods and fewer staples has alter 
manufacturing conditions; much equipment th 
paid dividends ten years ago is now obsolete. 


Never before has the textile manufacturer been$ 
much at a loss to know what to make and how 


make it. 


Evolutionary changes which formerly spread 0 
over a generation are being concentrated into a 
years. With it all the volume of business in # 
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Textile Field 


dvertisers have never before had such an oppor- 
ity. Reader interest in TEXTILE WORLD 
ns never been at such a high pitch. Textile mill 
en have never been more receptive to new ideas, 
rticularly those which have a bearing on produc- 
bn cost and more accurate control of manufactur- 
i processes. 


e would welcome the opportunity to help you 
pnslate these conditions into terms which have a 
ect bearing on your sales problems. 


Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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found in an oyster at the Holly- 
wood Cafe got in that oyster. But 
we are not going to do that for we 
-believe that one detailed example 
is sufficient to explain our point. 

We have told the Kosofsky tale 
in detail and we have quoted: the 
New York State law against 
false news to show Mr. Gill that 
the book he proposes to publish 
will only sérve to encourage others 
to break laws that society has 
found necessary to enact to pro- 
tect itself. 

All press agentry, at best, is dis- 
honest; for it is founded on the 
dishonest principle of getting 
something for nothing. But the 
kind of press agentry that calls 
for the creation of events in order 
to hoodwink publications is not 
only dishonest, but it is despicable. 

A book such as Mr. Gill pro- 
poses to publish would not only 
tend to increase law-breaking, but 
it would help increase economic 
waste. It would give supposedly 
clever ideas to half-baked press 
agents who would get misin- 
formed and unenlightened manu- 
facturers to waste good money— 
money that could buy space in 
publications that could be’ used as 
part of some.well tried plan. of 
distribution. So we say to Mr. 
Gill before he finally acts on his 
proposed book: “Remember what 
Judge Corrigan said to Aaron 
Kosofsky.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


“Chain Store Age” Adds to 


Staff 

Arnold D. Friedman has been_ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Chain 
Store Age, New York. He was for- 
merly with the advertising departments 
of Radio World and Success. ore re- 
cently he has been with Modern Publi- 
cations, New York. 

Edward P. O’Donnell and Bert M. 
Arrick have joined the advertising staff 
of Chain Store Age. Mr. O’Donnell 
was formerly with the advertising staff 
of the Knit Goods Publishing Company, 
New York. Mr. Arrick was formerly 
with the Dry Goods Economist. 


_ Business-Paper Executive 
‘Committee to Meet 


The executive committee of The As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., will 
hold ‘a special meeting at the Seaview 
Golf Club, Absecon, N. J., on June 1, 
2 and 3.. J. H, Bragdon,. Malcolm Muir, 
and J. N. Nind, Jr, are in charge of 
arrangements. 
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Slight Advance in 
Charge for Post Office 
Checking Service 


Washington Bureay 

of PRINTERS’ Iyx 

[= charge for the service of 
correcting and checking mail- 
ing lists of advertisers by experi- 
enced postal clerks, offered by post 
offices throughout the country, has 
been increased from sixty to 
sixty-five cents an hour, per man 
engaged in the work. This slight 
increase was brought about by the 
new postal law, which provides: 

“That the pay of substitute, 
temporary, or auxiliary clerks at 
first and second-class post offices 
and substitute letter carriers in the 
City Delivery Service shall be at 
the rate of sixty-five cents per 
hour.” 

An official of the Post Office 
Department explains that the 
regulation governing the checking 
service for advertisers requires 
that the minimum rate paid by the 
department be charged the adver- 
tiser, regardless of the salary paid 
to the postal clerk who does the 
checking. Sixty-five cents per 
hour is now the minimum rate. 

This means that the Post Office 
Department pays a large part of 
the cost of checking and correct- 
ing mailing lists for advertisers. 
Nevertheless, it desires to extend 
the service, which results in 
economy for both the department 
and the advertiser. The service 
assures the advertiser of a live 
list with a resultant saving in pos- 
tage and better returns, and for 
the department it prevents much 
of the confusion and expense due 
to the forwarding, returning and 
dead-letter examination of mis- 
directed advertising mail material. 


Will Direct Maxwell-Chrysler 
Export Sales 


Morse has been appointed 
exports of the Maxwell 
Motor Sales Corporation and i 
Chrysler Motor Corporation, of De 
troit, succeeding H. M. Salisbury. He. 
has been with the domestic sales a7 
partment since 1914. He was at Ome 
time sales manager of the Wills Y 
Claire- Company, “and was _ for . 
years with the John N. Willys Expot 
Corporation. ae 


Elliott .C. 
director of 
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On May first we enlarge 
the space of our plant and 
the scope of our service. — 








‘ i 


eAimost two square 
blocks of modern 


printing equipment 
amply manned and 
ably serviced. A 
hardy plant blos- 
soming forth in 
healthy growth. 


~ 
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MOT’ LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


win ters Since &ighteen Seventy Six 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 4520 
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Cluett, Peabody & 
Flew advertising Arrow Collars in the Street ¢ 


for more than twenty continuous years, Cl 
Peabody & Company have just made a new long 
contract for every Street Car in the United St 
Our Printers’ Ink advertisement, issue of Decen 
8th, 1921, contained the following— 


“A picture of a product presented to many people 
morning, noon and night, every day in the year, 
will sell more goods than a thousand word aé- 


STREET RAILWAY@R 


Ete SS UAB 
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vertisement placed before the same number of 
people a limited number of times each year.” 


The Arrow Collar car cards are more than “good 
ctures.” ‘They are viewed every day by many millions 
people who are close enough to the cards to easily see 
ecut and style of the different collars. 


Clwett, Peabody & Company know from experience that 
Good Picture is Worth 10,000 Words” whenever it 
displayed in the Street Cars. 


RTISING COMPANY 


Pe »[] - 1 rollpoint 


ARROW 
COLLAR 


POSSESSIB G EXx¢ BEDI iGH 
es ETTTit G QU ALITIFS 
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If you can visualize a million farm homes— 
you can visualize the millions of things they 
need, the millions of things they will buy! 


Can you visualize a million dresses? 
a million rugs? 
a million automobiles? 


What won’t a million farm homes buy? 


What have you-to sell to a million farm 
homes? 


You can sell it through COMFORT! 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
Augusta, Maine 
WALTER R. JENKINS FRANKH, THOMAS 


428 Postum Building 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
New York Chicago 























My Reply to Critics Who Say Mar- 
keting Will Never Be a Science 


With Growth of Modern Merchandising Methods, It Can Be as Exact as 
Chemistry or Physics 


By Frederic A. Russell 


Professor of Business Organization and Operation, University of Illinois 


OME time ago.a friend said to 

me: “You don’t honestly be- 
lieve for a minute that marketing 
can ever become a science, do 
you?” Hoping that he might be 
able to shed some new light on 
the question, I countered with the 
query: “Why shouldn’t it become 
a science?” 

My friend had evidently been 
giving the matter some serious 
thought, because he summarized 
for me an array of reasons’ de- 
signed to show me that marketing 
never had been, was not now, and 
could not possibly become at,any 
future date, a science. He patient- 
ly pointed out that the engineer 
was dealing with tangibles. which 


could be measured and weighed, 
while the student of marketing 


as concerned with intangibles 
and imponderables, which could 
either be measured nor weighed. 
He elaborated the complex factor 
the human element, 
showing that people were so dif- 
ferent from one another that it 
as hopeless to attempt a mass 
method of dealing with them; 
at human nature was too com- 
plicated, too unknown, too varied 
and variable; that any calcula- 
ions were doomed to be upset if 
based on this human element. 
He indicated the ease 
which the chemist, physicist, 
ngineer could survey his problem 
it was all there under his eye. 
merchandiser is seeking to 
ontrol thousands of factors, 
ousan ds of miles away, and 
vhich Ire may never have even 
He cannot isolate each fac- 


oes the student of physics. 

ors are almost hopelessly in- 
etmingled, making it an appalling 
ask to determine which are the 


ones in .a_ particular 


My friend also called my- atten- 
tion to the fact that men had been 
struggling for thousands of years 
with production problems and but 
a decade or two with those sur- 
rounding the marketing of goods, 
for until yesterday, as the his- 
torian counts time, there was no 
marketing problem. 

This gentleman’s exposition of 
his text was interesting. My re- 
ply was: ‘‘Well, you have admitted 
yourself that the marketing prob- 
lem is a new one, so you should 
not expect the students of market- 
ing to have made the progress 
which has marked the study of 
older problems. It is a complex 
subject, you know.” 

This is about the answer usually 
given when this indictment is 
levied against those engaged in the 
study of this most fascinating— 
to them—of subjects. But I felt 
that my rejoinder was decidedly 
weak. I therefore set myself the 
task of arraying some of the 
marks of progress which are dis- 
cernible in the hope that the next 
time somebody states his convic- 
tion that marketing is hopeless as 
a science I might have a more 
forceful rebuttal. I found out 
some things tending to strengthen” 
my faith in the ultimate trans- 
formation of marketing from a 
crude art to a true science. 


A DEFINITION OF “SCIENCE” 


First, what is the meaning of 
the term “science’ ’? Here is a 
good definition: “Science is the 
knowledge of facts, laws,’ and 
proximate causes, gained and 
verified by exact observation and 
correct thinking.” From this defi- 
nition of science it is easy to see 
that the chief difficulties confront- 
ing the student of marketing are 


two:-First, he must have-a knowl- 


edge of facts as they exist; and 
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second, he must gain a measure of 
control over the conditions sur- 
rounding business problems, to the 
end that he may hold constant 
certain factors while he varies 
others and thus arrives at a 
knowledge of the “laws and 
proximate causes” mentioned in 
our definition. If these two ends 
could be accomplished, a science 
of marketing would be given to 
the world. 

Now let us examine some of the 
gains already recorded, bearing in 
mind that virtually all the progress 
has been made during the last 
generation. 

First, what knowledge has been 
gained of marketing facts? For 
years it was difficult to find a place 
at which to lay hold of this huge 
problem, and men studied market- 
ing from the standpoint of a given 
line of business. Later, they tried 
to split the problem up by con- 
sidering separately the various 
types of institutions engaged in 
the marketing process. But this 
was not wholly satisfactory, for 
these various institutions some- 
times performed the same func- 
tions, sometimes different ones. 
Gradually there developed the 
idea that the student of marketing 
was studying, not the jobber or 
the retailer, but the functions 
which each performed. In other 
words, we have now reached the 
point where we see the marketing 
problem as a compound of func- 
tions, which must be isolated and 
studied if we would develop a 
science. 

One of these marketing func- 
tions is that of selling or creating 
demand, which includes advertis- 
ing, salesmanship and sales man- 
agement. In order to make of 
marketing even an approximate 
science, two things are necessary: 
a knowledge of market facts and 
the power to control the condi- 
tions under which goods are mar- 
keted. At least, this control is an 


aid, although not absolutely essen-’ 


tial. Astronomers may calculate 
to a few seconds just when an 
eclipse will occur, although they 
possess not the slightest degree of 
control over the conditions caus- 
ing it. Observation may accom- 
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plish as much in marketing study 
as it has in astronomy. 

Traditional or regular channels 
of distribution, from manufacturer 
to wholesaler to retailer to con- 
sumer, offered too scant a knowl- 
edge of market facts and per- 
mitted virtually no control over 
market conditions. Therefore, the 
first step taken by producers to 
market their products more scien- 
tifically was to discover facts con- 
cerning their market as a whole. 
Twenty years ago such facts were 
exceedingly difficult to obtain. Can 
they be discovered now? 

All marketing rests on price: 
hence a knowledge of prevailing 
prices and of price trends is essen- 
tial. This information is today 
available from a score of sources 
whereas even a decade ago little 
was known along this line. 

The sales manager who can pre- 
dict general business conditions 
and can correlate the cycle of his 
own industry with the general 
business cycle is enabled to plan 
his campaign in such a way as to 
mitigate greatly the severity oi 
the ever-recurring crises. 

Of late it has become almost a 
truism to say that, before a sales 
campaign is launched, a market 
analysis or survey must be made. 
What is embraced by this now 
familiar term, and how should a 
market survey be made? 


DATA SECURED FROM SURVEYS 


In brief, a market survey yields 
data on such vital factors as 
population by geographical di- 
visions, occupation, age, sex and 
nationality, buying habits of each 
locality, prevailing industries and 
their condition, competition to be 
met, purchasing power, available 


, merchandising outlets and trans- 
‘ portation facilities. 


All this is to 
the end that the producer may cal- 
culate with some degree of pre- 
cision the demand for his product 
in each part of his territory and 
determine the most adv antageou: 
nethods for stimulating and satis- 
tying that demand. 

But from what sources ma} 
hese facts be obtained? In the 
irst place, the Department of Com- 
nerce under Secretary Hoover 's 
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he largest circulation 
ofany 35 Cent fashion 


° 


magazine in America 


146,308 A.B.C. 
—also— 
1500 schools and colleges 
where thousands of pupils in 
classes of Home Economics 
use daily in their studies the 
approved guide and textbook-- 


FASHIONABLE DRESS 
The Magazine for Mtlady 


Advertising Mgr. 
ton J. M. SHAPIRO Chicago 
DORK & CORBETT BURTON R. FREER, Lrd. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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taking up this work and making 
intensive market surveys of cer- 
tain markets. The United States 
Chember of Commerce and the 
various local chambers of com- 
merce have all performed valued 
service along this line. Metropoli- 
tan newspapers have analyzed in 
great detail their local markets. 
Advertising agencies have in their 
files vast funds of data bearing on 
market conditions encountered in 
marketing specific products. 

Trade associations, university 
bureaus of business research, vari- 
ous periodicals, firms of special- 
ized business advisers, and many 
large firms through their own re- 
search departments, are all collect- 
ing market data. Nor should we 
overlook the importance of the 
business press in this work. 

While these, and other agencies 
have been at work from the out- 
side, the cost accountant has been 
busy computing cost-to-sell by 
salesmen, by territories, by months, 
by products, and by various mar- 
keting methods, so we now have 
these important facts in our pos- 
session. Indeed, marketing owes 
as heavy a debt to the accountant 
as does engineering to the mathe- 
matician. 

While we are recognizing the 
debt owed by marketing to other 
sciences, we should not neglect to 
pay our respects to the psycholo- 
gists, who have been striving with 
a considerable measure of success 
to reduce human behavior to a 
science. With every forward step 
taken by the psychologists, the 
student of marketing may keep 
pace, for in creating or satisfying 
demand he is dealing with psy- 
chological factors. He rejoices 
that the bafflingly complex human 
element is yielding to analysis. 

It is sometimes not easy to dis- 
tinguish between knowledge of 
and control over conditions. For 
example, the tendency toward in- 
tegration or vertical combination 
in marketing has resulted in both 
increased knowledge of and a 
greater degree of control over 
marketing factors. 

What are the effects of this 
trend toward integration? 

The first step taken by the pro- 
ducer in reaching out to establish 


INK 
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a control over the marketing of 
his product was that of identify- 
ing his product by name, package, 
trade-mark, color or other device. 
Without this, little knowledge of 
its fate could be had and no con- 
trol over it could be exerted. Once 
the product was differentiated and 
identified it could be advertised 
and advertising offers perhaps the 
most powerful machinery with 
which to control demand. 

Still another factor in establish- 
ing a control over the marketing 
of a product has been the employ- 
ment of specialty salesmen, hired 
by, and responsible directly to, the 
manufacturer instead of the job- 
ber. This movement has been 
furthered by the opening up of 
branch sales offices, and in some 
instances by the building up of a 
sales organization which sells 
direct to the consumer. This is 
the case with such products as the 
cash register, adding machine and 
farm machinery of some kinds. 
Branch retail stores, such as those 
used by some shoe manufacturers, 
present another illustration of this 
integrating process. 


EXTENT OF MARKET CONTROL 


Just how far can this ability to 
control the factors in the market- 
ing process be extended? 

At the outset, the manufacturer 
analyzes his product carefully in 
its relation to the market. He 
modifies it to suit the demand for 
it, which has been determined by a 
survey of the field. He perhaps 
decides to package the product 
and applies at once a number of 
well-known principles governing 
the design of the package. To 
attain the goal of a perfect pack- 
age he performs a series of ex- 
periments, testing the reactions to 
various packages of many repre- 
sentative persons until the exper! 
ments show conclusively that one 
certain package most nearly ap- 
proaches the ideal. 

This is but one hasty illustra- 
tion, but similar principles have 
been discovered in advertising 
Appeals have been classified with 
respect to the kinds of readers 
most likely to be moved by each. 
The effects of colors have been 
studied. Balance and eye move 
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Wit is the 19th hole in the modern 
round of bridge and dancing, 
theatres, radio, and cars. Sheer wit 
has made College Humor the tast- 
iest mental stimulus for more than 


300,000 highest type spending 
folks—mostly folks with the colle- 
giate manner of thinking. What 
more can an advertiser reasonably 
ask for than to talk to this class— 
and always catch them in a happy 
frame of mind, predisposed to read 
and relish what he has to say? 


College Humor 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

B. F. Provanpiz Gero. W. Stearns 
Advertising Director Eastern Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave. Flatiron Bldg. 
Harrison 3433 Ashland 7329 
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if ITS A ONE STORY BUILDING —— PUT IT UP TO BLAW-KNOXx | 


Permanent Economical Buildings for 
Every One-story Purpose 


dust 
Bos Kaen 


“Gioe tines buldings ove fox ace 
Blaw-Knox Is The Original All-Steel Building 
Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
632 Farmers Bank Building 


BIAW-KNOX 


All purpose, one story Buildings 


TIME Te tt.s Tus 
’ . an armen : 


LAW-KNOxX all-purpose, one-story steel build- 
ings are serving the needs of industry throughout 
the country. Wherever business men require fire- 
proof, permanent, and economical one-story building 
construction, they are turning more and more to 
Blaw-Knox for the solution of their problems. 


Blaw-Knox buildings are so favorably known be- 
cause they are serving so well— because their users 
endorse them so highly—-and because well-directed 
advertising has educated industry upon their merits 
and advantages. 


Campbell-Ewald is privileged to number Biaw-Knox 
Company among its clients. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD 


H. T. Ewald, Pres. Guy C. Brown, Sec’y. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice- Pres. Jj. Fred Woodruff, Gen’/. Mgr. 
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Advertising 
Well 
Directed 


The industrial and commercial centers of the 
nation constitute the wide Blaw-Knox market. 
Through advertising well directed this market 
is being reached effectively and economically. 


COMPANY Advertising 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


New York Los Angeles 
Chicago Toronto San Francisco 
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ment are almost universally recog- 
nized as fundamental principles 
and are applied. Type and layout 
and illustrations are far more ef- 
fective than formerly, due to the 
utilization of principles known to 
advertising men. Differences in 
pulling power of different sized 
advertisements, or different posi- 
tions on the page, and of various 
pages within the publication have 
been measured and fairly well de- 
termined. 

And speaking of advertising me- 
diums, we now recognize that 
there is no one best medium, and 
that each has its place in some 
campaign. When the advertiser 
buys space in a newspaper or 
periodical today he knows who 
reads this medium, where these 
readers are located, whether and 
how much they pay for it, per- 
haps the lines of business they are 
engaged in, and something of 


their buying power and habits. 
These are but a few of the 
facts we know about advertising, 
which is only one subdivision of 
selling, which in turn is only one 


of nine subdivisions of marketing. 
Yet they indicate that our knowl- 
edge of facts and control over 
conditions is far better than it was 
only a few years ago. 


A STRIKING SIMILARITY 


In many .sales campaigns it will 
be decided to send out salesmen to 
call on the trade. What measure 
of control has been gained here? 
Examination discloses a striking 
parallel between the management 
of the sales organization and what 
is generally termed scientific man- 
agement of the workers in an in- 
dustrial plant. 

The first step in each case is a 
job analysis and a drawing up of 
a set of job specifications, setting 
forth precisely the nature of the 
duties to be performed and the 
type of man who should be em- 
ployed to fill the place. 

After it is determined what type 
of salesman is desired, the next 
step is to find and hire him. Much 
has been accomplished in this field 
through the elaborated interview, 
the scientifically constructed appli- 
cation blank, and, in some cases, 
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by means of tests. It is possible 
thus to obtain a high degree of 
control over the type of salesman 
employed. 

To continue the control over the 
salesmen after they start out into 
their territories it is first neces- 
sary to train them. I have not 
space here for an extended dis- 
cussion of the principles of sales- 
manship. Yet any student of the 
subject must confess that much 
has been done toward reducing 
this interesting art to general laws 
and principles. 

As the factory operative is 
equipped with the best tools ayail- 
able for his work, so the salesman 
is equipped with a_ specially- 
designed sample case or kit, ad- 
vance cards, samples, an automo- 
bile perhaps, advertising port- 
folios; and as much care is given 
to their preparation and condition- 
ing as to the making and sharpen- 
ing of the mechanic’s tools. 

As in the factory a definite task 
is assigned to the worker, so in 
selling the territory is allotted on 
the basis of potential business to 
be obtained from it, and a quota 
assigned each salesman. A sys- 
tem of compensation is adopted 
which will best serve the needs of 
the particular case, as scientifically 
worked out as any task and bonus 
system used in paying factory 
operatives. While the salesmen 
are on the road they are stimu- 
lated to maximum effort by means 
of bulletins, contests, house or- 
gans, and other devices used in 
speeding up industrial workers. 
Systems of reports from the men 
themselves and from _ traveling 
supervisors aid in checking up on 
performance, just as time card and 
job ticket and foreman give the 
same results in the factory. 

Still another means of gaining 
control over marketing conditions 
is that of training retail sales 
people. An increasing number 0! 
manufacturers are giving their at- 
tention to the improvement of re- 
tail selling, working through retail 
sales people. 

When it is considered, then, 
that now the producer often has 
knowledge of and controls his 
sales force, his advertising, his 
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dealer's advertising through cut 
and mat services and copy sugges- 
tions, the presentation of his prod- 
uct by retail sales people, we are 
forced to concede that much 
progress has been made in the di- 
rection of formulating the out- 
lines for a science of marketing 
by the large-scale producer. 

But equal progress has been 
made in the retail field. The 
chains have discovered facts and 
formulated principles which have 
been adopted by the independent 
retailer, much to his benefit. 

The value of a given location 
for a specific type of store can 
now be determined with a high 
degree of accuracy. The best in- 
terior arrangement has been found 
by experiment. Merchandising 
has been reduced almost to an ex- 
act science by many of the more 
efficient stores. The classification 
of merchandise into departments, 
the ideal rate of turnover to seek 
in each, the space to allot each 
department, the sources of supply 
for merchandise, have all been 
worked out and standardized to a 
considerable extent. 

Retailers have learned to co- 
operate in the gathering of credit 
information, in exchanging ex- 
periences on various phases of 
their work, until facts and prin- 
ciples are now available which 
would have been kept a dark 
business secret, even if known, but 
a few years ago. 

Up to this point, I have con- 
sidered, sketchily to be sure, only 
one of the nine functions enumer- 
ated by Professor Paul D. Con- 
verse as included within the scope 
of the term “marketing.” The 
others are: 

Assembling, Dividing, Standardizing 
and Grading, Packing, Transporting, 
Storing, Financing, Risk Taking. 


It would be possible to show 
Progress in each of these fields 
equal to that which has been made 
in the one function discussed— 
that of selling. 

When I hear the expression, 
“the science of marketing,” I al- 
Ways compare it with the science 
of physics. This is as nearly an 
exact science as we could find, I 
suppose, and yet no _ physicist 
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would undertake to designate, 
within fifty feet, the exact spot 
where a sheet of paper would 
come to rest if I tossed it out of 
the window. Formerly, this was 
about the problem which the sales 
manager or other student of the 
market faced in sending his prod- 
uct forth. About all he knew 
was that it would gravitate down- 
ward. 

In passing, it seems only fair to 
say that those of us not engaged 
in a study of the so-called exact 
sciences perhaps exaggerate their 
exactness. In chemistry, they are 
continually discovering new com- 
binations' of elements, and oc- 
casionally some enthusiast is 
blown to bits in following this 
exact science. As a matter of 
fact, chemists are in somewhat the 
same situation as the student of 
marketing; they know what will 
happen when they do certain 


things which they have done be- 
fore, but they do not know what 
will happen when they try new ex- 
periments, and neither do they 


know how to bring about certain 
desired results. 

Physics and chemistry are called 
exact sciences, and yet some of 
us not yet decrepit with age have 
lately learned that the atom is not 
the smallest particle of matter, as 
we were taught a few years ago. 
And speaking of matter and exact 
sciences, what is matter, anyway? 

We speak of the science of 
medicine, and yet doctors find it 
difficult to agree on the same 
treatment for a patient, or even on 
the same diagnosis. Truly, trial 
and error still éonstitute the chief 
means for discovering truths in 
this field. 

Geology may be a fairly definite 
science compared with marketing, 
and yet H. G. Wells tells us that 
“estimates of the age of the old- 
est rocks by geologists and as- 
tronomers starting from different 
standpoints have varied between 
1,600,000,000 and 25,000,000.” A 
mere difference of 1,575,000,000 
years. 

But, to return to our parallel 
with the physicist and the sheet of 
falling paper, even though the 
physicist cannot tell where the 
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—and then what? Does your advertisement 
make this melancholy sound and then sink in- 
to the waters of oblivion? 


Or does it make the kind of splash you 
intend—and gain the public’s interested 


attention? 


The New York Group of the Advertising 
Typographers of America—the A. T. A., be 
tween friends—combines its twelve-fold skill 
and experience to make its mark in the very 
important field of Ad Composition. 
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DVERTISING, before it makes 
its bow upon the stage of the 
nation’s magazines and news- 
papers, must spend a short time 

in the dressing rooms below — must be 
artfully ‘‘made up’’—dressed in its best. 


YPOGRAPHERS supervise this 

task according to their skill and 

love of the art. And when that 

great actor, Advertising, leaves 
their inky hands, to them belongs a part 
of the ensuing applause. 


MERICA leads the world in ad- 
vertising. American typography 
has helped—a lot—to bring this 
about. Your advertising, we 

ome humbly suggest, might profit you a little 
srk Holm more if an established, practical type- 


aden keg? organization were ‘‘turned loose on it.’’ 
We will hear from you some day. 


NEW YORK GROUP OF 
ement | ADVERTISING "TYPOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 
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paper will land, he can experiment 
with explosives, figure air resis- 
tance, allow for air movements 
and currents, and place a thou- 
sand-pound projectile in the centre 
of a target fifteen miles away. 
The merchandiser is attaining this 
status. He is no longer casting 
his goods to the whims of the 
market to be carried hither and 
yon without any power on his 
part to determine their course or 
ultimate destination. He now puts 
a power behind his goods and con- 
trols the direction of their move- 
ment by trained salesmanship and 
by advertising. He knows his 
product and he aims it at a known 
target after having made due al- 
lowances for winds of popular de- 
mand and fashion changes and 
buying resistance. 

He is testing the results of each 
attempt to hit the target, and dis- 
covering the factor which pre- 
vented a perfect score. Then he 


is sharing the results of his ex- 
periments with others engaged in 


similar enterprises, with the splen- 
did consequence that all are be- 
coming more expert marksmen, 
wasting less ammunition each suc- 
ceeding year. 

So, when I consider the diffi- 
culties involved, the tremendous 
mass of data to be accumulated 
and the short space of time which 
men have labored over the prob- 
lem, I am absolutely amazed at 
the marvelous progress already 
made, and confident that future 
progress will be made at an ever- 
accelerating rate. 

And when some other well- 
meaning critic voices his convic- 
tion that marketing never can be- 
come a science, I believe there is 
sufficient evidence now available 
to cause him to admit that there 
are faint signs that this end is 
nearer than it once was. 


W. T. Grant Company Sales 


Increase 

The W. T. Grant Company, New 
York, operating a chain of ‘seventy- 
three department stores, reports sales 
of $25,316,334 for the year ended 
January 31, 1925, as against $20,625,388 
in the previous fiscal year. This is an 
increase of $4,690,956 or 22.7 per cent. 
The compan reports a profit of 
$2,100,921 before depreciation, Federal 
taxes and bonuses. 
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Changes in California Adver- 
tising Service Association 
Don Curley, vice-chairman of the 

San Francisco chapter of the California 

Advertising Service Association, has 

succeeded August J. Bruhn as chairman 

of that organization. Mr. Bruhn re. 
signed. Mr. Curley is manager of the 

San Francisco office of the Edward N. 

Nathan Advertising Agency, San Fran. 

cisco. 


Has Durant Motocove: 
Account 


The Durant Motocover Company, New 
York, maker of Famous Fandango seat 
covers, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the New York office of the 
Lyddon & Hanford Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., advertising agency. A national 
advertising campaign in magazines and 
newspapers is planned. 


American Rolling Mill Sales 
Gain 

_ Sales for 1924 of the American Roll. 
ing Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
are reported at $28,679,818, against 
$26,691,234 in 1923. This is a gain of 
$1,988,584. The net income for 1924 
was $2,845,055, after depreciation, Fed- 
eral taxes and interest, compared with 
$3,472,898 in the preceding year. 


Will Direct Western 
Confectioners’ Campaign 


The Western Confectioners’ Associa 
tion has appointed Crossley & Failing, 
Inc., Portland, Oreg. advertising agency, 
to direct a three-year advertising cam- 
paign to increase the consumption of 
candy in the market served by members 
of the association. 


Joins Curlee Clothing 
Company 

H. C. Phillips, formerly with ‘he 
David A. Coleman Company, St. Louis, 
maker of oil-paint process window dis 
play material, has been appointed adver 
tising manager of the Curlee Clothing 
Company, of the same city, manufac 

turer of men’s and boys’ clothing 


Montreal Tobacconists Plan- 
ning New Campaign 
Genin Trudeau & Company, whole 
sale tobacconists, Montreal, have ap- 
pointed Purkis, Sutcliffe Ltd., Mon 
treal, to direct their advertising. A 
new campaign is being prepared. 


Has Thacher Medicine 


Account 
The Thacher Medicine Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Atlanta, Ga., 
office of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Yes, it’s true 


1. That Pawtucket and Central 
Falls are physically so near 
Providence, R. I., that many 
citizens do not know the di- 
viding line. 


That 140,000 prosperous 
workers live in these two 
cities and immediate suburbs 
in Northern Rhode Island, 


and nearby Massachusetts. 


and yet 


These people read only The Paw- 
tucket ‘Times—their home paper — 
almost to the entire exclusion of 
all other newspapers. 


Proof lies in the fact that all leading 
Providence merchants find it neces- 
sary to advertise extensively in 


The Pawtucket Times 
Crctton Dy ( gt DeD() Mor 


Foreign Representatives 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Every Retail Dealer 
does Business on Malls Street 










If the 2,006,600 families 


in which McC all’s Magazine 










Ss s read all tived on a single 
. street a home every 25 
feet—the houses would lin 

both sides of a roadway 

from Boston to San Diego. 






Every merchant, everywhere, 
recognizes the influence of 
McCall’s in his own commun- 
ity, among his own customers 


HE retail merchant knows about McCall’s 

Magazine, and is conscious of the s'ze and 
value of McCall Street trade. He is out to get 
McCall business. He recognizes the prosper- 
ous families that read McCall’s. They are the 
type of people whose business means most to 
him in profit and in prestige. 


McCall’s Magazine is in direct contact with 
retailers in every city and town. 


Nearly 10,000 stores sell McCall Printed TH 
Patterns. The women who buy these patterns 
will purchase millions of dollars’ worth of 
dress materials and notions from the mer- 
chants on McCall Street. 


MC CALL’S]} 
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Over 100,000,000 separate McCall units— 
patterns and publications—are distributed 
every year. Their service to the women of 
McCall Street who buy the food, clothing and 
other commodities for these 2,000,000 families 
influences the retailers who profit by this great 
volume of trade. 


There are 37,873 grocery stores on McCall 
Street. In these stores, millions of transac- 
tions take place every month as a direct re- 
sult of advertising that appears in McCall’s 
Magazine. 


In drug stores, hardware stores, paint stores, 
everywhere, the influence of McCall’s is recog- 
nized. It is the only kind of dealer influence 
that is really worth while—the influence of 
the consumer who reads about and wants the 
things that are advertised in McCall’s Maga- 


zine. Millions of people read McCall’s eagerly ; 
they believe in its sound, helpful service de- 
partments; and they carry that intensified 
interest straight on through the advertising 
pages. 

The real advertising value of McCall’s 
Magazine is based upon the verdict of the 
public—the final arbiter of every business of 
national stature. It lies in McCall’s over- 
whelming prestige, public acceptance and 
dealer influence. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 236-250 W. 37th St.,N.Y.C. 


Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Atlanta Toronto 


Over 2,000,000 Copies a Month 


MAGA ZINE 








Making Pictures Play Second 
Fiddle to Copy 


Scientifically Designed Light-Faced Illustrations Which Give First 
Prominence to All Typography 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T has been said that the various 

mechanical ingredients of an 
advertisement are not unlike the 
chords in a piece of music. They 
can be played upon, they can be 
stressed or made delicate in the 
true order of their importance. 

Sometimes it is advisable to 
bear down on the 
illustration and to 
place text as a 
mere contributory 
factor. Then again, 
it may be expedient 
to subdue the illus- 
tration to the point 
where it in no way 
dominates. It is to 





of detail, does not mean that the 
artist produces them in half the 
time. As a matter of fact, a well- 
conceived and perfectly executed 
outline illustration may take twice 
as long as a far more detailed 
canvas. The artist must first put 
all essentials on paper in pencil 
before he can settle 
down to the elimi- 
nation process. 
The true clever- 
ness in such illus- 
trations is in what 
they suggest rather 
than in what is act- 
ually drawn. Open 
areas of white must 


play a rather hum- COURTESY mean something; 
ble part in the total every line must do 
composition. The ‘A Mucit ABUSED WoRD—courtesy—often the work of much 
message is the oan a een shading and_ the 


thing. The picture 
is a mere echo of 


scriptive of superficial condué&. Cour- 
tesy comes from within. It bespeaks 


intricacies of the 
more elaborate 


a a fine regard for the feelings and rights . 
the theme, trailing of others and is better expressed in school of drawing. 
off into dim and deeds than in words, In any great 


hazy distance. A 
third composition 
may call for equal 
partnership, with 
text and illustra- 
tion sharing alike 


Courtesy is not a thing to boast of. It 
should usually pass without mention. 
Bur in this case mention is justified 
because courtesy is an ingredient—an 
inseparable component of the extra 
measure of service normal to this insti- 


museum, where 
specimens of animal 
life are created in 
life-like facsimile, 
the artisans en- 
gaged in the work 


in oe soe re- ia must first build the 
sponsibilities. NTINENTAL complete skeleton. 

One thing is cer- eg geal If this were not 
tain; in layouts BANKS done, the completed 


where the illustra- 
tive portions are 
kept delicate, un- 
obtrusive and shad- 
owy, not only is 
the text intensified in importance, 
but, by contrast with the vast ma- 
jority of wash, color and heavily 
shaded drawings, such displays are 
unquestionably conspicuous. These 
outline pen drawings have a 
charm peculiarly their own, but 
- are exceedingly difficult to 
0. 


The mere fact that there are 
few lines and a minimum amount 


CHICAGO 
BECAUSE THE PICTURE IS SUBDUED 
THE TEXT IS FIRST TO 
CATCH THE EYE 
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product would not 
be technically cor- 
rect. 

In a similar man- 
ner, outline draw- 
ings must first be sound in those 
essentials of draftsmanship which 
will not show when the illustration 
is completed. In pencil, they area 
guide for the artist as he skeleton- 
izes his picture. Every line which 
is set down is filled with signif- 
cance and feeling. 

The entire anatomy of a leg and 
its muscular attributes may be 
suggested with no more than the 
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The CAPITOL DISTRICT 

: N The Capitol District— 
: no meritorious adver- 
. tising campaign can fail 
- backed by the coopera- 
: tion of these two great 
a newspapers. 

h 





THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
ALBANY EVENING NEWS 
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WHICH 
PAPER? 


The Strathmore 
4-Group Plan Tells 


- aoa toe 2 
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Covers ale Books ale JAPANS ale Bonps ajo WRITINGS ; 
THE:-EVERYDAY: GROUP 











Bay Path Bond 
Blandford Bond 


Bay Path Cover Bay Path Book Bay Path Imperial | shore Bay Path Vellum 


Multicopy Bond 





E*-PARE UP 








*DISTINGUIS 





Old Stratford Book | 4,_,; Ja 
Strath "i ’ Parchment Parchment 
Japan 


Deckle | Strath 
Edge Narrow Width Woronoco Bond 
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STRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
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THE New 
STRATHMORE 
4-GROUP PLAN 


Which paper? Which for 
everyday printing ? Which 
for better or prestige print- 
ing? Which for the best 
or distinguished printing? 
Which for novel-appear- 
ing or decorative printing? 
The new STRATHMORE 
4-Group Plan tells. It 
divides all STRATHMORE 
Papers into groups—three 
groups at three price levels 
and a fourth group of 
novelty or decorative 
papers. Given a price 








limitation, the plan points 
instantly to right-priced 
Strathmore papers. Given 
a quality specification, the 
plan points instantly to 
right-qualitied Strathmore 
paper. . ..What advertis- 
ing man doesn’t want to 
create better direct-mail? 
The 4-Group Plan Card 
(preceding page) is the new 
plan in use form. Con- 
sider this card an applicant 
for a job. A stamp hires 
him. Use the coupon. 





Mass- 
sTRA Mictines ee c) File 


izeO 


AWHICH STRATHMORE EXPRESS 
The 4-Group Plan tells 
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outline. The very texture of a 
garment can be hinted at with 
practically none of it pictured in 
detail. And these drawings print 
well; they look so sparklingly 
clean. But these delicate illustra- 
tions are not necessarily confined 
to pen and ink; equally pleasing 
results may be secured in other 
directions. The pen outline pic- 


ture, for example, may be given 























soul Or perhaps he as post hd a0 Ivory beth. 
In hls land of the tree and che beave, every strong odor to saggeat exer che beaury pastor 
male should have the pervidege of dupinying or the hemaca 
ac will, che mon eywengaging neckerchief the We do not pretend to know what process 
tome town's loveliest empucum affords, wich of doplomacy may help you v0 scqusce Ivory 
out apology oF explanscon. for your bach, but most men em 60 scherve 
grade words —for 
4 print. To the timid ix beings the counge —inmance: “I'd like 10 have Iwory for my bach. 
of ‘while 10 the bewwe it brings © Or—dhey go snd buy « cake chetnechves. 
PROCTER « GAMBLE 
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IVORY SOAP 


9 % PURE iT moats 





peony 


HERE AGAIN THE ILLUSTRATION 
BEEN MADE LITERALLY TO TAKE 
BACK SEAT 


refinement and added interest, by 
combination with very light, open 
Ben Day tints, sparingly used. 

Illustrations made in tempera, 
in tones of grey, are unobtrusive, 
yet always inviting to the eye, be- 
cause of their unusual qualities. 
Black is not used and the darkest 
grey is no more than 50 per cent 
in value. 

Line drawing, in which shading 
and solid black plays no part, can 
be washed in with soft tints, and 
interpreted in combination plate 
effects. If, therefore, the periodi- 
cal advertiser is opposed to pen 
illustrations for the more artistic 
usages of a national campaign on 
good paper, any of the above 
methods will supply the missing 


ingredient of class atmosphere. 
The Continental and Commer- 
cial Banks of Chicago have, for a 
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year, used half-pages in periodi- 
cals, and-in every display thie 
headlines, signature and copy 
theme are considered of para- 
mount importance. The pictorial 
elements are merely used to 
brighten the typography and to 
attract the first necessary visual 
attention. 

The artist has suggested charm- 
ing costumes, period studies of 
groupings, in hair lines of ink, 
Areas are run in light Ben Day 
stipple, almost of the consistency 
of a halftone screen. By actual 
test, the tendency is to absorb the 
bold headlines and reading text 
before getting down to any analy- 
sis of the picture. This is pre- 
cisely what the advertiser has 
sought. 

Much the same plan and for the 
same identical reason, is in evi- 
dence in a tasteful series for the 
Bridgeport Brass Company. The 
story of brass has been told, mere- 
ly as a “lead” for each advertise- 
ment, and historical subjects pro- 
vide the illustrative theme. If it 
be the figure of Ajax and his 
brazen armor, then the small pic- 
ture which tops the space is exe- 
cuted in mere hair lines, pen and 
ink, yet it suffices to embellish 
an otherwise purely typographical 
layout. The advertiser feels the 
need of using. some bright spot to 
arouse that first visual interest 
but he is more deeply concerned 
with the message, which is a com- 
paratively lengthy one. 

In a Clothcraft campaign which 
has run for a year, the smartly 
tailored figures are invariably in 
skeletonized style. The style at- 
mosphere does not suffer. 

Likewise, the Ivory soap series, 
picturing men in various composi- 
tions, arbitrarily demands that the 
text shall be the thing, and the 
picture always secondary. The 
Ivory studies are unusually in- 
genious in the amount of detail 
which has been omitted. . 

If it is true that 90 per cent o! 
current advertising illustrations 
are in detail and range from the 
original wash drawing to full-tone 
photographs, then this outline 
treatment must, of necessity, serve 
a useful purpose wholly aside 
from concentrating attention up- 
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on the typed message as of prior 
importance. An individuality is 
supplied for the campaign. The 
contrast is decided and obvious. 

Simplicity is always restful to 
the eve, because it means less for 
the eye to do. The outline draw- 
ing very positively can be seen at 
a glance. 

It was the outline technique 
which first made it possible for 
advertisers to pick out a solitary 
point in an illustration and fea- 
ture it, over all else, merely by 
putting more strength into that 
particular point. And _ nothing 
has since been devised which has 
shown itself to be more effective 
for the purpose. 

Pictures of this kind are mod- 
est. They seem to say: “I will go 
into the background. I will ap- 
pear incidentally. I will make my 
presence evident only in an in- 
significant way. I will always be 
present and I will possess a cer- 
tain amount of personality and in- 
dividuality, but I will invariably 
understand that another feature 
has the floor.” 


Many advertisers do not realize 
that a full-strength line drawing, 
with many heavy black areas, can 
be cut down to one-half or more 
of its original strength, by the en- 


graver. Some of the most pleas- 
ing results are secured in this 
manner. By tooling or by cutting 
with Ben Day, the illustration can 
be made to appear in one, smooth, 
even tone of grey. 

A very adequate idea of the 
possibilities of the technique can 
be visualized by reference to mo- 
tion picture titles. An action pic- 
ture will appear in subdued tones, 
while superimposed type or drawn 
titles will charge thunderously 
torward, in black. The illustra- 
tion is intended only as a means 
of warming up the reading mat- 
ter. 

There is intermittent complaint 
that illustrations in advertising 
monopolize space and_ interest. 
The very fact that over 70 per 
cent of advertising is picture, 
might tend to substantiate this 
grievance of those who write the 
copy. In the last analysis, say the 
copy writers, it is the argument, 
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in words, which makes the sale. 
The picture can be no more than 
a “come on”: its purpose is to 
attract first attention. If then, 
the picture is so dominant and so 
self-sufficient that little attention 
is paid to the typography, what 
avails it if the most marvelous 
arguments are written? 

Something must be said in be- 
half of the copy writer. The 
modern tendency is to submerge 
him and what he has to say. Un 
fortunately, it is not always true 
that the picture, considered as a 
separate unit, is strong enough 
and complete enough, to constitute 
an advertisement in itself. 

To fill a long-felt want, there- 
fore, comes this self-effacing type 
of picture, which cheerfully takes 
a back seat and which admits that 
it is no more than a touch of in- 
terest, a phantom fragment of 
atmosphere, which is a compro- 
mise. 

Where there is something very 
important to say, do not allow the 
illustration to swagger its way 
through the advertisement. Far 
too many people, as it is, think 
that they have digested the meat 
of the story when they have read 
a headline and noted a picture. 
They “walk out on the show’”— 
which, in advertising, as in the 
theatrical business, is a positive 
sign of danger. 


S. H. Chambers Returns to 
Peck Agency 


Stanley H. Chambers, formerly secre- 
tary of the Dave Bloch Company, ad- 
vertising agency, New York, has joined 
the Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., also 
of that city. He previously had been 
with the Peck agency before joining the 
Dave Bloch agency. 


Central Iron Advances 
L. F. Nagle 


_L. F. Nagle has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of sales of the 
Central Iron & Steel Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. He has represented the com- 
pany for some time in Central Pennsyl- 
vania and was formerly head of the 
Nagle Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa. 


Leaves Wayne Tank & Pump 


L. T. Swallow has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of The Wayne Tank 
& Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Circulation Builifs, 


On The Rock of [Cc 
Reader Faith: 


The | 
“It is Scripps-Howard theory that newspapers mor 
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nearly than any other form of public service organ 
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izations take on human attributes and characteristics 
Sincerity is the foundation stone of their charact 
and standing in the community. Our editors ar 
urged to visualize their papers as upstanding, re 
blooded citizens of their communities, possessing 





sense of humor, a sense of proportion, a sense of 4 
cency and a love of fair play. They are urged ever t 
decry cynicism, encourage tolerance and never to for 


get that a smile has an asset value even in the midst 


of a fight.” 
—Roy W. Howard in Collier’s Weekly, January 24, 1925 





Scripps-Howard Newspapers 











Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francis¢ 


Los Angeles Seattle Cincinnati 
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It Scripps-Howard 
Circulation Grows 









The Pittsburgh Press 


lhe Youngstown 


Telegram 


mg the Birmingham Post 










BB he Denver Express 


The Baltimore Post 
(tabloid) 


ie lhe Indianapolis Times 


The Kentucky Post 
The Columbus Citizen 
The Oklahoma News 
The Knoxville News 
The Fort Worth Press 
The Cleveland Press 


The Akron Times-Press 


—each paper shows a gain: 


The Cincinnati Post 


The San Francisco Daily 
News 


The San Diego Sun 
The Evansville Press 


The Washington News 
(tabloid) 


The Terre Haute Post 


The Albuquerque State 
Tribune 


The Toledo News-Bee 
The Memphis Press 
The El Paso Post 

The Houston Press 








Scripps-Howard Newspapers 





Represented in the National Advertising Field by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 


Cleveland San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
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Circulation Concentrated 
in Houston 


Net paid circulation of The Houston Press for the six 
months’ period ending April 1, 1925, was 28,435~— 
a gain of 1,414. 


Net paid circulation for March, 1925, was— 


30,424 


The Press offers circulation concentrated in city and 
suburbs at only 8c a line, the lowest rate of any 
Houston paper. Houston is the largest city in South 
Texas, an important seaport and one of the richest 
cities in the country per capita as shown by number 
of income tax returns. 


The Press, because of its large, concentrated city 
circulation, leads all other Houston papers in food 
and grocery advertising six days against seven, and 
carries more drug store advertising than all other 
Houston papers combined. 

To Publishers, Agencies, Advertising Clubs: 

Your advertisement in The Press during 

the forthcoming convention of the Asso- 

ciated Advertising Clubs of the World will 


reach hundreds of national advertisers, agency 
executives and other eminent delegates. 


The Houston Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 














Member of A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Los Angeles Cincinnati Seattle 
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Advertising Must Sell “Come-to- 
Market” Idea to Retailers 


New Kind of Selling Developed Since War Brings Crisis That Means 
A New Type of Business-Paper Advertising 


By C. M. Harrison 


A WESTERN sales manager, 
£1 commenting on the article 
“Is Sales Effort Slipping as Pro- 
duction Jumps?” in the March 12 
issue of Printers’ INK, makes this 
remark: 

“You are entirely right in your 
contention that a sad state of 
over-production exists in nearly all 
lines of merchandise; that this 
calls for more economical distri- 
bution and that properly admin- 
istered advertising can bring about 
such distribution. 

“Now, then, just what type of 
advertising is called for under 
these circumstances ?” 

To get the right angle on this 
problem it is necessary to defini- 
tely determine whether over-pro- 
duction of merchandise is such a 
serious matter as has been stated 
in Printers’ INK. 

The answer is that it is vastly 
more serious. Go where you will 
—to flour mills, hosiery mills, man- 
ufacturers of knit goods, clothing 
or women’s ready-to-wear—go toa 
almost any production unit and 
the same old story will be en- 
countered. Too much merchandise 
and too many concerns making it. 

The condition has been brought 
about not altogether on account 
of enthusiasm over the 1925 out- 
look or a policy of producing 
goods without proper regard for 
selling capacity. High selling 
prices for the last few years have 
created a serious multiplication 
and duplication of manufacturing 
activity. 

A Minneapolis miller tells Print- 
ers’ Inx that if all the flour mills 
in the United States should work 
at capacity for about three and a 
half months they would produce 
enough flour for the whole country 
for a year. 

The publisher of a dry-goods 
paper is authority for the state- 


ment that in the knit goods fields 
there are between three and four 
times too many spindles. In other 
words, the production capacity of 
knit goods factories is nearly four 
times greater than the market can 
absorb. Over-production extends 
through the entire textile industry. 

It is no wonder that flour pro- 
ducers are frankly apprehensive 
and sweater manufacturers suffer- 
ing. These are only two instances 
out of the many that could be 
cited. The presentation in this re- 
spect need not be drawn out fur- 
ther. Everybody engaged in 
competitive selling knows the 
condition all too well. 


COMPETITION WILL ELIMINATE THE 
UNFIT 


Of course, it is inevitable that 
a lot of this duplication of pro- 
duction has to be done away with. 
Competition will take care of 
that. The process of elimination 
is working already, for that mat- 
ter, and has been working. Dur- 
ing the last five years, for ex- 
ample, 3,600 manufacturers of 
women’s ready-to-wear have quit 
business, either selling out te 
competitors or going broke. We 
have seen automobile manufac- 
turers fall by the wayside on ac- 
count of over-production. Today, 
seventeen companies sell 96 per 
cent of all the cars. 

Over-production, then, is an ab- 
solute fact and not a figment of the 
imagination. It means that a num- 
ber of manufacturers are bound 
to be forced out of the running. 
Many manufacturers, however, 
would not be headed in this direc- 
tion if they would try to compre- 
hend the startling changes in re- 
tail buying that have occurred the 
last few years. 

Failing to grasp these develop- 
ments, they are either misapplying 
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Distinctive & Origin 
Your competitor more than likely made a big success 
his advertising because he had the nerve and shrewdnes§ 
get out of the rut and do things which were distinctive 

original. Imitate his METHOD; not his advertising. 
are plenty of things for you to do that your competi 
haven’t done—good, sensible, profitable things. We canh 
you discover or invent them. 


New York Studios 


23 East 26 St. 
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their advertising or are not using 
enough of it. 

One of these important develop- 
ments—the most important of all, 
perhaps—is that buying has _ be- 
come more of a _ go-to-market 
proposition, especially in those 
lines of merchandise where style 
is a factor. This is largely re- 
sponsible for so many small or- 
ders. Manufacturers have ascribed 
the so-called small order evil to 
the retailer’s timidity and an 
exaggerated application of the 
turnover principle, whereas it is 
largely a natural outgrowth of 
new buying customs. Manufac- 
turers and jobbers of millinery 
and women’s ready-to-wear tell 
Printers’ InK that retailers who 
formerly visited market twice a 
year now make the trip many 
more times—some of them as 
often as twice a month. Jumping 
from two to twenty-four buying 
trips in a year is something diffi- 
cult to believe, when one remem- 
bers the conservatism in that re- 
spect that the average retailer has 
always practiced. Yet this is the 
actual condition, as Printers’ Ink 
has discovered it after a thorough 
inquiry that was started with con- 
siderable skepticism. 

What does it all mean? 

It means that manufacturers 
catering to national trade must 
widen their distribution facilities 
through warehouses or the es- 
tablishment of branches, and thus 
facilitate the dealer’s trips to 
market. It means that advertis- 
ing has got to be administered 
more upon the basis of getting 
the dealer to visit the market and 
see the goods rather than selling 
them to him direct. Business papers 
will prove to be an important in- 
fluence in bringing this to pass. 

There are three ways, and three 
ways only, to sell merchandise to 
a dealer: 

One is through salesmen who 
visit him in his store. 

Another is through catalogues or 
other direct-mail matter. 

The third is by the sample room 
or stock room method which can 
be employed when the dealer 
visits market. 

Now, then, advertising is not 
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to be used primarily as a means 
of bringing direct orders. It is a 
force to be employed in creating 
consumer or dealer acceptance and 
therefore to help sell. Advertis- 
ing prepares the way for the sale 
but in general it is a poor closer. 

Manufacturers, knowing and 
recognizing the truth of this prin- 
ciple, have been using advertising 
to supplement, and make more 
forceful, the work of their sales- 
men. What many of them need 
to do in the present emergency is 
to place more advertising force 
back of the come-to-market idea 
—and of course have distribution 
facilities such that visits to mar- 
ket may be made with a minimum 
expenditure of time and money. 

This latter kind of selling is the 
least expensive of all because it 
costs less in the first place and 
because it produces the biggest 
sales volume. Thus it operates in 
two directions to cut down dis- 
tribution overhead. The expe- 
riences of many successful firms 
prove that a great deal more ad- 
vertising effort is required to sell 
a dealer his goods direct than to 
induce him to come to market 
and buy them himself. Too, he 
buys less merchandise by the more 
expensive method. 

The thing to do, then, judged 
by the present tactics of some of 
the country’s biggest concerns, is 
to foster and promote the come- 
to-market idea as never before. 


CHANGES IN MILLINERY SELLING AS 
AN EXAMPLE 


A little study of what is going 
on today in the millinery and wo- 
men’s ready-to-wear business will 


serve to make the application 
plain. 

Three large millinery manufac- 
turers, with national distribution, 
all located in the same town, are 
suffering severely from lack of 
business volume. One is steadily 
losing money at a rate that seems 
to make disaster imminent. An- 
other has sublet several floors in 
his building because he has no 
immediate use for the space. He 
can make more money renting it 
than using it. The third, bigger 
then either of the others, believes 
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he can see a way out of his diffi- 


culties. 

After much study of the rea- 
sons behind the sensational slump 
his business has experienced dur- 
ing the last vear—and he was not 
a little astonished at the drop, re- 
garding his enterprise as being 
firmly established—he has _ con- 
cluded that at least one reason why 
tribulation has come to him is be- 
cause he has misread the signifi- 
cance of the amazing growth of 
the come-to-market idea. 

He is an enthusiastic believer in 
advertising. He knows advertising 
can lower distribution costs, 
through increasing sales volume. 
He has thought all along that his 
advertising was of a kind that 
would work that way. But it did 
not, because he exerted it in the 
wrong place. He has been using 
his business-paper advertising al- 
most exclusively to back up the 
work of his salesmen in the field. 
Retailers are not buying millinery 
so much from salesmen these 
days and the manufacturer did 
not know it. His advertising. 
therefore, while good enough and 
put out in good faith, did not 
bring the results because he did 
not read market trends correctly. 

The outcome has been that a 
startling number of this manu- 
facturer’s oldest customers, lo- 
cated at some distance from his 
main distributing point, are buy- 
ing millinery of local jobbers and 
manufacturers. They are buying 
it, not from salesmen, and _ not 
directly through any kind of ad- 
vertising, but are going to market 
in person and making their se- 
lections. 

What do we sce in the millinery 
business as a part of this develop- 
ment? Nothing more or less than 
small millinery manufacturers and 
jobbers springing up all over the 
country to take care of what really 
amounts to a local come-to-mar- 
ket business. In St. Louis alone 
there were seven wholesale mil- 
liners less than seven years ago. 
Today, there are forty-three. They 
came into being because of the 
steadily increasing number of 
buyers visiting the St. Louis mar- 
ket as a result of the new buying 
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idea just outlined. They saw op- 
portunity and went after it with 
the result that St. Louis has now 
become one’ of the greatest millin. 
ery disiribut'on points in the 
country. 

While all this was going on, th: 
large manutacturer we are speak 
ing of here went ahead with his 
salesman method, mistakenly cen 
tering his business-paper advertis- 
ing to that end. But now, realiz- 
ing what has happened, he has re- 
versed himself. He has one dis- 
tributing branch aside from his 
main factory. He is preparing to 
add nine more, locating them at 
strategic marketing points through 
the country—an adaptation of the 
warehouse idea—and will adver- 
tise vigorously purely in an in 
stitutional way. His object will 
be not to sell goods directh 
through the advertising becausx 
he knows millinery is one of th 
considerable number of lines tha: 
cannot be sold resultfully that 
way. He will advertise to bring 
retailers to market. And, through 
his branches, he will be near 
enough to the retailer to make 
such visits profitable. 

COST WILL DROP 

It probably will be urged that 
in following this plan he is add- 
ing enormously to his present dis- 
tribution cost. But he will add 
cnough volume to make the cost 
lower than it is now. 

During 1924, as we all know 
the ready-to-wear business was in 
a bad way. Many concerns in the 
line failed and complaints about 
stagnant trade were almost uni- 
versal. That very year, however, 
brought to Max M. Kann, a larg¢ 
Chicago jobber of cloaks and 
suits, a bigger and more profitable 
volume of sales than he had pre- 
viously enjoyed in any two years 

From the start of his  enter- 
prise, Mr. Kann _ pursued _ the 
usual method of selling through 
salesmen and backing them up 
with advertising. The principle o! 
taking the goods to the retailer 
was pushed by him even to the 
extent of sending trucks of mer- 
chandise to call on dealers 
States adjacent to Chicago. Whien 
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The Shopping Place 
of Millions 


UNIQUE map visualizing the location of most of the 
prominent retail stores in the busiest shopping districts in 
New York—districts that include such famous business arteries 
as Fifth Avenue, Broadway, Madison 
34th Street, and 14th Street. 


’ Millions 
The Shopping Place of Mill Printed in twelve colors— 


Avenue, 42nd Street, 


one for each of the twelve 
kinds of stores. When un- 
folded the map measures 
34 x 44 inches. 


The stores shown are those 
that advertise in The Sun. 
Because of the wide use of 
The Sun by the retailers 
of New York, the adver- 
tisers shown on the map 
include nearly all of the 


well-known shops in New 
York. 
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the slump came in 1921, he suf- 
fered with the others. Finally, 
early in 1923, correctly interpret- 
ing the come-to-market trend, he 
changed the whole theme of his 
business-paper advertising. His 
appeal was institutional, designed 
to bring his customers into the 
house. They came and bought. 

So much for one angle of how 
advertising works, or can work, 
to reduce distribution cost. It is 
a simple matter, after all. Styles 
change often and rapidly. The 
retailer has sensed (and it must 
be admitted that this is one thing 
he has figured out for himself) 
that in frequent or even numerous 
trips to market there is a big 
advantage for him that cannot be 
duplicated by the salesman method 
or any other method. The manu- 
facturer gladly welcomes the 
change, knowing that this kind 
of selling is just as good for him 
as it is for the retailer. It costs 
him less money even if his vol- 
ume does not grow. But when 
it does grow, and it actually 
does, he begins to see the profit- 
yielding advantage of ascertain- 
ing the most economical selling 
method and then pressing it. 

The other angle of how adver- 
tising works to make distribution 
more economical is seen in the re- 
tail store. 

The average overhead of de- 
partment stores, meaning selling 
cost, is 30.7 per cent. The gentle- 
man who pushes your door bell in 
an effort to sell you _ hosiery, 
aluminum and a long list of other 
merchandise is under an overhead 
cost of about 50 per cent on sales. 
His merchandise may be as good 
as that offered by the department 
store. It probably isn’t. But it 
may be. The advertising that 
backs him up is perfectly good, 
judged in the abstract, and the 
mediums in which it runs as re- 
sultful as any. 

Why, then, the difference? The 
department store is downtown, 
perhaps miles away from the cus- 
tomer. The canvasser takes the 
merchandise direct to her door, 
rendering some of the much 
vaunted “service” which we hear 
so much about these days. Yet 
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she goes to the department store 
for the same reason that the re- 
tailer_ goes to market. Recently, 
the Chicago newspapers carried 
full-page advertisements by Mar- 
shall Field & Company and Carson 
Pirie Scott & Company. The ad- 
vertisements were of a kind that 
could not possibly yield a dollar's 
worth of direct business. They 
discussed lines and styles and 
showed pictures of merchandise. 
The message was purely general 
and of a kind that could have only 
one object, that of getting women 
to visit the store. Without a 
doubt thousands of women visited 
the two stores the following day. 
Every retailer knows what hap- 
pens in a case of that kind. The 
volume brought in by such adver- 
tising accounts for the department 
store being able to show a lower 
overhead than the canvasser. The 
canvasser operates under the same 
advertising method as does the 
manufacturer who depends wholly 
upon salesmen. 


HERE IS THE EXPLANATION 


The store keeps up an elaborate 
establishment in an _ expensive 
downtown location. It has to pay 
an army of salespeople. Yet its 
overhead is less than that of the 
peddler. The difference lies in 
the fact that it advertises to bring 
people to the goods rather than 
sell them goods direct. Then they 
buy more in volume, with a con- 
sequent reduction in the selling 
cost. 

Does all this mean that the 
salesman system, with the adver- 
tising that supplements it, should 
be abandoned? To advocate such 
procedure would, of course, be 
ridiculous. But the come-to- 
market development is brought 
out here in detail as a matter ot! 
news for one thing and to start 
the individual manufacturer to 
wondering if his decrease in sales 
volume may not be due to a fail- 
ure properly to recognize and act 
upon this unmistakable change. 
Maybe the condition fits in and 
maybe it does not. If he is mak- 
ing anything in the line of apparel 
it doubtless does. To apparel 


might be added a general mer- 
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Paid Copies of Ohio’s Greatest Home Newspaper, the 


Columbus Evening Dispatch 


Are Delivered Daily, All But a Small Frac- 
tion Into Responsive Central Ohio Homes 


Constantly Growing Public Favor Is Shown 
by Sworn Government Reports—A Gain of 
33,285, or 45%, in Four Years 


Government Circulation Reports: 
April 1,1922 - 
April 1, 1923 - 
April 1, 1924 - 


April 1, 1925 - 


The homes of these new 
readers placed side by side 
on 40-foot lots, would ex- 
tend 252 miles. 

Imagine a city street from 
Columbus to Zanesville—on 
over the hills to Wheeling, 
West Virginia—on to Wash- 


72,534 
86,427 
94,150 
105,819 


ington, Pennsylvania, to 
Uniontown and over the 
Allegheny mountains to 
Cumberland, Maryland and 
you realize the host of 
homes that four years has 
—_— to the Dispatch clien- 
tele. 


Facts like these partially explain why, 
by the official advertising lineage meas- 
urements made by the New York Eve- 


ning Post, 


The Columbus 


Dispatch, among all evening 
and Sunday morning news- 
papers, is 


tnt the Whole World 


THE $1,500,000.00 NEW HOME OF THE 
DISPATCH IS NEARING COMPLETION 


Harry R. Young 


Advertising Director 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., Representatives 
New York, Detroit, Chicago. San Franciseo 
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In Dayton! 


The National 
Space Buyers Choice 


The Dayton News 


In March, 1925, the Dayton News carried 
12,922 more lines of National Advertising 
than all other Dailies combined. 





Total Net Paid Circulation for March 


50,217 


Net Paid Circulation in the City of Dayton 
Alone for March 


35,668 


Dayton’s present day estimated population 175,000. 


The Best ‘‘One Paper Buy”’ 
in any Ohio city. 


THE NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


Splendid combination rate offered, incorporating 
The Dayton News—The Springfield News—The Canton News 


New York City Chicago 


I. A. KLEIN I. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St. 410 No. Michigan Ave. 
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chandise list of surprising size. 
How must advertising be put to 
ork so as to cut down distribu- 
jon cost? 
This way: 
By ascertaining the kind of sell- 
g that is most economical, judged 
both by initial cost and power to 
produce volume, and then apply- 
ng that advertising specifically 
bnd concretely to promote that 
‘ind of selling. 
Getting the dealer into market 
keems to be that kind, viewed from 
Those manufacturers, 


When the dealer comes to mar- 
ket he is likely, under present cir- 
umstances, to go bargain hunting 

the garment trade 
alls “sharp-shooting.” The thing 
to counteract this influence is 


he basis of the long-time pull, 
he manufacturer, with over- 
production and uneconomic com- 
petition crowding in on him from 
all sides, cannot afford to trust 
is fortunes to the sharp-shooter 
rade. He has too much of it 
rlready. He has got to see clear- 
ly the new buying trend and ad- 

ise i Then he 


is volume grows. 


Steamer Account for 
Milwaukee Agency 


The Pere Marquette Line Steamers, 
filwaukee, has placed its advertising 
count with Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
ap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee adver- 
ising agency. Newspapers and maga- 
nes will be used for this account. 


White Motor Sales 


The White Motor Company, Cleve- 
knd, Ohio, reports gross sales of 
6,574,737 for 1924, compared with 
8,876,606 for 1923. A net income of 
084,248 is reported, after charges, 
inst $6,964,665 in the previous year. 
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Business-Paper Campaign for 
Blystone Company 


The Blystone Manufacturing Com- 
parry, Cambridge Springs, Pa., maker of 
Biystone mixers, lift trucks, tile ma- 
chines, product plant equipment, etc., is 
featuring its Blystone automatic mould- 
ing machine and Blystone plaster mixer 
in a current business-paper and direct- 
mail campaign. The company has made 
application for registration of its trade- 
mark “Dry Wall’? which it has used in 
connection with Dry Wall Tile for 
many years. 


New Account for Yost, 
Gratiot Agency 


The Harry L. Hussmann Refrigerator 
Compony, St. Louis, manufacturer of 
the Hussmann Freezer display counter, 
has appointed Yost, Gratiot & Comnany, 
St. Louis advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising. An advertising campaign 
will be started in May, using magazines, 
trade publications and direct mail. 


New Advertising Business at 
Indianapolis 


W. S. Akin, formerly manager of 
financial and insurance advertising of 
the Indianapolis Star, has started an ad 
vertising business under his own name 
at Indianapolis. Associated with him is 
Claude Lehr, owner of the Comet 
Art Service, also of that city. 


Roy Simmons with Utah Gas 
& Coke 


Roy Simmons, recently with the sales 
staff of Stevens & Wallis, Inc., Salt 
Lake City advertising agency, has been 
appointed public relations officer of the 
Utah Gas & Coke Company, also of 
that city. 


Gain in International 
Harvester Profits 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, reports net profits of 
$13,037,395 after taxes and all charges 
for the year 1924. This compares with 
$10,274,376 in 1923 and is a gain of 
$2,763,019. 


Joins Chilton Advertising 


Agency 
W. L. Haganan has joined the staff 
of the Chilton Advertising Agency, 
Dallas, Tex. He was formerly with the 
Columbian Dry Goods Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Joins McGraw-Hill 


R. D. Mansfield has joined the mar- 
keting service department of the. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., New York. 
He was formerly an account execu- 
tive with Bissell & Land, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh advertising agency. 





National Advertisers to Discuss 
Radio Advertising 


Its Status as a Medium to Be Determined at Chicago Meeting 


MONG the many important 
4. advertising and merchandis- 
ing problems to be discussed at 
the semi-annual meeting of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., is the subject of radio 
advertising. Advertisers who have 
used this medium will tell of their 
experiences, after which the subject 
w Il be open for general discussion. 

One session that promises to yield 
much valuable information on the 
experiences of successful adver- 
tisers will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of noteworthy campaigns 
which will be described by their 
directors. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
on May 6, 7 and 8. A tentative 
outline of the program follows: 

D. Gibbs, of the National 


Cash Register Company, will speak 


at the morning session, May 6, 
on “How the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the National Cash Register 
Company Helps the Sales Depart- 
ment Get Business.” 

The afternoon session on May 6 
will be devoted to a discussion of 
ways of strengthening the chain 
of distribution. The speakers and 
their topics will be: Mr. Garver, 
of Garver Brothers, Strasburg, 
Ohio, “How National Advertising 
Looks to the Man Behind the 
Counter”; J. M. Townley, Town- 
ley .Metal & Hardware Co., Kan- 
sas City, “Looking Both Ways at 
National Advertising—A Jobber’s 
Viewpoint”; J. M. McIver, Edison 
Lamp Works, “Dealer Helps that 
Really Help”; W. K. Towers, 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 
“Securing Dealer Co-operation for 
the Manufacturer’s Advertising,” 
and R. D. Baldwin, Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., who will talk on “Get- 
ting Closer to the Dealer through 
Direct Mail from Branch Offices.” 

The morning session on May 7 
will be given over to a description 
of several outstanding advertising 
campaigns. The speakers will be: 

H. Camp, Log Cabin Products 


o., “The Log Cabin Syrup Cam. 
paign”; A. D. Welton, Continental 
and Commercial National Bank. 
Chicago, “Advertising a Bank and 
Its Service to the Public”; P. 
B. Zimmerman, National Lam 
Works, “The National Lamp 
Works Better Lighting Contest”: 
Eben Griffiths, Vacuum Oil Co, 
“The Gargoyle Mobiloil Cam- 
gl ; W. S. Rowe, Estate Stove 
‘The ‘Build- Without- a-Base- 
Campaign,” and H. M 
Bourne, H. J. Heinz Co., whose 
topic will be “Simplicity, the Key- 
note of Heinz Advertising.” 

“Getting the Most out of News- 
papers” is the general topic as- 
signed for the afternoon session 
on May 7. M. B. Bates, Life 
Savers, Inc., will talk on “News- 
eg as the Backbone of the 
Lite Savers Campaign,” and Carl 
Gazley. Yawman & Erbe, Mig. 
Co., will have for his subject, “A 
Frequently Overlooked Market— 
Your Own Home Town.” E. M 
Swasey, New York American, wil! 
speak on “How to Communityize 
Your Advertising,” and Bennett 
Chapple, American Rolling Mill 
Co., will tell about “The Armco 
Town.” A speaker, to be an- 
nounced later, will talk on “How 
a National Advertiser Can Get 
the Most Out of Newspapers.” 

E. R. Smith, Fuller Brush Co. 
will address the morning. session 
on May 8. His subject will be 
“How Six National Advertisers 
Co-operated to Set up Sales 
Quotas.” The problem of radio 
advertising will come up for dis- 
cussion at this session. The speak- 
ers will be A. C. Lang, Gold Dust 
Corporation, L. A. McQueen. 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., and 
another speaker to be announcet. 

Glenn Muffley, Commercial Re- 
search Laboratories, also will 
speak at this session on “An Engi- 
neering Analysis of Advertising: 

The semi-annual dinner of the 
association will be held on the 
evening of May 7. 
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The Open-Letter Idea Gets a New 
Lease on Life 


An Oldsmobile Distributor 


Uses This 


Old Idea in a New and 


Profitable Way 
By James True 


HE open-letter idea is antique. 

But that doesn’t mean that it 
cannot be given a new lease on 
life. In fact, this is exactly what 
Dick Murvthy, Inc., has done. This 
Washington, D. C., distributor of 
the Oldsmobile has taken the an- 
cient and decrepit open-letter idea, 
revamped and rejuvenated it and 
has been running a local news- 
paper campaign which has at- 
tracted an exceptional amount of 
favorable attention. 

The copy slant developed by 
R. J. Murphy warrants observa- 
tion for at least three reasons. 
One: It will suggest to a number 
of manufacturers, new advertis- 
ing campaigns for use by their 
dealers which will provide the re- 
tailer with the local color he de- 
mands. Two: It points out a 
novel method of tying up the 
name of a corporation with the 
product advertised, making the 
two synonymous in the public’s 
mind. Three: It secures a certain 
amount of additional advertising 
which the original advertiser docs 
not pay for—but which is, by no 
means, free publicity. 

Mr. Murphy used about 12,000 
lines of space in two newspapers, 
over a period of five months. 
However, during that time, two 
weeks were devoted to trying out 
a word puzzle idea, and another 
form of copy was used for a like 
period, so that the actual time of 
the open-letter campaign was four 
months. The ~ost was approxi- 
mately $1,000 a month. 

Publication of the series began 
early last October. As a rule, the 
letters were set in boxed spaces 
of 200 lines, and were run three 
times a week in each paper. They 
were addressed to prominent mer- 
chants, professional and business 
men. The following is a fair 
sample of the text: 


Letter to King Cornwell, 

Grocer, from Dick Murphy, 

Oldsmobile Dealer. 

Dear King: 

Getting those tasty candies out of a 
box of Cornwell’s Matinee Mints is a 
pleasure equaled only by getting in an 
Oldsmobile Coach. 

Speaking of mints—think ffor a 
moMINT of the enjoyMINT you can 
get from an Oldsmobile Six. People of 
famously good judgMINT compliMINT 
it as an economic means of divertise- 
MINT. 

Just as sugar, butter and coffee are 
staples in your grocery business, and 
everyone comes to you expecting you to 
provide them—so we've taught the rid- 
ing public to come to Oldsmobile ex- 
pecting superb six cylinder power, great- 
est mileage and genuine excellence in 
car comfort and fittings. 

Knowing to what far’ reaching extent 
package goods must interest you, King, 
I want you to let me show you the 
finest little package of road pleasure 
that ever —— —e 4 in a permanent 
Duco finish do we ride? 

Yours at all hours, 
tck Murpny. 

P.S.—Only $426 down and $71 a 
month. makes getting an Oldsmobile 
Coach .as easy as getting an appetite 
for Cornwell’s pastries. 

1cK Murpny, Inc. 
R ; i Murpnuy, 
President. 


Others were headed “A Letter 
to Charles Corby, Baker, from 
Dick Murphy, Oldsmobile Deale:” 
and “Letter to Henry Litchfield 
West, Golf Editor, from — 
Murphy, Oldsmobile Dealer,” an‘ 
so on, covering a list of men wel! 
known in Washington. 

In discussing the plan, Mr. 
Murphy explained how it was de- 
veloped, told of several surprises 
it produced, and offered some ex- 
cellent advice to those who adapt 
and use this advertising idea for 
other lines of business. 

He said that it occurred to him 
last summer to write the business 
men of Washington about Olds 
mobile in terms of their_business, 
not in terms of either the car or 
of Dick Murphy’s business. The 
objections to mailing the letters 
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Straight to 
Your Market 


From the stores of your dealers—where 
your goods are actually on sale—the message 
of Ing-Rich signs speeds straight to the 
minds of those who could and should buy 
your product— 

“Here is the merchandise you want— 
Come in and buy!” 

Ing-Rich signs are Permanent and Im- 
pressive. Their brilliant colors executed in 
everlasting porcelain fused into a sheet steel 
base make a sign that will last for years and 
represent you effectively every minute of 
the time. 

A catalog illustrating many other well- 
known Ing-Rich signs is yours for the ask- 
ing. Also a miniature specimen sign. Write 
for both. 


Ingram-Richardson. Manufacturing Co. 
College Hill, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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more sales for you 


Every sales campaign which 
includes New Bedford reaches 
a concentrated group of pros- 
perous buyers,—regular purch- 
asers of nationally-advertised 
products. You can cover this 
4th largest market thoroughly 
with a single newspaper—the 
Standard Mercury. The Stan- 
dard Mercury is read in over 
30,000 homes, right where you 
have the best opportunity to 
increase your sales. And best 
of all, you get the benefit of 
this wide circulation at a flat 
rate of 10 cents a line. Your 
advertisements can be beauti- 
fully reproduced in the 
Sunday Standard Mercury 
ARTGRAVURE section for 


20 cents a line. ( 


When you plan your next 
advertising in Massachusetts, 
let us show you how the 
Standard Mercury can build 
up your distribution in New 
Bedford. Write direct to us 
or to our representatives. 


NEW BEDFORD 
STANDARD MERCURY 





National Ad 


CHAS. H. EDDY "COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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were the cost of writing a separate 
piece of copy in almost every in- 
stance and the slight chance of 
finding prospects in the market. 
After considering these objections, 
it was decided to publish the let- 
ters in the newspapers in the ex- 
pectation that many besides those 
addressed would read them. 

“My advertising problem was 
rather unusual. I took over the 
distribution of the Oldsmobile 
about eighteen months ago. Pre- 
viously, for six years, I was the 
Washington distributor for an- 
other make of car, and that busi- 
ness was fairly well advertised. 

“Experience had taught me that 
it was advisable for me to tie up 
my name with that of the car as 
quickly as possible. This seemed 
necessary not only because of the 
old connection, but also because 
prompt sales from the manufac- 
turer’s national advertising re- 
quired that every reader of it in 
my territory be informed as to 
the name and location of the local 
distributor. 

“We thought that these desired 
results would be accomplished, in 
some profitable measure, by the 
open-letter idea. We made up a 
list of prominent men, some of 
them advertisers and most of them 
my friends, and began the series. 
In one paper, we published the let- 
ters on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and in the other on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. This 
schedule proved to be well 
planned, for, we later learned, it 
gave a great many people the im- 
pression that we were in both 
papers every day. 

“Before the campaign had run a 
week we were furnished our first 
surprise. One of the men we ad- 
dressed replied to our letter, using 
the same space and style of copy. 
Soon this became the established 
practice, and during the first three 
months of the campaign the ma- 
jority of those we addressed re- 
ciprocated and published interest- 
ing letters. The subject was in- 
variably the same, and since the 
replies always emphasized the fea- 
tures of our letters, we believe 
that they were almost as effective 
as our own advertising. 
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“I suppose the newspapers so- 
licited the replies, and I’ve heard 
that the campaign served to en- 
courage several business men te 
use newspaper space for the first 
time. However, I didn’t consider 
that as any of my business. What 
interested me is that during the 
first three months, the published 
replies expanded our campaign by 
at least 5,000 lines with no addi- 
tional expense to us.” 

Among a score or more of let- 
ters and the replies they brought, 
a typical pair are to and from 
Henry Brawner, an official of the 
Chestnut Farms Dairy. The Mur- 
phy advertisement reads thus: 


Dear Henry: 

It takes more than a college educa- 
tion for a fellow to get the cap off a 
milk bottle without a splash. But get- 
ting into the Oldsmobile Coach is a 
simple matter—one with compensations 
you should have. 

A daily quart of milk builds a healthy 
body and complexion. Tle body Fisher 
built for Oldsmobile is beautifully pro- 
portioned, while the Duco finish puts an 
added plexion on Old bile value. 
She’s the “cream” of sixes, and once 
you know her you'll have none “butter.” 

Let me take you around in the Coach 
for a day, Henry, and there won’t be a 
point about it that’ll get ‘‘pasteurized.” 

Yours at all hours, 
Dick Mvurpny. 





A few days later, an advertise- 
ment appeared in the papers which 
bore the caption, “Henry Brawner 
Answers Dick Oldsmobile’s Le:- 
ter.” The following copy was 
printed on a letterhead of the 
Chestnut Farms Dairy: 


Dear Dick: 

As long as you’re a regular customer, 
I'll let you drive me in your Oldsmobile 
Coach to our new pasteurizing plant 
when it opens. 

i the horse-power in your motor 
cannot equal the cow-power in a quart 
of Chestnut Farms Milk. When you 
“exhaust” your strength, “throttle” a 
milk bottle with a firm “clutch” and 
“intake” the contents, It puts the 
“brakes” on body “depreciation” and is 
a “generator” of energy. It’s a 
“fender” of that “tired” feeling and will 
make you a “radiator” of health. 

Nothing better than our butter, Dick, 
to lubricate the breakfast toast. For 
“high-test fuel,’”’ try our cream for your 
coffee and cereal. If this doesn’t drive 
you away, drive around. Can you get 
here as promptly as we deliver milk? 

ours, 
Henry. 


While Mr. Murphy admitted 
that the copy of some of these 
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letters was open to criticism be- 
cause of its flippancy and far- 
fetched figures of speech, he ex- 
plained the necessity of writing 
the letters in such a way as to in- 
terest the greatest possible number 
of newspaper readers. And, froin 
the first advertisement, there were 
many indications of the growing 
popularity of the letters. 

“Before the campaign was two 
weeks old,” Mr. Murphy said, “the 
office force was kept busy answer- 
ing letters and phone calls re- 
garding the advertising. Wher- 
ever I went, I was asked if I was 
the Dick Murphy who was writ- 
ing the letters in the papers. To 
this day, I’m seldom introduced 
to anyone who does not immedi- 
ately question me regarding some 
phase of the advertising. : 

“Soon, my  fourteen-year-old 
son reported that the letters were 
the livest topic at his school, and 
that they were causing endless 
schoolyard discussions. After 
every shopping tour, my wife told 
me that, whenever she gave her 
name, the sales girl asked the 
usual question or made some com- 
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ment regarding the letters, usually 
with a smile. } 

“Our second surprise was the 
apparent universal appeal of the 
copy. My bankers and lawyers 
and countless friends mentioned 
the letters in a way to denote that 
they were carefully following 
them. All of our employees were 
questioned and bantered about tke 
series. If the selling value of the 
advertising had been as great as 
the attention and interest value, 
we wouldn't have been able to get 
enough Oldsmobiles to fill the 
orders. 

“The doctors were something of 
a problem. They are frequent car 
buyers; but, because of the ethics 
of their profession, we could not 
address them as individuals. So 
we addressed their profession witi 
letters under headings like, ‘Doc- 
tor, You Must Operate!’ and 
‘Doctor, Diagnose This!’ There 
were several letters of the kind, 
and they seemed to lose little by 
their more general appeal. 

“We also took advantage of the 
great interest in the World Series 
last fall, and, after the most dra- 
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HERE quality and distinctiveness are requirements—as 
with Barnes, Crosby Co., nationally known Photo-En- 
gravers— Grammes’ two-tone Metallic labels “tell the tale.” 
Printers, Publishers and Advertising Agencies also turn to 
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“he Highest Morty Aver 
History of THE ST.LOUIS STAR 





Advertising Record! 
The St. Louis Star showed 
an advertising gain of 
qopscaitastety 50,000 


es in March, over the 
same month last year. 
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Extension (Dagazine 


Congratulates the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES. 


for the initiation of their great in- 
vestigation relative to a qualitative 
analysis of magazine circulation, 
which is now being made by their 
Department of Research, under 
the supervision of Mr. Daniel 
Starch, the first phase of which 
will be completed this year. 


We offer our sincere co-operation 


ELLWOOD TANSEY 


Advertising Manager 


General Offices, 180 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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matic games, addressed special 
letters to the star ball players. 
This, we think, added interest to 
the campaign, since it aroused a 
great deal of comment. And 
there is not the slightest doubt 
that the campaign as a whole was 
worth every cent that it cost.” 
Although the advertising ac- 
complished even more than was 
expected when the campaign was 
planned, Mr. Murphy is of the 
opinion that it would have been 
vastly more productive for a more 
irequently purchased and less ex- 
pensive product. His sales for 
January and February of this year 
ran 40 per cent ahead of the 
business for the same period last 
year. However, he has found it 
dificult to trace many of the in- 
creased sales to the influence of 
the letters. He has concluded that 
the campaign ran too long, and 
offered some excellent informa- 
tion, gained through his experi- 
ence, which will be of value to 
anyone who plans a similar series 
of advertisements. 


\ BASIS FOR FUTURE ADVERTISING 


“Our objective,” he said, “was 
to tie up the name of the company 
with that of the car, and it has 
been accomplished. At the pres- 
ent time, I do not think that there 
are many men, women or children 
in and around Washington who 
do not know: that Dick Murphy 
is the distributor of the Oldsmo- 
bile. This is of tremendous value 
to us. It forms a basis for our 
future advertising which is de- 
cidedly encouraging. I - believe, 
now, that we can publish a cam- 
paign of practical, reason-why ad- 
vertisements and that we will get 
two or three times the sales that 
would have been possible without 
the foundation established by the 
letter series. 

“In two or three years, perhaps. 
alter the public has forgotten the 
campaign to some extent, we shall 
repeat the plan, or publish some- 
thing similar, and in that event 
we shall profit by our recent mis- 
takes. I’m convinced that we ran 
the series too long. We strung it 
out over five months, and, two 
months ago, we began to notice 
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Increased 
American 
Advertising 


‘Punch 


ss the year 1922 the total 
value of the advertising in 


“PUNCH” 


controlled or issued in 
America was approximately 


$45,000 


Last year—1924—the total 
value was approximately 


$165,000 


Both totals could have been 
considerably larger but for the 
difficulties which arise in fixing 
insertions at short notice. 


When American Advertisers 

fully realise the necessity of 

booking in advance, so far as 

“PUNCH” is concerned, it 

is safe to predict that the 

annual total value of American 

Advertising will be still greater. 
rrge 

Rates and list of available dates 
from 

MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, PUNCH" 


80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4., ENG. 
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Dominant for 16 years in 
Florida’s Agricultural Field 


Gior vida 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and _ pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 
John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 
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spirit 


Itis something more 
than words and pic- 
tures, paper and ink, 
that makes good ad- 
vertising literature. 





Currierés Harrorp LL? 
Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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signs of loss of interest. It js 
better to leave the public wanting 
just a little more, on a proposition 
of this kind, than to deliver to) 
much. The campaign was a noy- 
elty and its value began to wane 
as soon as the novelty began to 
wear away. 

“The next time we plan a cam. 
paign of the kind, we shall sched. 
ule the advertising for three 
months only. If run for tha 
period, I’m convinced that the let- 
ter idea, as we developed it, can 
be applied to any local business 
with unusually profitable results, 
provided the town is not too large. 
We have nearly 500,000 people in 
Washington and I do not think 
the plan would be profitable in 2 
much larger city. Smaller cities 
and towns, I believe, will be even 
more responsive, since much evi- 
dently depends on those who are 
addressed being well and favor- 
ably known.” 





Starch Account for Brockland 
& Moore 


J. C. Hubinger Bros. & Company, 
New Haven, Conn., and _ Keokuk, 
Iowa, starch manufacturer, has placed 
its advertising account with Brockland 
& Moore, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
agency. Newspapers will be used in a 
campaign on Elastic starch. 





Yakima Fruit Growers 
Advance J. W. Hebert 


J. Walter Hebert has been elected 
general manager of the Yakima Fruit 
Growers’ Association. He has been with 
the association since 1912 and for the 
last six years has been acting man- 
ager. 





F. I. Cash with Rogers & 

Company 

Frank I. Cash_has become associated 

with Rogers & Company, producers of 

direct-mail advertising, Chicago, as an 

account executive. e was formerly 

sales manager of the Bureau of En- 

graving, Inc., Minneapolis. 





Join Staff of A. A. Gray 


A. R. Duval, formerly with the copy 
staff of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, and 
Alfred P. Sirois, of the sales promo 
tion department of the Satisfactory 
Shoe Company, also of Chicago, have 
joined the staff of A. A. Gray & Com 
pany, advertising ats of that ity. 
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bap fetes 
spells ““Cementile”, the name of an industrial roofing material 
permanent, fireproof, and requires no 


Se 6 i ee ee 


Speisedbcesttual teak ant enmnd U0 poaebnpersguior aust 
in any case. 

“Cementile” is made in three a. bys ee Tile for 
pitched roofs which is laid dir 
approximately four feet apart. Fist ont Channel Pel Tile for flat 
os or for cot agen woe where it is desired to 
They are also lad 





on the ; roof of puts. rus Bind hy candeed spans of a feet 
and Channe! T: 


“Cementile”” Roofs in the se Dunidsi 
Sed cs cxply ane toloametun Gos anor ems en lr a eae 
American Cement Tile Manufacturing Co. 
Oliver Busideng - Pittsburgh, 
— <=. Pe (Lincoln N =. Birmingham, Ale 
om. Pittsburgh | New Yor! Atlanta 





STANDS FOR “CEMENTILE” 


And “Cementile” stands for Concentrated, 
Dominating, and Continuous trade paper 
and direct by mail advertising well done 
— if we, who shouldn’t, do'say so! 


BISSELL & LAND, INC. 


Advertising and Merchandising 
337 SECOND AVENUE: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The finest 
printed 
Rotogravure 
Section 


America 


San Francisco 
ronicle 


National Representatives 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


360 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
R. J. Bidwell Co., 


Times Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











The Largest Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturer in 
the World has carried 
a page advertisement in 
our publication for sev- 
enteen years without 
missing an issue. 


We will be pleased to have 
you compare it to any drug 
publication in the country. 
Ask for specimen copies, 
rate card and _ circulation 
statement. 


SOUTHERN 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
JOURNAL 


Sante Fe Building 
Dallas 


Texas 

















S. A. Stevens to Direct Great 
Salt Lake Resort 


Stringham A. Stevens, president of 
Stevens & Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake City 
advertising agency, has in addition been 
appointed general manager of the Sait. 
air Beach Company, which operates 4 
resort on Great Salt Lake. He will als 
have charge of the Western Railway 
Company, operating between Saltair 
and Salt Lake City and other points 


H. W. Heegstra Starts New 
Business 


Heegstra-Marketing is the name under 
which H. Walton Heegstra is resuming 
business at Chicago. He formerly 
headed H. Walton Heegstra, Incorpo 
rated, which suspended activities in 
1922. Besides doing a general advertis 
ing business the new concern will con 
duct a foreign and domestic marketing 
service. 


R. L. Rubel to Return to 
Chicago “Daily News” 

Roy L. Rubel, who was formerly with 
the advertising staff of the Chicago 
Daily News, will return to that organ 
ization on May 1. For the last five years 
he has been with the New York office 
of John B. Woodward, publishers’ repre 
sentative. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
“7-11” Confection 


D. Auerbach & Sons, New York 
manufacturers of Auerbach chocolates, 
have started an advertising campaign ir 
newspapers in the East on their “7-11” 
confection. This advertising is directed 
by the Peck Advertising Agency, Inc. 
also of New York. 


Plan to Advertise Idaho 
Stampede 


Officials in charge of the Norther 
Idaho Stampede and the Coeur d’Alene 
Carnival plan to spend $15,000 for ad 
vertising this event which will be held 
on July 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


New Accounts for St. Louis 


Agency 
The Hartwig Advertising Company. 
St. Louis, has been appointed to direc 
the advertising of the W. H. Bull Med 
icine Company and the Flexo Supply 
Company, both of that city. 


Gillette Earnings Larger 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company 
Boston, reports net earnings, after r 
serves for Federal and State taxes, etc 
for the first quarter of 1925, of $3,11), 
767. This compares with $2,566,202 for 
the same quarter in 1924 and is an 
crease of $547,565 or 21 per cent. 
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The True Significance 
of the A. B. C. 


The advent of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations in 1914 sounded the death 
knell of falsifications in circulation and 
placed the buying of ‘“‘white space” on 
a scientific basis. 


Every statement made by a publica- 
tion must stand the searching investiga- 
tion instituted by the Bureau. An 
A. B. C. auditor’s report enables the ad- 
vertiser to compare and select mediums 
with an accuracy that safeguards his 
expenditures. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations does 
not deal in generalities or superficial 
facts and is the unquestioned, recog- 
nized authority concerning circulation 
data throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


To get 100 per cent value and elimi- 


nate waste in advertising dollars—use 
A. B. C. reports. 


Write for a copy of 


“THE MEASURE OF YOUR MESSAGE” 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
202 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Successful Advertisement 


Writing 


HE man with an engineering or scientific type of mind is 
impatient at signs of guesswork. 


“How do you know?” is his often repeated question. 


Guessing or working by inspiration may be the right method for 
writing poetry. 


Guessing will not consistently build advertising which sells goods. 


“Why?” and “How do you know?” are good mottoes for the desk 
of the man who sells goods through advertising. 


In most operations in manufacturing, “method” is more im- 
portant than personnel. 


In selling, real sales managers recognize that “method” is the 
chief ingredient of success. 


In advertisement writing “method” is more important than un- 
guided inspiration. 


Sixteen Years Old This Month 


ON APRIL 3rd, 1925, this agency was sixteen years old. It started 
with little capital and without one dollar of business. Each year, 
with one exception, it has grown larger. 


Today over sixty people are employed by it. It has several cus- 
tomers who started to do business with it during its first or 
second year. 


It has always followed certain principles of marketing which it 
has developed by testing and recording. For every customer 
which it now serves a complete plan was prepared prior to the 
time that advertising expenditure was started. 


The writing of advertisements is looked after by three men who, 
in the aggregate, have been employed in this agency as advertise- 
ment writers for twenty-five years and who have spent a total of 
torty-five years in commercial writing. 

This experience in advertisement writing is the basis of a pro- 
cedure which is employed in all of its advertisement building. 

In a booklet we describe our conception of ‘‘method” or of 
“standard practice” in advertisement writing. A copy will be 
mailed to any executive. Ask for “The Laws of Successful 
Advertisement Writing.” 


CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, INC. 
PLANNED ADVERTISING 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
Dept. B-5 116 West 32nd Street, New York 
Boston Springfield, Mass. 
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Salesmen Who Pioneer in Off-the- 
Trail Territory 


Road Men Will Find That a Judicious Cultivation of Untilled Territory 
Is Likely to Be Extremely Profitable 


By W. R. Heath 


I AM acquainted with a sales- 
man representing a_ novelty 
jewelry house. His territory takes 
in practically all of New Eng- 
land. He is paid on a straight 
commission basis, and just so long 
as his annual orders total up to 
over $100,000 he is given an en- 
tirely free reign. He covers what- 
ever towns or cities he wishes to 
and the result is that although 
there is much business to be had 
in towns off his beaten trail, he 
refuses to visit them because he 
feels he cannot afford to take the 
chance. 

This is a situation which will 
very frequently exist when sales- 
men work on straight commission. 
They go where established busi- 
ness is to be had and skip most 
everything which contains what 
they consider to be too large an 
element of chance. 

The same disinclination to leave 
the old stamping grounds exists 
even when salesmen are paid on 
other plans than that of straight 
commission. Perhaps it is simply 
human nature asserting itself, but 
whatever the cause, it is true that 
many salesmen are entirely too 
prone to follow ruts in laying out 
their regular routes. Any effort 
to change matters is usually met 
with both consternation and op- 
position. Yet, as the following 
incidents prove, this tendency to 
congregate in favored localities 
results in leaving other potentially 
valuable territory untapped. 

Tom Healy represents a large 
Western concern specializing in 
farm implements. A few weeks 
ago he was sitting in the lobby of 
a hotel in a Georgia town when 
a conversation which he happened 
to overhear, made him change his 
entire traveling program. There 
was a “Hoss Swoppin’ Conven- 
tion” in session over in Winder. 
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It would last for several days, 
perhaps a week, and everybody 
worth while would be in attend- 
ance. 

Since he worked along rather 
plastic lines, Tom made some in- 
quiries about Winder, and early 
the next morning was en route 
there behind a rickety nag. It 
meant eighteen miles of miserable 
roads and final arrival in a very 
small village, seldom visited by 
representatives of the larger busi- 
ness houses. But Healy was a pio- 
neer. Perhaps that was one reason 
why his record was sky high with 
his house. 

When he arrived at Winder, he 
found rain, red clay roads churned 
into paste, ramshackle stores, 
and a vast assemblage of inter- 
esting people from all the sur- 
rounding countryside. They had 
come from far and near, these 
farmers, to “swop hosses.” Healy 
did not know it at the time, but 
it was a real event. There was 
a fixed purpose in his mind, how- 
ever. He had realized, before he 
ever started out, that he could 
find, in one group, an unusually 
large number of farmers. And 
it was this fact which led him to 
leave the beaten trail. 


TOM KNEW HOW TO MIX 


In Winder, Tom mixed with 
the crowd. He went out to the 
“Swoppin’” grounds, and made 
friends. He spoke to the farmers 
about hosses—and also about 
farm implements. It must have 
proved profitable because in two 
days he did more business than 
the ordinary salesman does in as 
many weeks. Moreover, what was 
just as important in his eyes, he 
made friends for his line and for 
dealers who handled his line. 

Tom Healy always worked with 
this thought in mind: “Go where 
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you can catch the greatest num- 
ber of prospects under the most 
favorable conditions.” He seldom 
ever missed a county fair, if he 
could make his dates dovetail. 
He was particularly interested in 
locations which were not custom- 
arily visited by salesmen. 

Another case in point is that of 
the sales manager of a certain 
Eastern house. He arranged for 
ten picked men to go on a trip 
the first two months of the year. 
Weather conditions were most 
unfavorable. Nevertheless these 
men were told to visit the isolated 
places. They were to make it a 
point to drop off at towns which 
other salesmen skipped. It proved 
one of the most profitable experi- 
ments in the history of the con- 
cern. 

These men would go to a fairly 
large town. Then, they would 
travel out to smaller places, ac- 
cepting transportation facilities as 
they found them even though it 
meant a mule-drawn cart. 

The report sent in by one of 
these salesmen is interesting: 
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Thursday morning I heard of a boom 
village eighteen miles out. The town 
was not over a year old. Hired a hofse 
and buggy, because the place was not 
on any railway, and the roads were too 
bad for even a flivver. 

Was surprised to find a thriving little 
section, with numbers of one-story build. 
ings being erected. The first building 
to go up, I was told, was a bank. There 
are three of them now, which speaks 
well for the credit of the business men. 

It was a bonanza for any salesman. 
For example, I bumped into a Mr. Rich- 
ards, who was erecting a two-story brick 
building which was to house an up-to 
date drug store. No arrangements had 
been made for actual stock, althougl: the 
store fixtures were in crates, waiting at 
the railroad depot, seven miles to the 
East. By using a little tact, I con- 
vinced Richards that we could help him 
out and that our line was the one he 
should handle. I made a life customer 
there, and there were seven other pros- 
pects within a radius of thirty miles, 
all untapped by the average sales 
force. It was like picking plums off a 
tree that had not exposed to 
passersby. 


been 


A salesman for a_ hardware 
house visited Florida for the first 
time and his method was similar 
to that just described. He al- 
ways deliberately sought the ter- 
ritories which were not cluttered 
with competition. While talking 
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Why are ‘first “nights always big nights ? 
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the only chain store publication 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
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MORE Than the Others 
COMBINED! 


N the first three months of 1925 the World-Herald 
I published more paid advertising than the other two 
Omaha papers combined, even including in their 
totals 24,490 inches of medical advertising, all of which 
the World-Herald bars from its columns. 
The total paid advertising, as measured 
the ynes Advertising Company 


by 
(medical ads included), was as fol- 
lows for the first three months of 1925: 


THE WORLD-HERALD .... 191,196 inches 
Next Paper .. 96,904 
Third Paper . . 94,132 
Other Two COMBINED 191,036 inches 


Deducting the medical ads in the other papers (24,490 
inches) the World-Herald led the combination in clean 
paid advertising by 24,650 inches or over 146 pages! 











THE CLEAN PAID ADVERTISING, with the 
medical ads deducted, was classified as fol- 
lows, figures in inches: 
World- Next Third 
Herald Paper 
Local Display 58,837 
National Display... 23,884 10,024 
Automobile Display 10,423 5,554 
Want Ads........ 45,676 10,836 





Total Clean Paid. .191,196 85,251 
Medical Ads None 11,653 12,837 























In the first three months - Daily Sunday 
this year, the paid circula- Omaha... 50,621 4 
tion of the World-Herald ame ’ ee 
went steadily up, reaching Bluffs . 4,186 4,086 
in March the top figures of Suburban. 14,273 14,291 
107,298 daily and 106,5 79 Country. ae 38,218 40,876 
Sundays. 
This circulation, which Total Paid. 107,298 106,579 
is approximately 30,000 March last 
greater than that of any year ...102,607 100,735 
other Omaha paper, was 
distributed as follows: Increase .. 4,691 5,844 
Seventy per cent of the above increases 
were made on Omaha circulation, in 


which the World-Herald leads the field 
by over 20,000 daily and Sunday. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Service 


cAllow us 
to prove it. 











42” St. 
Phane Chickerin® 10133 _ 








It refers to ‘STANDARD 
REMEDIES,” but really is a 
means of “wedging in” your 
product among proprietary 
manufacturers. 

Executives read this journal, 
for the news interests them 
vitally, and you want to reach 
these executives, don't you? 


WRITE US FOR A COPY—. 
NO OBLIGATION 





Stamdlairdl 


425 STAR BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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with a fellow-salesman in a hotel 
at St. Augustine, he learned of 
a new town thirty-two miles away, 
to the South. 

“No use going there,” said the 
other salesman. “What’s the use 
of wasting time with hicks? Noth- 
ing there but a bunch of home- 
steaders who haven’t even paid 
for the land they are trying to 
cultivate. Me for the old trails.” 

But this pioneering salesman 
thought differently. The town in 
question was not on the Dixie 
Highway. It was, in a sense, 
rather inaccessible. The roads 
were sandy and several bridges 
had been washed away by bad 
rains. 

But a team was hired and the 
journey made. What this sales- 
man found gave him renewed 
confidence in his own methods. 
Government experts had pro- 
nounced this section superb for 
the raising of potatoes. Carloads 
were being sent out, in’ season, 
every day. Farmers were flock- 
ing there and it was freely pre- 
dicted that there would be a flour- 
ishing town in a brief span of 
time. 

This salesman happened on the 
ground just when shops were be- 
ing built and men going into busi- 
ness. There was little or no com- 
petition. As a consequence, he 
established contacts which have 
lasted ever since. He “owns the 
town.” Today, that community 
is very wealthy and a fine hotel 
has just been erected. A railway 
station on a spur line is promised. 
The salesman has the run of the 
place. He knows everybody and 
they know him. 

In a Southern city, there is a 
famous cave, visited yearly by 
thousands of people. The cave 
really is some eleven miles from 
the city limits. Few salesmen 
knew that a small and prosperous 
community had sprung up near 
the caves. The stores were well 
appointed and successful. Their 
proprietors admitted that they 
were seldom visited by salesmen. 
They had to go to town to do 
most of their buying. 

The salesman who first went 
out to this place did an unusual 
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Paid Circulation Average for 6 Months 
Ending September 30, 1924 


Paid Circulation Average for 6 Months 


Ending March 31, 1925 


Paid (irculation Average 
for Month of March 1925 


Gain under New Management 


Reader Gain, Estimating 
3 Readers in Each Family 


.City’s Population Growth over 1924 


The Bulletin’s Circulation Growth 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Bulletin 


NEW Ownership ~More NEWS ~ NEW Features ~ Watch it! 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Consistent Gains in 


National Advertising 


and its constant selection by leading advertisers of 
nationally distributed products prove the fallacy of 
the “one-paper buy” argument in the Nation's 
Capital and the truth of the statement that 


You Cannot Cover Washington 
Without The Washington Times 


Its gain of 77,341 lines of national advertising for 
the whole of 1924 is fast being matched by its gain 
of 60,778 lines for the first three months of 1925 
alone! 


Young, alert, progressive, it appeals to the young, 
alert, progressive reading element, the class of popu- 
lation that is influenced and impressed by its adver- 
tisements. 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, 
Publisher and General Manager. 





National Advertising Representatives: 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
247 Park Avenue 100 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
Tower Building Kresge Building 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
Times Building Security Building 

ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
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amount of business with mini- 
mum effort. He was actually 
welcomed. 

In another instance, a salesman 
found that there were three im- 
portant resorts some distance 
from a certain city. But they were 
not on any railway and no elec- 
tric car lines ran to them. They 
were reached only by buses and 
privately owned automobiles. The 
average salesman never thought of 
wandering this far afield. It was 
too much _ bother. 

3ut a lively business was done 
in these sections and the salesmen 
who got there first made con- 
nections which proved to be last- 
ing. 

ANOTHER VIRGIN FIELD 


Not long ago I talked with a 
salesman who made Nantucket 
Island twice each summer. 

“It isn’t an easy place to reach,” 
he explained. “I first ventured 
out there ten years ago because, 
in talks with fellow salesmen, I 
found there had always been a 
tendency to avoid the island. It 
is necessary to’spend five hours 
on a mussy boat, coming and go- 
ing. But what I found there made 
me continue to seek out unvisited 
places. Nantucket was beautiful 
and prosperous then, and far more 
so now. I own the territory in 
so far as my line is concerned. 

“But to hear other salesmen 
talk, you would think that Nan- 
tucket was across the seas.” 

A house manufacturing overalls 
recently sent out a special pros- 
pecting crew of salesmen. They 
were asked to avoid towns of any 
size. It was up to them to ferret 
out places which might not even 
be on the map. But they were 
not to seek such localities unless 
they had favorable reports con- 
cerning them. 

One of the men who went on 
this expedition said to the writer: 

“I was at a loss to know just 
where to go and how to operate, 
until I got the swing of the idea. 
Now it is comparatively easy and 
always interesting. It beats the 
big-city game all to pieces. 

“Here is an instance: I went 


Where Nature Smiles 
~ People Smile loo 


Along the Mississippi Gulf Coast, aes sun- 
shine is ever present, the air is ozone-filled 
and health-giving. The papereing Gulf invites 
the swimmer, sailor and fisherman. The 
pines are fragrant and the moss-hung oaks 
suggest romance. 

Here Nature smiles and amusements are 
varied. The home le and the ever- 
present resort visitors are happy, healthy and 
alert. They are most likely to be in a 
receptive to your selling messages. 

Sell them through the advertising columns 
of the Daily Herald — a most welcome daily 
visitor in the of the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast. 


THE # Dairy HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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cA MEDIUM- SIZED 
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RINTING and ADVER- 
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wants to add a real live wire 
to its selling force. 


WE WANT A MAN 
who now controls business 
and who wants to connect 
with an organization that 
can back up his sales efforts. 

Full information desired 

in letter which will be 

held strictly confidential 

The WOODROW PRESS 
Incorporated 
351 WEST 52d ST - NEW YORK 
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more 
sales 


Less than 16 months ago a 
Manufacturer came to me 


with a modest appropriation of 
$1,500 and a very urgent prob- 
lem of quickly increasing sales 
while reducing selling costs. 


Today that client is investing nearly 
$50,000 exclusively in direct-mail 
plans originating from this office. 
Where he had less than 25 jobbers, 
he now has nearly 500; where he 
had less than 100 dealers, his prod- 
ucts are now sold in over 28,000 
stores. A single direct-mail selling 
idea is bringing in 2,000 new dealer 
accounts each month. 


How are these unusual results ob- 
tained? By taking only a limited 
number of clients and seeing that 
each gets my personal attention. I 
personally prepare the Sales Plans 
for each client; personally write all 
the important copy—and all sales 
copy is important these days of 
keen competition. 


I can handle just one more account 
of a Manufacturer who wants to 
increase his sales and reduce his 
selling costs; who regards the job 
as important enough to justify the 
personal attention of a specialist, 
whose effective direct-mail work is 
being used by some of America’s 
best known concerns and copied in 
some of the best advertising journals. 


Outline your sales problem and I 
will offer some suggestions you can 
try out at moderate cost until you 
see results.. No obligation. 


EDWARD H. SCHULZE, Inc. 
More Sales With Less Cost Thru 
Direct-Mail Advertising 
and Selling 
37th Floor, Woolworth Building, 
New York 
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to a certain Ohio town, and made 
inquiries. _ The board of trade 
provided me with information, 
but the best data came from job- 
bers and from large stores cater- 
ing to the sort of folks who drive 
in from the country once a week 
in their cars. I did not give my 
identity away, incidentally. 

“In this one town, I heard of 
five likely localities. There was 
a certain large lake up in the hills, 
Only the local folks knew much 
about it, but aside from the sum- 
mer cottages, many automobiles 
passed through. At the head of 
the lake, a fine little community 
had sprung up, fed by two dozen 
or more stores, which, of recent 
years, remained open throughout 
the year. 

“I ran out there in a car and 
secured some good orders. Four 
miles away was a manufacturing 
community. There were three 
large mills, employing several 
hundred men and women. Power 
was cheap heré. It was a new 
development, and mushroom 
groups of homes had sprung up. 
My first day there was more re- 
munerative than many I have ex- 
perienced in more sizable towns. 
That little village will some day 
be a large city and I intend to 
grow up with it. I'll have such 
a start on the other fellows that 
they will never be able to catch up. 

“Then there was the case of 
Luellaville. It was really a fron- 
tier town on the outskirts of a 
timber section. Nobody ever 
thought much about it, least of all 
the regular run of salesmen. But 
a hotel porter gave me the hint 
and I hired a car and made the 
trip. 

“The first man I met was a 
Scotchman who believed in the 
future of that tiny village. He 
had it all figured out just why 
it was sure to be large some day. 
He was building a three-story de- 
partment store there to back up 
his belief. I arrived at exactly 
the psychological moment. 

“It was in a Southern city that 
I met a certain real estate man 
who had gone to college with me. 
He said: ‘Don’t bother with the 
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“The Tools | 


of School 
are the 
Tools 

of Life” 


IMPORTANT 
TRADE SUBJECTS 
TAUGHT IN OUR 

SCHOOLS: 


Metal Working 
Woodworking 
Machine Shop 
Practice 
Auto Mechanics 
Electricity 
Farm Mechanics 
Foundry Work 
Forging and 
Art Smithing 
Cabinet Making 
Pattern Making 
Architectural and 
Mechanical 
Drawing 
Cement Work 
Printing 
Sheet Metal Work 


Member A.B.C., A.B.P. 
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TSISTOI ST SOIT SINT ISS. 


SY NSIS SS SIRS IRN 


VV AY WAYAUASNYNY 


Above-Woodwork- 
ing end of General 
Shop. 

Left — Metalwork- 
ing end of General 
Shop. 

Mark Twain Jun- 
ior High School, 
San Antonio, Tez. 


The Boys of Today — 


The Men of Tomorrow 


And the tools they are trained to 
accept and use in school will be 
their first choice thruout life. 
School acceptance and use not only 
means Satisfactory sales but is the 
best kind of insurance for future 
business. 

The Vocational Supervisors and In- 
structors are the ‘‘Key Men” and 
the INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAGA- 
ZINE is the point of contact in se- 
curing school acceptance and use. 


Information and Market Analysis on request 


INDUSTRIAL~ARTS 
MAGAZINE 
The Bruce Publishing Company 


Home Office: 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee 
Eastern Office: 30 Church St., New York 
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city proper. There are at least 
five important new suburbs near 
here that are booming and the 
salesmen who visit us don’t seem 
to know that they exist. They 
stick to Main Street. But each 
one of these sections has its own 
business street, its own complete 
system of existence. They are, 
actually, little towns within a 
iarger town. But you would 
never know about them if you 
did not live here and did not fol- 
low real estate developments. Go 
there for real business.’ 

“T followed his advice and 
found that there were such sec- 
tions and that, to all intents and 
purposes, they actually were 
thriving towns each in its own 
right. I cleaned up that trip and 
have been making that route 
ever since. Sooner or later, of 
course, salesmen find the facts 
and make it hot for me, but the 
suburban development is pie for 
a’ salesman who keeps alert.” 


INK Apr. 23, 1925 

Most of the incidents cited re. 
late to the opportunities existing 
in new towns which are springing 
up all over the country. How- 
ever, it should not be thought that 
these are the only attractions 
which beckon salesmen away 
from their regular routes. There 
are towns, also, which have been 
in existence for many years that 
have never received the sales at- 
tention they deserve. Salesmen 
skip them because tradition so 
decrees or merely because a very 
hasty observation has convinced 
them that no business is to be 
had or for some other reason 
which would not stand up under 
close analysis. 

There is no doubt 
beaten trail in selling, while it 
is the easiest to follow, is the 
most difficult in which to sell. 
A judicious cultivation of  s0- 
called “orphan” territory would 
pay many salesmen very _hand- 
somely indeed. 


that the 





347 Madison Avenue 
New York 


NAY ANOIT 


WRITER OF MEMORABLE COPY 


Space! Circulation! Copy! These three! 
But what you say is vastly more important 
than what you spend. Copy first, means 
“safety first” in all advertising. 
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i Ss lling the Page Company 
Mf io Producers Irade and Public 


tbe “Kleen-Maid” milk, butter, and ice-cream 
of the Page Dairy Company of Toledo are 
famous throughout Ohio and the Middle West. 
The farmer who produces the milk, the retailer 
who sells Page milk, butter, and ice-cream, the 
school boy and his mother who use Page products 
—all are sold on Page. 


How? Well, B. D. F. pictures have something to 
do with it. 


B. D. F. educational films showing the elaborate 
precautions taken in every Page plant to insure 
cleanliness and purity, and illustrating the “square- 
deal” policy of the company in its relations with 
producers, dealers, and the public, are being shown 
in granges, schools, churches, and clubs, as well 
as to retailers and in theaters. 


Your advertising story can be pictured, too. Let 
h us give you an estimate—the reasonable cost will 
S surprise you. Or send for our booklet—“Tell Them 
¥ with Pictures.” 


Bosworth, De Frenes & Felton 
Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


Everything in Advertising Films 
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The 
BOOT and SHOE 


RECORDER 








A Warm Welsaue Every Week 
In Every Good Shoe Store 


13,500 subscribers welcome the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder weekly. 11,500 of these subscribers 
are the better rated shoe stores of the country. 
With these stores the Boot and Shoe Recorder 
has come to be an important digest of shoe mer- 
chandizing conditions and tendencies. It is a ref- 
erence book, an authority, a guide to shoe store 
management. It is of immense importance to 
the shoe manufacturer and to the manufacturer 
of all shoe store supplies for the shoe merchant 
finds it invaluable as a buying catalogue. The 
shoe merchant knows the Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder as an old long trusted friend for it has 
been visiting his store regularly for the past 
forty years. He has deep interest in its editorial 
pages. He receives openly and confidently the 
sales messages of its advertising pages. 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South Street 
Boston, Mass. 


In Every Good Shoe Store 
The Recorder is a Factor 


Member: A BC—A BP 
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Testimonials Sell Advertising to 
Dealers 


Manufacturer of Dr. Reed Shoes Calls on Retailers to Show Other 
Retailers Benefits Derived from Advertising 


DVERTISING, as advertis- 
L1 ing, is not essentially a matter 
of big space, but one of thought- 
ful, truthful sales arguments, 
made, repeated — and repeated 
again. For this reason, many 
companies are able to point with 
pride to the achievements which 
they have made in the use of 
small space. 

Many advertisers believe in the 
efficacy of small space—but here 
is a problem. How is a manufac- 
turer to go about convincing his 
dealers to use it? To be more 
specific, how is a manufacturer 
going to approach his dealers with 
the proposition of advertising his 
product—and get him to pay for 
it? 

The J. P. Smith Shoe Company, 
manufacturer of Dr. A. Reed 
Cushion Shoes, for some time has 
advocated the use of small space 
to dealers. It is any manufactur- 
er’s job, who wishes the co-opera- 
tion of indifferent dealers, to in- 
terest them as well as the man 
who will be interested easily. 

For this reason, a study of the 
1925 Dr. Reed dealer advertising 
hook may furnish others with 
food for thought. 

The advertising book is called 
“Better Advertising—Better Busi- 
ness.” Each page features mats and 
electros which the company makes 
up for the dealer’s use. A special 
feature of one set of these is that 
it is written directly to individual 
prospects. For instance, the ad- 
vertisements are addressed to the 
dealer, student, salesman, lawyer, 
mechanic, policeman, officeman, 
merchant, young business man and 
banker. These cuts are shown on 
the inside of each page. In a nar- 
row strip on the outside are testi- 
monials from dealers, telling how 
they have used the different forms 
of advertising and the success 
they have had in using them. 
These form an important part of 
the book. 


Instead of showing merely the 
plates, the company has definitely 
set about to sell them to the trade. 
To do this, it has reproduced Dr. 
Reed advertisements run by many 
prominent retailers, together with 
verbatim testimony as to re- 
sults. The company believes that 
the Emporium Shoe Store of 
Paducah, Ky., will be more favor- 
ably impressed with and more 
inclined to use Dr. Reed advertise- 
ments, when it knows that John 
Mann of Port Huron, Mich., or 
Munn & Hoffman, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., have used and are using 
them to such evident advantage. 

On one page, for example, are 
shown three reproductions of Dr. 
Reed advertisements as used by 
the May Shoe Co., of Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Béneath them are 
these paragraphs, encouraging 
both to the retailer in Charles- 
ton and to those located elsewhere 
who find it hard to visualize the 
advertising over their name, and 
the good it will do them: 


The May Shoe Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., is a_comparatively new member 
of our Dr. Reed family. 

Their admittance to the charmed cir- 
cle dates back | to the beginning of 
last year. But how they have gone 
after sales from the start! 

Our hat is off to them. Their activi- 
ties show that they are hopping—-not 
hoping—for Reed business. They are 
proving that the public is ready to be 
convinced if you use the right methods— 
good merchandise and good advertising. 

Reed newspaper campaigns are play- 
ing an important part in the growth of 
Dr. Reed business in this hustling 
Southern city. The May Shoe Co. use 
space frequently and are educating their 
market in quick time. 


Other retailers take occasion to 
speak out in direct quotation in 
behalf of the newspaper advertis- 
ing, dealer helps and posters that 
the manufacturer provides. The 
whole of the advertising book is 
essentially a dealer book—both by 
and for retailers. 

Less than three years ago about 
100 Dr. Reed agents were using 
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newspapers to advertise Reed 
shoes; today there are 548 doing 

Not Every Tom, it ng pe ery are using 
° some form of Reed advertising 
Dick and Harry and paying their share of it. From 
these figures it would seem that 

If what you have printed | the company’s advertising depart- 

is not used for getting bus- | ment me been ag 2 onyges in 
, : : its relations with dealers. How- 
eee I'm afraid that my ever, any success which it has had 
special equipment would | can be traced to the belief which 


not interest you. it had in the fact that the dealer 
had to have the proposition inter- 
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If what you have printed estingly sold to him. 
must sell your goods or 
help your trade outlets to J. A. Kick with Sweeney & 
sell your goods, then I'd A 
like to have a chat with you James Agency 
; you. John A. Kick has become associated 
E- with The Sweeney & James Company, 
fi ~~, o Inc., Cleveland advertising agency. He 
4 w| was recently advertising and sales pro- 
a £ 3 PIRPI motion manager of the Edison Electric 
Dus Appliance Company, Inc., Hot Point 
A Mie ; appliances, and formerly was with 
t, Printing for Advertisers Mertz, Kick & Company, advertising 
, agency, both of Chicago. 
# 229 West 28th St., New York 


Be Telephone PENnsylvania 7921 National Tea Sales Gain 


The National Tea Company, Chicago, 
operating a chain of grocery stores, 
reports sales for last February of $3,- 
659,255, against $3,238,698 for the same 
month in 1924. This is a gain of $420,- 
557 or 12.9 per cent. ales for the 
} two-month period are given as $7, 
e 588,382, compared with $6,487,837 for 
‘9 A Real the same period a year ago. This is a 

gain of $1,160,545 or 16.9 per cent 



































Opportunity 


HE largest manu- 

facturing concern of 
its kind, located con- 
veniently between New 
York and Philadelphia, 
needs an Assistant Ad- 
vertising Manager. 

He must first of all be 
a good copy man with 
advertising experience. 

He should also have 
the ability to sense 
advertising ideas and 
translate them into 
forceful English. 


The opportunity is here 
for the man who can 
qualify. 

Write, giving full partic- 
ulars and salary expected. 

Address “T.,” Box 155, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















H. C. Phillips Joins Clothing 
Company 

H. C. Phillips has joined the Curlee 
Clothing Company, St. Louis, as sales 
and advertising manager. He had been 
with the Buckskin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Evansville, Ind., for a number 
of years. 





Little Rock Printer Appoints 
W. A. Joplin 

W. A. Joplin, head of the W. A. 
Joplin Advertising Agency, Little Rock, 
Ark., has, in addition, assumed charge 
of the advertising service department of 
the Democrat Printing & Lithographing 
Company of that city. 





Stromberg Carburetor Report 


The Stromberg Carburetor Company 
of America, Inc., Chicago, reports gross 
earnings of $1,253,461 for the year 
ended December 31, 1924. This com- 
pares with $1,656,376 in 1923. Net 
profits are given as $561,797 after Fed 
eral taxes, as against $871,475 in the 
previous year, 
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Gy growing impor- 


tance of Milwaukee as an 
advertising center is evi- 


denced by the number of 
industrial leaders who come 
to Milwaukee advertising 
agencies from distances 
for counsel and service. 


OLSON & ENZINGER, Inc. 


Advertising 
MILWAUKEE 


© 
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Copy 
(“hief 
is | ooki ng ‘for 


anéw position 


HE is not fussy about another 

title. The calibre of the 
agency and of the men he works 
with is more important. 

He is not fussy about having 
work piled on his shoulders. For 
he maintains a ¢‘branch office”’ in 
his own home, where some of his 
best work has been born. 

He knows how to dig forarrest- 
ing merchandising and copy ideas. 
He knows how toinoculate the ad- 
vertising of the dullest product with 
lifeandinterest. Heknowsagood 
deal about commercial research. 

He can be trusted with the 
handling of any account from the 
inception of the plan to the check- 
ing of the insertion. 

He wants to help a going agency 
on or small) fe faster . . . or he 
might be tempted by the right kind of 
opportunity as advertising manager. 

He is nearing thirty, happily 
married, and has an unusual record 
of achievement with an agency of 
the highestreputationin N.Y .City. 


Address “ Z,” Box 161, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 
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Wamsutta Dropped 
All Private Brands and 
Then— 


(Continued from page 6) 
price of soups or soaps. During 
1924, some sheeting prices were 
changed for periods as short as 
sixty days. The Wamsutta list 
stayed the same throughout the 
year, and was the same to all 
buyers. 

When you start from scratch, 
unhampered by either records or 
traditions, you have one advyan- 
tage: you can aim at the ideal. 
The Wamsutta selling was planned 
on an ideal scheme. A sales quota 
was set for every city. On fairly 
accurate data, it was assumed that 
sheeting yields 2 per cent of the 
total department store volume. 
From available estimates of de- 
partment store volume, it was pos- 
sible, then, to fix the probable 
volume of sheeting business. 
Against this was set down the 
yardage required to keep the 
Wamsutta looms busy. When this 
yardage was divided pro rata to 
the estimated volume in each city, 
workable quotas were obtained. 

The salesmen went out to get 
these quotas. They were equipped 
with well prepared lists of stores 
and buyers—an elementary tool for 
salesmen who were strangers in 
the department store field. They 
also carried striking portfolios of 
advertising proofs, posters, news- 
paper electrotypes, suggestions for 
window displays and other sales 
helps. 

Consider the adventures of a 
Wamsutta salesman in those days. 
He might enter a store and learn 
for the first time that it already 
had plenty of Wamsutta. In that 
case, he talked the new plan, the 
new prices, the new labels and the 
advertising. In the next store he 
might discover old Wamsutta 
goods bought from the cutter-up 
without the mill label. There he 
would offer to exchange the old 
goods for new ones under the new 
label. He might next encounter a 
former customer disgruntled be- 
cause he thad not been able to re- 
plenish his stock. There he passed 
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Newark Evening News 


An Essential Medium in 
Metropolitan Campaigns 


HE leadership enjoyed for years by the 

NEWARK EVENING NEWS over all New 
York City dailies in total volume of advertising 
published in week-day editions indicates the 
importance of employing New Jersey’s favorite 
home newspaper in all campaigns designed to 
cover the Metropolitan Market. 


The 1924 lineage record follows: 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 18,104,473 
New York Times ; 15,977,696 
New York Evening Journal 14,561,374 
New York Sun 13,268,308 
Brooklyn Eagle 11,119,764 
New York Morning World 

*New York Telegram-Mail 

New York Evening World 
*New York Herald-Tribune 

New York American 

Brooklyn Standard-Union 

New York Evening Post 

New York Daily News 

Brooklyn Times 

New York Mirror 


*Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924. 
*Herald and Tribune combined March 19, 1924. 


Newark Evening News 


(Always Reaches Home) 
EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
- General Advertising Representatives 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
FRANK C. TAYLOR 
New York Local Representative 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 
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the buck and took an _ order. 
Usually, of course, he found 
stores which had never bought 
Wamsutta at all. 

The first year, the sales quotas 
were exceeded in practically all of 
the large cities in the East and a 
high percentage of the ideal total 
quota was reached. Quotas have 
been revised each year in the light 
of new experience. 

Some special selling stunts have 
been employed. 

For two years a sample in the 
form of a doll’s sheet, 16 x 20 
inches, was offered in the advertis- 
ing. Thousands of these were sold 
by mail at 15 cents, which more 
than covered the cost. 

Gift packages containing em- 
broidered sheets and pillow cases 
have been offered during the 
Christmas season and have opened 
up the approach to many high- 
grade stores. 

Recent advertisements feature a 
laundry test made under the direc- 
tions of Prof. E. B. Millard 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Wamsutta Percale, 
being of a much finer “count” than 
competing brands, is much lighter 
in weight. Many consumers 
naturally find it hard to believe 
that it will wear better than 
coarser goods. 

To make the test, twelve sheets 
of each of twenty-five known 
brands were bought in various 
cities across the country. All of 
these, together with twelve sheets 
of Wamsutta Percale, were then 
put through continuous washing 
and ironing. After each launder- 
ing, small pieces were detached 
and kept for examination and 
record. At the end of 160 launder- 
ings (equivalent to six years’ home 
use) Wamsutta Percale was 
stronger than any other brand, and 
ready for still longer service. 

It is a pity that such intensive 
and rapid tests cannot be reliably 
used to prove the effect of ad- 
vertising and sales methods. Four 
years is too short a time for 
judgment on-the Wamsutta cam- 
paign, 

But the results thus far may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. Wamsutta is now selling 
direct to a large number of re- 
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A Unique 
Situation 


exists in a well-established 
New York direct-mail ad- 
vertising house with a 
record of many successful 
letter campaigns. 


Asasinglenon-commercial 
account fully occupies the 
manager of the creative de- 
partment, an opportunity 
offers for an active third 
member,—preferably one 
with $10,000 for one-third 
of plant-equipment and 
good-will. The money will 
be left in treasury to be 
available for a well-defined 
program of expansion. 


The associate we seek 
should be either an adver- 
tising and merchandising 
business producer, or a 
capable inside executive. 


We believe with John 
Howie Wright, and have 
proven, that “the letter is 
the greatest advertising 
force in business.” 


Write fully, in confidence, 
to “U.,” Box 156, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Want This Man to 
Build Your Sales? 


A top notch sales manager 
wants to change because of 
family reasons. This man, 
now increasing the sales of his 
house, wants to come back to 


New York. 


In his first job he rose from 
office boy to star salesman. This 
took 14 years. Like many good 
men he then proceeded to lose 
his money in a partnership busi- 
ness. 


The next three years he was 
Chicago manager for a saw 
manufacturer. Here he created 
new sales records for his com- 
pany. 

In the last five years he has 
been sales and advertising man- 


For 


ager of three companies. 
each he did and is now doing a 


fine job. By the way, he is 
still under 35 years of age. 


Here are the three conditions 
that his next employer must 
meet: 

He must live in New York. 


He must be at home at least 
eight months of the year. 
He must earn $10,000 the first 
year with arrangements that 
will enable him to make more 
if he produces beyond ex- 

pectations. 
- Are you, or do you know of 
anybody who is interested? 


Almost forgot to mention he 
knows the following fields: 
Printers and Publishers, 
Hardware and Mill Supplies, 
Furniture and Department 
Stores, — 
Stationery and Office Supplies, 
Men’s Wear. 


Address “B,” Box 163, care P. I. 
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tailers, who take two-thirds of the 
total volume. 

2. Almost for the first time, a 
substantial sale of a fine sheeting 
has been built without resort to 
price cutting. The average retail 
store has looked upon sheeting as 
unprofitable. It has been handled 
on a close margin, a great deal of 
it at bargain prices in “white 
sales.” Wamsutta, today, is less a 
white-sale leader, and more 
year-round, stable item. 

3. Production and sales are 
being simplified by concentration 
on a single grade, Percale. Until 
1921, nearly one half of the Wam- 
sutta sheeting volume was in two 
cheaper grades. 

One of these has now been 
dropped altogether, and the other 
reduced to 10 per cent; Wamsutta 
Percale makes up 90 per cent of 
the volume. 

4. Through its new contacts 
with retailer and consumer the 
mill has learned how to improve 
its product and its service. It has 
found the importance of perfection 
in finish, wide hems, full length 
and other details which the house- 
wife observes. It has discovered 
demands for special sizes, such as 
crib sheets. It has learned to use 
and feature special embroidery, 
particularly Philippine. 

5. During the depressed period 
of 1924, the cotton mills of New 
England generally ran at less than 
50 per cent of capacity. Those 
mills which make yarn and gray 
goods shared the depression. But 
the sheeting mills increased produc- 
tion, turning out and selling more 
yardage than in any previous year. 
And this was done without re- 
ducing the price. 

But after all, perhaps the most 
important effect of the Wamsutta 
campaign so far is that it is giving 
a lead to the rest of the cotton 
industry. 


Joins Hommann, Tarcher 
& Cornell 


Norman M. Markwell has _ joined 
Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell, Inc., 
New York, advertising agency, as au 
account executive. He has been in ad 
vertising agency work for several years, 
and was formerly advertising manager 
of the American Molasses Company and 
the Nulomoline Company. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


Announces 
the Appointment of 


F-E-M- COLE: xc 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


as 


Western ‘Representatives 


evo 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
A. M. CAREY, Advertising Manager 


49 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


LONDON PARIS 
36 Southampton Strect 11 Rue D’ Aguesseau 
Strand, W.C. 2 
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The Boast of the 
Bloated Son of Shylock 


An Argument for Income [nsurance 


By JAMES WALLEN 


VERY gentleman present has heard, of 
H course, the story of the hard-fisted cloth- 
ing merchant who, priding himself on his sales 
ability, told about selling a widow an expensive 
suit in which to bury her Jate protector. “‘ I 
even sold her an extra pair of pants,’’ boasted 
this bloated son of Shylock. 


A widow’s money is like a snowflake on the 
radiator, thistle-down in Niagara Falls, a fifty 
dollar bill in a Park Avenue restaurant. 


Thorsen & Thorsen, ‘‘dealers in peace of mind,”’ 
are giving income insurance the big place on the 
programs of their clients. They know that no 
bloated son of Shylock can break into reserves, 
held under Thorsen & Thorsen plans. 


Your loving care may be extended from the 
now and here, into the far future. Ask the 
Thorsens for guidance. 
Their Address 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


The Telephone 
Vanderbilt 2813 


22S a 
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Independent Oil Men 
to Advertise 





T= national campaign which 
will be started next month to 
advertise the independent oil in- 
dustry was made definitely possible 
by the members of the National 
Petroleum Marketers Association 
at their recent Industrial Confer- 
ence held at Chicago. 

Before the meeting opened the 
proposed campaign had _ been 
underwritten to the extent of 
$60,000 and at one of the sessions 
$40,000 more was subscribed with- 
in a very few minutes with prom- 
ises Of enough more to assure 
carrying out the program as 
planned. 

The advertising will be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Independent Oil Men of America, 
an organization within the Na- 
tional Petroleum Marketers Asso- 
ciation composed of jobbers who 
co-operate in a mutual adver- 
tising campaign and use the 
triangle and spread eagle trade- 
mark of the association. Poster- 
hoards, emblems and national 
periodicals will be used for this 
campaign. 

The jobber members of the as- 
sociation, including representa- 
tives of 156 of America’s leading 
independent companies, also adopt- 
ed a national trade-mark for uni- 
form grades of gasoline and voted 
to include that as a feature of the 
advertising program. However, 
the Red-Hat which is to be the 
trade-mark name for the gasoline 
will not be introduced into the ad- 
vertising until the original “In- 
signia of Independence,” the red 
spread eagle and the black tri- 
angle have been made thoroughly 
iamiliar to the public. 

This insignia has been in use 
for two years on letterheads, bills, 
envelopes, window displays, trucks, 
tanks, pumps and in other ways. 
Before the tourist season opens 
the advertising will attempt to 
give a national significance to this 
insignia which heretofore has been 
known only in certain localities 
where dealers have made exten- 
sive use of it. Then as the motor- 
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Direct - Mail 
Sales Correspondent 
WANTED 


Office equipment device man- 
ufacturer, largest in its line, 
successfully established arti- 
cle of proven merit, has 
proven product salable di- 
rect by mail in territory not 
reached by salesmen, has de- 
veloped department to some 
extent, now needs services of 
a man to take charge and de- 
velop it further. Factory in 
New York State but not near 
New York City. Send evi- 
dence of your ability to fill 
position to “W,” Box 157, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

















We Want a 
Real Agency 
Representative 


Purple cows are plentiful 
compared with men who 
really can sell agency ser- 
vice. And keep the client 
sold. 

However, we're hopeful 
enough to advertise for such 
a man. If we locate him, it 
will be a find for him, as 
well as for us. He must be 
in advertising somewhere 
now. We expect him to have 
a wide knowledge of mar- 
kets and selling processes, so 
he can serve our present 
clients, too. 

But he doesn’t have to be 
a writer. State salary. 


Address “X,” Box 158, 
care of Printers’ INK 
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ing season approaches the new 
trade-mark gasoline will be intro- 
duced throughout the country so 
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P. K. Wadsworth Joins Hoyt 
Agency 
P. K. Wadsworth has been placed i: 


charge of the commercial research de 
partment of the Charles W. Hoyt Com 
pany, Inc., New York. e was fo: 
merly with the George Batten Con 
pany, Inc., but more recently he has 
been engaged in free lance work. 


A. R. Eley with 
Gardiner-Mace 


A. R. Eley, formerly of the Brenna: 
Eley Company, Chicago  advertisin, 
agency, has joined the Gardiner-Mac 
Company, New York advertising agency 


that motorists may be assured of 
getting the same grade of gasoline 
at all independent stations. 


Beech-Nut Earnings for 


Quarter 
The Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. a s for the 
quarter ended March 31, net 
earnings before taxes, of $665,294, com- 
pared with $562,258 in the first quarter 
of 1924. 











Business Manager and 
Assistant to Publisher Wanted 


A high-class, successful class magazine desires to secure 
the services of a bright young man who can gradually take 
over business management. Experience along the following 


general lines will be considered good qualifications: 
Planning of printed matter, such as creating layouts, 


ordering cuts and plates, and securing estimates and checking 
printing bills. 

Familiarity with accounts relating to advertising or 
printing. 

Advertising, and particularly circulation experience. 

General business training. 


Applications must be made in writing and applicants from 
28 to 35 will be given preference; state fully education, 
domestic responsibility, if any, and business experience. 


Address “A,” Box 162, Printers’ Ink. 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


LimiTreD 
TORONTO—Lumsden Bldg. 

















Introducing the 
= [| Stenpho-Super Sign! 


loyt 


nan A New Indestructible Steel 
Sign of Absolute Permanency! 


N entirely new type of permanent steel 
sign destined to revolutionize the out- 
door sign business is about to be put on the 
market by this company. It is known as 
the Stenpho-Super Sign. 


After four years of exhaustive research we 
have developed a sign which in effect is 
elastic porcelain enamel. While this sign is 
neither porcelain nor enamel, it combines 
the indefinite life of porcelain with absolute 
elasticity. The sign may be bent, struck or 
hit without injury. The Elements cannot 
harm it. It is virtually indestructible and 
absolutely wear-proof. 


Here is a sign that will not chip, check nor 
crack! A sign that climatic conditions can- 
not injure! A sign that is wearproof! 


The Stenpho-Super Sign needs no partic- 
ular care in handling or packing. It can be 
produced on any weight metal, in practically 
any design or color scheme, either single or 
double faced; framed or unframed. The 
Stenpho-Super Sign combines the merits of 
all types of signs. 





= 


An unusual opportunity is open to respon- 
sible sign distributors who now contact the 
large porcelain enamel sign buyers. Inquiries 
from such firms are invited. 


THE STENPHO Co. DAYTON, OHIO 
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There is such a 
The Law of 
Effort thing as a law of 


effort. It may 
properly be called a law because 
the result of sustained effort is 
always definite. It may not be 
possible to expect fixed results 
from a given amount of effort. 
On the other hand, the result of 
effort is nearly always proportion- 
ate to the intensity, the intelli- 
gence and the persistency of the 
effort. 

We know of no piece of phi- 
losophy that is quite so helpful to 
the business man or in fact to 
any worker in business. Sus- 
tained effort will inevitably bring 
results. 

Whether the job be that of writ- 
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ing an advertisement, planning a 
campaign, recruiting a sales force 
or building a new factory, the job 
will sometime be finished if it is 
stuck to long enough. It will be 
finished despite the difficulties en- 
countered and the enormity of the 
undertaking. That sustained ef- 
fort does bring results, can be 
proved by tackling and sticking to 
any task. It is impossible to work 
steadily at any job without ac 
complishing something. 

Napoleon used to say that “vic 
tory belongs to the most perse- 
vering.” That is certainly true in 
advertising. With very few ex- 
ceptions there are no failures 
among the advertisers who have 
sustained their efforts over a long 
period. The half dozen failures 
that may be recounted are compli- 
cated by a number of causes far 
removed from advertising. But it 
is the hundreds of successes that 
prove the rule. The handful of 
failures do not disprove it. 

It is when we consider the work 
of salesmen that we find what is 
probably the best example of the 
certainty of the law of effort. 
After studying and _ observing 
salesmen for a number of years, 
we are convinced that successful 
salesmanship is nothing more than 
intelligent effort well sustained. 
Almost anybody can sell if they 
are ‘willing to work in accordance 
with the law of effort. Let a man 
start out in the morning, make as 
many calls as he can during the 
day and put up as intelligent a 
canvass as he is able each time he 
interview, and he will 
succeed as a salesman. He may 
not succeed the first day or week 
or month, but he will succeed in 
the long run. After a time h« 
will make the delightful discovery 
that, on the average, there is a 
certain definite proportion between 
interviews and orders—say a sale 
for every five interviews. Once 
this discovery has been made, the 
salesman will have a constant in 
centive to keep him at work. He 
will want to try to improve the 
average and also to keep on mak 
ing calls so that the average of 
successes will continue to fatten 
his record. 
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Regardless of how the subject 
js analyzed, it will be found that 
the salesmen who succeed are 
those who continue to exert in- 
telligent effort. Those who fail 
do so because they did not try 
hard enough. 


A study of the 
Advertising advertising sec- 
That Reaches tions of various 

the Seller leading business 
publications brings the conclusion 
that a significant change is being 
worked out in that branch of 
merchandising. Apparently the ad- 
vertising is being directed more 
to the seller than to the buyer. 
Once the entire burden of busi- 
ness paper advertising seemed to 
be administered toward trying to 
get the retailer to buy something. 
Now it seems to be more of a 
proposition to try to get him to 
do something. 

The latter,’ of course, is the 
sensible and logical method. The 
wonder is that manufacturers 
have not seen it sooner. Many 
advertisers seem to forget that a 
retailer is not interested primarily 
in buying goods. He thinks he has 
goods enough already—more than 
he can sell—or at least more than 
he does sell. Under these circum- 
stances, when he reads an adver- 
tisement trying to sell him some- 
thing, it has not a great deal of 
interest for him. 

But although he may not want 
to buy he most certainly wants 
to sell. And here we have the rea- 
son for the notable success of the 
“do something” advertisements of 
which so many are to be seen 
these days. It always has seemed 
to us that the very best business 
paper advertising is the kind that 
stresses the institutional appeal 
and conveys to the retailer the ad- 
vertiser’s willingness and ability 
to help him sell his goods. In 
other words, it is a matter of sell- 
ing the institution and the institu- 
tion’s service. This done, the re- 
tailer does not have to be asked 
to buy. There has been created a 
condition wherein he needs the 
goods and asks the advertiser to 
sell them to him. 

The new note in business-paper 
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advertising is most decidedly re- 
freshing. It not only opens up a 
greater field of usefulness for 
this kind of medium, but is con- 
veying to business in general a 
sound advantage of which it is in 
real need at this time. 


The Unclean Blackmail, _out- 
Hands of 2"4-out grafting, 


gentle grafting 
Advertising and charity still 


too often use “advertising” as a 
convenient cloak. 

Of all these underhanded uses 
of the name of advertising, the 
worst—blackmail— is the easiest 
to deal with. Witness the recent 
jailing of Stephen G. Clow of 
Broadway Brevities fame. But 
graft and charity in an adver- 
tising masquerade seem to hang 
on and on until the fight against 
them becomes discouraging. At 
times it seems almost hopeless. 
Especially does it seem hopeless 
when it is plain to observe that 
men making their livelihood from 
legitimate advertising, often open- 
ly or silently let some organiza- 
tion or club of which they are a 
member use “advertising” to keep 
down expenses or meet a deficit. 
And when they do that they set an 
example that grows until it reaches 
the public. Then the public rebels. 

An example of how the pubiic 
rebels against this underhanded 
use of “advertising” as a polite 
name for graft or charity was 
revealed in New York City about 
a week ago. Employees of the City 
of New York had gone to such 
lengths in holding up business 
men and merchants of that city 
for advertising that it became nec- 
essary for the Mayor to issue 
orders to all commissioners and 
bureau heads directing that all 
such solicitations cease imme- 
diately. In explaining that order 
the Mayor said: 

“Importuning business men to 
pay for advertisements in journals 
or programs in connection with 
social and other gatherings of city 
employees must stop. The tax- 
payers of this city should not be 
expected to contribute to any of 
these social activities. There are 
many city departments not di- 
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rectly under me that run so-called 
social functions and are going 
about asking for contributions. 

“T have discouraged this prac- 
tice in every possible way in my 
own departments and I sincerely 
trust that people who are impor- 
tuned to contribute or advertise 
in so-called journals or programs, 
many of which are so well stocked 
with advertisements that they look 
to be an inch thick, will refuse 
to encourage this undesirable prac- 
tice in the future. 

“As an evidence of my deter- 
mination to discourage the taking 
of so-called advertisements, I 
want business men and private in- 
dividuals whose aid is solicited to 
give me the names of the solici- 
tors. I promise to do the rest. 
The people of this city are pay- 
ing the salaries of employees and 
officials and they should not be 
annoyed.” 

It is lamentable that hold-ups 
of New York business men in the 
name of advertising by city em- 
ployees should have gone so far 
as to make necessary official ac- 
tion by the people through the 
Mayor. And for this lamentable 
condition and for future repeti- 
tions of it in other settings we 
believe that men engaged in the 
advertising business are to blame. 

If they want advertising’s hands 
kept clean from blackmail, graft or 
charity, it is up to them to keep 
them clean. When a financial crisis 
in the affairs of one of their 
clubs or organizations demands 
that money should be forthcoming 
immediately, let them keep their 
thoughts far away from “selling 
advertising space.” We are grati- 
fied to be able to cite here the fact 
that a New York advertising club 
had as its officers men who were 
able to see that any wrong use of 
advertising by them might have 
widespread and injurious effects. 
Recently their club faced a deficit 
of $1,800. The money had to be 
found if the club was to keep 
its financial reputation untarnished. 
And it was found! But let it here 
be set down to the good sense and 
fairness of the officers of that club 
that they decided to meet the deficit 
out of their own pockets rather than 
sting New York business houses 
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for that amount and more throug! 
an “advertising” scheme. 

Clearly, it is up to men engaged 
in advertising to show the way. Ii 
they set a bad examplé it is to be 
expected that they are but teaching 
the world how to disguise black- 
mail, graft or charity under the 
cloak of advertising. 


Help Dealers A window dis- 
with Interior play expert made 


the statement in 
Displays PRINTERS’ INK 


recently, that for every available 
retail window, five displays are 
being distributed by manufactur- 
ers. Of course, this figure does 
not pretend to be accurate. How- 
ever, it does serve the purpose 
of startling advertisers into a rec- 
ognition of the fact that they are 
in for a real fight when they go 
after window display space. 

It is interesting to observe, in 
this connection, that the competi- 
tion to help the retailer with his 
interior display problems is not 
nearly so intense. The general lay- 
out problems of store arrange- 
ment constitute a phase of dealer 
service work to which compara- 
tively few manufacturers are giv- 
ing attention. 

In the electrical industry, sey- 
eral manufacturing concerns have 
formulated plans of this sort. The 
fact is referred to in an article 
appearing in Electrical Merchan- 
dising. This tells how the Whit- 
more Electric Company, contrac- 
tor-dealer of Charleston, W. Va., 
followed a store layout plan gra- 
tuitously supplied by an electrical 
manufacturer and in three months 
found that this better store ar- 
rangement paid $7,929.72 in in- 
creased sales. Mr. Whitmore is 
convinced that the increase is due 
entirely to the new arrangement. 

The General Electric Company 
and the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany both offer their retail dis- 
tributors practical aid along the 
line of improving the layout of 
their stores. It would seem that 
many manufacturers in this, and 
other industries, would find it 
similarly profitable to devote time 
and money in efforts to help re- 
tailers devise more effective store 
arrangements. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


““NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 
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Number 139 of a series showing ef- 
fective coverage of national advertisers 







The advertising 
of Puliman Couch 
Company is handled by 
R. E. Sandmeyer & Company. 


Pullman Couch Company executives 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Julius Kramer President Yes Yes 
J.L.Schnadig Vice-President ” ? 
W.S. McHenry Sales Manager “ - 


W. F. Cook Advertising Manager 4 4 
Walter Kramer Factory Superintendent 
F. Heinberg Traffic Manager ” r 
J. E. Yenny Credit Manager t = 
P.L.Parazin Assistant Purchasing Agt. 
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What advertising agents say: — 


Getting Full Benefit from the 
Publications 


Tue Erickson COMPANY 


Most of our Account Executives, and 
several others in the Organization sub- 
scribe personally for, Printers Inx and 
Printers’ INK Montutiy. In addition 
three or four copies are received regu- 
larly by the Agency and routed through 
to probably twenty or thirty men in 
the various departments. 

Besides the above use of these 


hii 


Especial Service in Helping Solve 
Sales Problems 
H. K. McCann Company 


It is not necessary to tell you what 
Printers’ INK means to men in the 
advertising business, and the very fact 
that most of our members subscribe to 
your publication is indicative of the fact 
that we make extensive use of it. It 
is of especial service in helping us to 
solve various sales problems encountered 





tions, we have a sort of Press Clipping 
Bureau, to which Printers’ Inxk and 
Printers’ INK MonrTHLy are sent, and 
where they are carefully read—clippings 
being made of any articles or news items 
that would be of interest to particular 
members of the Organization, who may 
have skipped them in going through the 
magazines. ‘These clippings are sent to 
the persons interested, and in this way 
we make reasonably sure that we are 
getting full benefit from the publications. 
Tue Ericxson Company, 
Joun L. ANDERSON. 


Bound Volumes Referred to 
Frequently 
Tue BLacKMAN COMPANY 


Printers’ Ink Weekly and_ the 
Monthly are passed through our organi- 
zation and several of our members 
subscribe individually. We, of course, 
keep bound volumes which are referred 
to quite frequently. 

Tue Brackman Company. 


Advertising Experiences Always 
Interesting and Instructive 


FisHER-BROWN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Printers’ INK is one of the publica- 
tions which we keep on file for an un- 
usually long period as a matter of 
reference. e scan its pages to keep 
informed on news of interest to Agency 
men, feeling that we get more authentic 
information in this way than from any 
other source. The articles written by 
men of experience, dealing with adver- 
tising experiences, are always interesting 
and instructive. 
FisHer-Brown ADVERTISING AGENCY, 

: ISHER, 
President. 


in tion with the different accounts 
with which we are associated. 
H. K. McCann _ Company, 
. B. Fenn. 


Read by All of the Executives 
RuTHRAUFF & Ryan, INC. 


Printers’ Ink and Printers’ INK 
MonrTuHLy are being read by all of the 
executives in our organization. We keep 
these publications on file for constant 
use in the office, but nevertheless the 
writer is informed by other members of 
the agency that they themselves pro- 
cure Printers’ Inx every week without 
fail and obtain information that they 
find of considerable value in their daily 
work. 

A number of these executives also get 
Printers’ INK MonrTHLy regularly. 

We also find that we pick out back 
numbers of these publications and read 
certain articles we overlooked or did not 
have the opportunity to read previously, 
and the list of back articles which you 
have sent us from time to time is very 
helpful in this connection. 

Ruturaurr & Ryan, Inc. 


Articles Marked and Routed to 
All Executives 


THE Power, ALEXANDER 
Jenkins CoMPANY 


Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
MonTHLy go direct to Mr. Power, who 
reads each issue and notes any specific 
articles applying to accounts in the house 
and the magazines are then routed to all 
executives. 

ne or two of our men also receive 
these magazines at their home addresses. 
THe Power, ALexaNnpeR & JENKINS 
Company 

H. M. Hastinos, 
Secretary. 


For effective coverage of present and prospective ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents place your sales-mes- 
sages in the PRINTERS’ INK Publications. 











Advertising Club News 


Sphinx Club Pays Tribute to 
F. J. Gibson 


Tribute is paid to the services of the 
late F. James Gibson, founder of the 
Sphinx Club, New York, in a memorial 
resolution which the club has passed. 
Mr. Gibson, as its founder, was a pion- 
eer in the advertising club movement. 
The club which he started is the oldest 
advertising club now in existence that 
first drew its membership from all fields 
of advertising and its roster includes the 
names of many men prominent in the 
advertising business. 

A report which appears in Printers’ 
Inx of February 26, tells the interesting 
story of how the idea for the club sug- 
gested itself to Mr. Gibson and how he 
undertook its organization twenty-nine 
years ago. During all these years and 
until the time of his death last Feb- 
ruary, he was devoted to the interests 
of the club. ; J 

The Sphinx Club pays tribute in its 
memorial to the foresight and untiring 
devotion of its founder and past pres- 
ident, expressing deep regret over the 
loss which it has sustained. The reso- 
lution follows: 

“Whereas, In the death of F. James 
Gibson, founder and past president of 
the Sphinx Club, this organization has 
sustained a very great loss which it is 
our desire to recognize by formal but 
none the less heartfelt action,—therefore 


be it 

“Resolved, That the officers, board of 
directors and entire membership of the 
Sphinx Club pay a final tribute to the 
memory of our beloved associate, ex- 
pressing our appreciation of his many 
fine qualities of heart and mind, of our 
. gratitude for his unselfish and loyal de- 
votion to the interests of the club for 
twenty-nine years, and of our recogni- 
tion of the inspiration which his unfail- 
ing cheerfulness and resignation in the 
face of the great physical affliction of 
his later years brought to all who were 
privileged to be associated with him. 
And be it further nae 

“Resolved, That this testimonial of our 
sorrow, our affectionate regard and our 
deep sympathy be engrossed and for- 
warded to the family of our departed 
friend by the secretary of this club.” 


Rowe Stewart Heads Poor 
Richard Club 


Rowe Stewart, first vice-president of 
the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, has 
been elected by the board of directors 
of that organization to fill out the un- 
expired term as president of Jarvis A. 
Wood, whose death was reported in 
Printers’ InK of last wock. 

* 


The radio entertainment planned for 
May 4 by the Schenectady, N. a 
Advertising Club at Station WGY has 
been postponed. On May 4, however, 
Walter Bowne, president of _ the 
club, will broadcast a talk on “Whom 
Does Advertising Pay?” 
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Four More Departments 


Complete Programs 

_ Four more departments of the Asso 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
have completed their programs for meet. 
—_ at the convention, which is to be 
held at Houston from May 9 to 14. 

ese are: The Poster Advertising 
Association, Directors and Reference 
Media Department, Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation and the Community Advertis- 
ing Department. The progress of other 
departmental sessions were reported in 
Printers’ Inx of April 9 and 16. 

The additional programs follow: 


Poster ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
May 12—Afternoon: Presiding: Tom 
Nokes, secretary and general manager, 
ohnstown Poster Advertising Co., 
ohnstown, Pa.; Welcome address, P. 

Michael, president, Houston Poster 
Advertising Co., Houston; ‘Posters— 
the Greatest Common Denominator,” 
Clarence B. Lovell, advertising manager, 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
Inc., New York; “Posters and Their 
Co-ordination with Other Media,” Har 
old Kayton, manager, Sunset System 
of San Antonio; “A Message from 
Overseas,” H. ayne, director, F. 
Harris & Company, Ltd., London; ‘The 
Future of Poster Advertising,” Harry 
Crawford, president, Galveston Poster 
Service, Galveston, and “International 
Uniform Service in Poster Advertis- 
ing,” E. Allen Frost, counsel, Poster 
Advertising Association. Chicago. 
May 13—Morning: ‘‘The Relation of 
Advertising to Distribution,’? Warren 

Hoagland, chief, Specialties Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington; “The Choice of Media as a 
Means of Elimination of Waste in Dis- 
tribution,” Richard F. O’Toole, chief. 
Latin-American Diyision, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington; “The Present Scope of Better 
Business Bureau Work,” Harry Riehle, 
manager, Better Business Bureau, St. 
Louis; “What Poster Advertising Has 
Done for Our Product,” J. D. Cheek, 
president, Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, 
Nashville; “Can the Church Use Poster 
Advertising?” William N. Bayless, 
president, ‘Tiffany-Bayless Company, 
Cleveland, and “The Art of the Poster,” 
speaker to be announced. 


CoMMuNITY ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

May — Afternoon: Presiding: 
Charles F. Hatfield, secretary and gen- 
eral manager, St. Louis Convention and 
Publicity Bureau and president, Com- 
munity Advertisin Department; 
“Health Appeal in Community Adver- 
tising,”? Homer N. Calver, executive 
secretary, American Public Health As- 
sociation, New York; “How Advertis- 
ing Specialties Advertise Communities. 

Rae Colson, president, U. Rae Col- 
son Company, Paris, IIll., and “How 
Tourist Camps Advertise a Commun- 
ity,” J. Lee Barrett, secretary-treasurer, 
International Association of Tourist 
Camps, Detroit. ; 

May 13—Morning: Presiding: Harry 
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E. Mowry, general secretary, Chamber 
of Commerce, Madison, Wis., “The 
Florida Mill Tax; How Distributed and 
What it Has Accomplished,” Jefferson 
Thomas, president, Thomas Advertising 
Service, Jacksonville, Fla.; “Chamber 
of Commerce Publications as Mediums 
for Community Advertising,’”? Montague 
A. Tancock, manager, Bureau of Pub- 
licity, Chamber of Commerce, Omaha; 
“How Missouri Has Organized to Sell 
Its Resources to the World,” George A. 
Pickens, secretary, Missouri Association, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; “How Advertising 
Has Developed the Pacific Coast,” 
Lloyd Spencer, Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer; ‘“The Place of the Motion Pic- 
ture in Community Life and Develop- 
ment,” J. Homer Platten, treasurer, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc., New York, and 
“How the City of St. Louis Advertises,” 
Walter B. Weissenburger, chairman, 
publicity committee, St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, as 

May 14 — Morning: _ Presiding: 
Charles F. Hatfield; “The Good-Will of 
the Community,” William P. Green, 
associate director, National Vigilance 
Committee, and presentation of com- 
mittee reports. 


Grapuic Arts ASSOCIATION 

May 13—Morning: “How the Photo- 
Engraver Can Help the Printer,” Ed- 
ward Epstean, Walker Engraving Com- 
pany, New York; “Truth in Printing,” 
Norman T. A. Munder, president, Nor- 
man T. A. Munder Company, Balti- 
more; ‘‘Salesmanship As It Applies to 
Printing,”” G. C. illings, vice-pres- 
ident, Intertype Corporation, New York 
and Joseph Meaden, president, Frank- 
lin Press, Detroit, and Fred Johnston, 
president, Johnston Printing and Ad- 
vertising Company, Dallas, whose sub- 
jects are unannounced. 


DirecToRY AND REFERENCE MEDIA 
DEPARTMENT 

May 12—Afternoon: The principal 
paper at the meeting of the Directory 
and Reference Media Department will 
he presented hy Col. Burdick, 
R. L. Polk & Company, Detroit, pres- 
ident of the department. He will show 
the close tie-up between reference media 
and the underlying theme of the_con- 
vention, “The Part Advertising Plays 
in the Plan of Distribution.” An in- 
formal discussion will follow the pre- 
sentation of Colonel Bardick’s paper. 


Write Copy “Heart-High” 
“Write ‘heart-high’ and your copy 
will be read and understood,” advised 
Norman Lewis, of the Chappelow Ad- 
vertising Agency, St. Louis, speaking 
hefore the Women’s Advertising Club of 
that city recently. 

“A lack of style,” he said, “is more 
profitable in writing advertising copy 
than the possession of one. A simple 
straight-forward, interesting narrative 
is more generally readable than a 
scholarly treatise except, of course, in 
advertisements directed to mechanics, 
users of scientific appliances, etc., where 
the subject matter of itself is quite 
technical and must be handled _ ac- 
cordingly.” 
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Preston P. Lynn Again Heads 
Sphinx Club 


Preston P. Lynn, general manager of 
John Wanamaker, ew to) was 
elected president of the Sphinx Club at 
the annual election of officers which took 
place at the club’s annual ladies’ night 
and dinner which 
was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on 
April 16. Mr. 
Lynn occupied the 
presidency from 
1915 to 1918 and 
ha a mem- 
ber of the execu- 
tive committee. 


Advertising Com- 
pany, George 
thridge, of the 
Ethridge Company, 
and illiam H 
Rankin, president, 
Wm. H. Rankin 





PRESTON P. LYNN 


Company, were elected vice-presidents. 
Lord Leverhulme, Lever Bros., Ltd., of 
England, Charles Dana Gibson and John 
Irving Romer, editor of Printers’ Inx 
and Printers’ INK MonTHLy, were re- 
elected vice-presidents. 

Roger J. O’Donnell, manager of gen- 
eral advertising, Brooklyn Standard 
Union, was re-elected secretary. F. St. 
John Richards, Eastern manager of the 
_St. Louis Globe-Democrat, who had been 
treasurer, also was re-elected. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are: Gilbert T. Hodges, advertis- 
ing manager, The Frank A. unsey 
Company; James O’Flaherty, publisher, 
The Home News, New York; Frank W 
Harwood, advertising director, American 
Tobacco Company; Bert N. Garstin, 
New York Evening Post, and George 
Nowland. R. F. R. Huntsman, pres- 
ident, Brooklyn Standard Union, and . 
Herbert Everett, vice-president, Creske- 
Everett, Inc., were re-elected members 
of the executive committee. 

*x* * * 


Promoter Posing as Banker 


Is Sentenced for Fraud 

Ben N. Garrett, promoter of the 
Lincoln Fig Farms and other enter- 
prises at Houston, who referred to him- 
self in promotional literature as a 
“successful banker,” has been sentenced 
to two years in the Federal Peniten- 
tiary for using the mails to defraud, 
according to a bulletin of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. 

Findings of the committee, which 
worked with the Federal authorities on 
the case, indicate, the bulletin says, 
that Garrett was president of the Hous- 
ton Bank & Trust Company. This 
company, however, was not incorpo- 
rated and was a hank in name only. 

Other companies promoted by Gar- 
rett, all of which failed, include: The 
Pan-American Trading Company, Aus- 
tin Silk Mills, Texas Textile Company, 
Medical Products Company, Terminal 
Oil’ “Company and Garrett Petroleum 
Company. 
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The Little 


‘6 you recall the epigram: 
‘Whenever you find’ humor, 
side?’” queried one of _ the 
Schoolmaster’s acquaintances. The 
Schoolmaster thought. he did. 
“Well, here’s a story that bears 
it out,” continued the speaker. 
you will find pathos close by its 

“I- had been commissioned to 
handle the sales activities of a 
small mail-order book shop. I 
named it “Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
Book Shop” and covered it as 
thickly as possible with the flavor 
and tone of old England. Every 
effort was made to personalize Sir 
Roger. 

“In my first letter—a four-page 
affair printed in brown on a sort 
of tan stock and well weighted 
with atmosphere—a paragraph de- 
scribing Sir Roger read this way: 

He visits all of the leading offices, 
chats with all of the interesting folk, 
disburses a shilling here and there where 
it will do the most good—and lends his 
hearty approval to the expostulations of 
= who wish for Light Wines and 

e. 


“That ‘light wines and ale’ stuff 
was merely a_ fanciful touch 
(that is what I thought it was!) 
thrown in to make the old gentle- 
man a bit more genial and human 
than he might seem to be at first 
blush. I had always considered 
Sir Roger a jolly soul who liked 
a mug of real ale as much as I 
do, so the expression went in for 
what it was worth. 

“The very first reply—on one 
of our expensive Cameo postcards 
—said: ‘If “Roger” lends his 
hearty approval to those who wish 
light wines and ale, he need not 
be bothered with any errands for 
me. I’m for the Constitution.’ 

“The list having been chosen 
from the alumni directories of 
several big universities, this was 
kind of a blow to me! I rallied 
by trying to sell the gentleman a 
copy of Woodrow Wilson’s ‘Con- 
stitutional Government.’ But I 

ess he knew all about that sub- 
ject, for he never bought. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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“A couple of other come-backs 
like this came in. They were 
i bout evenly divided between male 
and female objectors. How many 
others were irritated or aroused 
by this fancied bit of propaganda 
from the liquor interests I do 
not know. All I know is that 
what should have been a perfectly 
good mailing turned out to be a 
rank fizzle. And I am quite con- 
vinced that, going to small towns 
as it did, that unhappy reference 
to ‘light wines and ale’ was what 
killed it. 

“Always an advocate of humor 
in copy wherever possible, I pass 
this along for whatever it may be 
worth.” 

The Schoolmaster imagines that 
the moral to this tale is: Don't 
jest about a serious subject. 

* * * 


P. B. Juster of Juster Brothers, 
clothiers of Minneapolis, accord- 
ing to the New York Daily News 
Record, invited 100 University of 
Minnesota students to sit as 
judges on the fall and _ winter 
styles of men’s clothing before the 
firm made its purchases. A ban- 
quet was offered as a special in- 
ducement. Most of the young 
men were his customers and pros- 
pects—and they were all on hand 
for the dinner. In addition to the 
clothier and his salesmen, a repre- 
sentative of the designing depart- 
ment of a nationally-known manu- 
facturer of men’s clothing was 
present with models for the fall 
and winter line. One of the stu- 
dents acted as toastmaster, ex- 
plained the function in a humor- 
ous vein and then called upon the 
retailer to state his problem. 

The latter pointed out that 
sometimes the designers for manu- 
facturers guess what the consumer 
will want, but more often they do 
not. He showed that the retailer 
has been in the habit of making 
his purchases from the lines the 
manufacturers decided upon in 
advance. For years manufac 
turers have gambled that the con- 
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Turns Prospects 
Into Buyers 


You can raise the percentage of sales to 
prospects created by your national adver- 
tising. Here’s a medium that will do it. 


The Flexlume Electric Sign turns con- 
sumer interest into buying action by dis- 
playing the name of your product right in 
front of your dealers’ stores. 

Flexlume produces business both day and night, 
and it is recognized as the most efficient bridge 
to sales between consumer and dealer. Adopted 
by such organizations as Goodyear, Florsheim 
Shoe, Western Union. 

Flexlumes have enduring beauty and _ utility 
built into them by a responsible organization 
which has specialized in quality electrical adver- 
tising since 1910 

We have a seneut plan by which you can test 
Flexlume’s effectiveness with a limited number 
of signs, enabling you to prove results in advance 
of a larger commitment. Write for details today. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1040 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Flexlume Offices All Principal Cities 


Factories also at Detroit, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Calif., and Toronto, Ont. 
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1000 COPIES IN THIRTY 
MINUTES—at COST of 40c. 


You can print clean and clear-cut form let- 
ters, ruled blanks, circulars, hand-bills, an- 
nouncements and woe “Rees quickly 
and at very low cost on 


evened ROTOSPEER 


Merchants, manufacturers, teach- 
paper from a ers, ministers, bankers and pro- 
3 x 5 inch fessional men have found th: 
card to sheet Rotospeed absolutely dependable 

duplicating purposes. 
typewritten, han d- 
written, drawn or 
ruled can be printed 
on the Rotospeed. II- 
lustrations can be 


own store 
or office 
in our 
free 10 
day trial offer. No agents or demonstrators. 


Write today for details bas Rotospeed Co., 


free trial offer and sam- 259 Fifth St., 
nles of Rotospeed work. Dayton, 0. 


EXPERIENCED 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Experienced Executive in in- 
dustrial affairs now open for 
engagement. Has had broad 
executive experience as follows: 

(1) New York Sales Manager 

of large manufacturing cor- 
poration. 

(2) General Manager of large 

copper refining company. 

(3) Vice-President of Engineer- 

ing Company in charge of 
management. 

(4) President. of two alien com- 

panies taken over by the 
* Government and now being 
liquidated. 

Is prepared to make perma- 
nent connection with prominent 
business or financial interests 
where his past achievements can 
be profitably capitalized. 
Address “C,” Box 164, care of P. I. 
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sumers would approve of their 
decision, and for years retailers 
have bought and offered merchan- 
dise to men with only the slightest 
advance knowledge of what the 
latter wanted. This banquet, he 
said, was designed to reverse the 
long-established policy existing in 
the manufacturers’ sale of men’s 
clothing. 

After the preliminaries had been 
disposed of, models exhibited the 
new topcoats, suits and formal at- 
tire before the assemblage. The 


college men were greatly interested. 


Majority votes were taken on 
widths of lapels, trousers, points 
on vests, spacing of buttons on 
coats and other details of colors 
and fabric. At the close, the far- 
sighted tailor and the designer for 
the manufacturer had detailed and 
definite information regarding the 
styles of garments that would be 
best sellers. 

The banquet is said to have cost 
$500, but Mr. Juster declared that 
the information he had obtained 
was worth five times that amount. 
Quite naturally, the affair had im- 
mediate results. The report does 
not state just how much value the 
designer for the national manu- 


facturer obtained from this un‘que 


convention of users, but it must 
have been considerable. Anything 
that can be done to take the guess 
out of marketing is going to help 
cut down some of the preventable 
waste of distribution which every- 
one is so interested in at present. 
* * * 


Making the most of every ad- 
vertising opportunity, the owner 
of a restaurant in Denver, who 
caters to the local demand for 
Mexican Chili con Carne, had 
marked off a suitable corner ot 
the front window of his restau- 
rant, and in neat gold leaf pre- 
sented this interesting bit of cop) 
for the Schoolmster to read: 

“In 1924 we served our patrons 
with 300,000 dishes of chili. We 
served fifteen tons of crackers: 
nine tons of beans, three tons 01 
beef and two and one-half tons 
of butter.” 

The Schoolmaster could not 
help but feel that here is an ex- 
ample of using to advantage some 
good white space and filling it 
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Advertising Printing Salesman 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


E want a man who can earn $10,000.00 or more a year 

selling the finest grade of Advertising Literature. We 
will back him up with a complete service that will appeal to 
exacting clients. 


“UU? BUIULS 


This man is now earning good money, but is not satisfied. 
He must sell us in his first letter, after which an appointment 
will be made. Only written applications considered. 


ROBERT L. STILLSON COMPANY 


The Stillson Style At the Sign of the Boat 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 Eighth Avenue New York City 


Sele, SiS alt aie, EIS ale, ELS ale, SLE ale, 5. 














Substantial Position Open 
for Executive on Food 
and Grocery Accounts 


Oo} of the large agencies is seeking a man between 
35 and 40 years of age qualified to do vigorous 
and creative contact work on food specialties. 

Alert thinking and practical grocery and advertis- 
ing experience are essentials. 

Must be a man who can work with the officials and 
executives of the manufacturer he serves—win their 
respect and confidence by tangible contributions to 
their problems. 

Compensation will be adequate and future growth 
will be positive and fast for ability and performance. 

The organization support this man will receive 
cannot be bettered in any agency anywhere. 

Write in very full detail of experience, age, salary 
and other facts of importance. 


Address “‘Y’’ Box 159, care of Printers’ Ink 
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PREMIUM LISTS 
AND CATALOGS 


—Premium lists and catalogs are prepared 
by us to fill the particular requirements 
of our patrons. They retain their identity 
at all times; the premium leafiet or cata- 
log and the coupon or voucher are theirs. 
—Premium lists may take the form of 
an inexpensive leaflet or an elaborate book 
in colors. The customer decides. 


—Premium lists are furnished at a very 
low charge, as illustrations are produced 
from our stock plates, of which we have 
hundreds, fitting every requirement. 
—Sample lists and catalogs and booklets 
explaining our Service mailed on request. 
Please state nature of business 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
199 Franklin Street New York 














CONTEST 


The above word is sure-fire for atten- 
tion, isn’t it? Yes—people everywhere 
are “contest wild” and results achieved 
by clever contests during the past year 
have been really amazing. In the same 
manner that the word “contest” at- 
tracted your attention it will attract 
attention anywhere—why not use it? 

Our office, under the direction of a 
man who has planned and carried thru 
many successful contests, is ready to 
assist you. Our experience and equip- 
ment will save you dollars and time in 
contest work. We are prepared to 
handle any part of the work—from 
planning the scheme to handling the 
contest detail. 

If you haven’t a good contest idea of 
your own, perhaps we can furnish one. 
At any rate we’ll be more than glad to 
talk it over—at no cost to you. Just 
phone Trafalgar 6891 and tell us “when.” 


CONTEST PROMOTION CO. 
1974 Broadway, New York City 





and 


esign 


NICHOLAS J. AMEN 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
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with interesting, newsy and ap- 

pealing copy. 
+ * 

The Schoolmaster recently had 
occasion to travel through New 
Mexico. 

The rather dull hours were 
whiled away in discussing with an 
employer of salesmen the difficulty 
of keeping his men dutifully at 
work’ eight hours a day, six days 
a week, while away from the eyes 
of the employer. 

“If I could be everywhere at 
once,” this man remarked, “I could 
get some first-class results from 
our salesmen; but I know and you 
know that once they are out of 
our sight, it is practically impos- 
sible to get efficient work out of 
the men. It’s a case of being 
there with them every hour of the 
day or having them, loaf on the 
job.” 

Rather vainly we tried to argue 
against this stand, taking the atti- 
tude that careful selection, careful 
training and then a method of 
compensation based on_ results 
would solve even the knottiest of 
such problems. 

And then it was time for dinner. 
The train stopped for twenty-five 
minutes at one of the Fred Harvey 
eating houses. 

A hundred or more of us rushed 
pell-mell into the dining-room. It 











or a circular? 


Bond is the proper 
paper for a letter. 
Printers find it diffi- 
cult to print illustrations 
on bond and so their 
illustrated letters often 
appear on coated papers, 
or super-calendared or hine-finished 
papers, giving the effect of circulars. 
e have brilliantly solved the prob- 
lem of illustrations on bond papers. 
Our illustrated letters are Jetters, 
not mere circulars. ‘ . 
May we send you specimens? 


OFFSET GRAVURE CORPORATION 
110 Seventh Avenue 
Long. Jstead City, N. Y 


a letter 














: Astoria 7101. 
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seemed a scene of utter confusion. 
If one could take time to think, 
one would pause to wonder how 
the waitresses and attendants 
could cope with the mad throng, 
all bent on consuming the largest 
amount of food in the shortest 
possible time. 

Yet, as our hunger began to be 
appeased, we glanced about us. 
The large group of passengers 
had settled down to a contented 
munching. The confusion had 
ceased. Quiet, efficient, actually 
cordial and friendly and courteous 
service on the part of a score of 
well-schooled servants was prov- 
ing the unsoundness of the state- 
ment of my _ sales-manager ac- 
quaintance. 

It proved to be a marvelous 
demonstration of trained efficiency 
a thousand or more miles away in 
the heart of the desert. 

I could not refrain from asking, 
as we passed out to the train, 
“Bill, where’s Fred Harvey?” 


New Art Service Started at 
Portland, Oreg. 


An advertising art service has been 
started at Portland, Oreg., by H 
Grandy and Miss Ella K. Ries. Mr. 
Grandy formerly was with the Port- 
land office of the Honig-Cooper Com- 
pany. Miss Ries previously had been 
with Crossley & Failing, Inc., also of 
Portland. 


Salina, Kans., “Journal” 


Appoints Katz Agency 
The Salina, Kans., Journal has ap- 
pointed the E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, publishers’ representative, as 
its national advertising representative. 
a appointment becomes _ effective 
May 1. 


Chicago “Herald and Exam- 
iner’’ Appoints W. J. Griswold 


Walter J. Griswold, who for the last 
five years has heen in charge of. the 
Western office of The American Weekly 
at Chicago, has been appointed national 
advertising manager of «the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


Elwood G. Haynes Dead 

Elwood G. Haynes, founder of the 
Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, 
Ind., died at that city last week. He 
was sixty seven years old. 
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Published in CHICAGO 


: whe 
Menter READ timber 


is cut or sold.~ 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 











PETROLEUM AGE 


Circulation doubled this year. 
Rates still the most reasonable of its field. 
This medium offers age, good editing, and 
thorough distribution. Member A. B. C. 
Try it for 1925. 

Vol. 14—PETROLEUM AGE—1924 

Published Semi-monthly 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

Branch: 56 W. 45th St., New York City 




















National Miller 


Established 1895 
A Monthly Business and Toohateal 
Journal ing the Flow ree 
Mills. The only A. B. 
+ Paper in the eld. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 




















SELL{BY DIRECT MAIL 


*‘Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail’’ 
Back up your salesmen. Sell smull, isolated 
towns without salesmen. With one letter a 
merchant sold $63,393.00 in 10 days; a re- 
tailer sold $22,896.20 in 30 days. Send 
25e for a copy of POSTAGE Magazine and 
actual copies of these two letters. If you 
sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to 
write result getting letters, folders, booklets, 
house magazines. $2 a year for 12 numbers 
full of usable cashable selling ideas. 

POSTAGE, 18 E. i8th St., New York City 
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MANAGER FOR ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


By building material manufacturer doing 
a national business. 
The work of this department includes 
paration, editing, printing and distri- 
cosies of booklets, circulars and samples: 
preparation and printing of labels and 
direction sheets; also such direct mail 
work as our program may call for. 


Qualifications: 

1. Good fund tal ed 

2. Sufficient contact with selling to insure 
proper concept of merchandising. 

3. Experience in preparation, ae pms and 
use of pamphiets, booklets and various 
dealer helps. 

. Some experience in sales promotion 
work by mali. 

. Ability to organize this department 
effectively and operate it smoothly. 


Please give full information in first let- 
ter, including specific outline of educa- 
tion and experience, also salary expected. 


Address “‘N.,"’ Box 152, Printers’ Ink. 


INTERVIEW or CORRESPONDENCE desired 


with manufacturer of proprietary medi- 
cines or toilet goods. For purpose of 


“ 








submitting an advertising proposition re- 
cently placed before the public, which 
will enable manufacturer to advertise his 
products in thousands of homes, free of 
cost and, in addition, oe the a, 


secure very large profits an can be 
placed in operation in cities throughout 
the country and financed out of earnings. 

$10,000.00—Initial financing needed. 
Estimated profits first year will return 
this amount, plus advertising of products. 
Unusual opportunity to secure new or 
increased distribution. 

Correspondence confidential. 

Address Service, Box 160, Printers’ Ink. 


Public Speaker 


I want a position doing some kind of 
publicity work or platform salesman- 
ship. Can entertain, arouse, convince. 
Recently addressed 235 meetings with 
20,000 attendance and signed hundreds 
to the dotted line. 

Let me advertise your city, organize 
your association, or give your company 
high class publicity with dignity and 
ability. Let me lay before you my 
record of results and stacks of news- 
paper clippings testimonial of myself as 
a speaker, organizer and publicist. 


Address “R,”’ Box 154, Printers’ Ink 
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Samuel H. Steele Dead 


Samuel H. Steele, vice-president of the 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., New York, 
publisher of Textile World and othe: 
publications, died at Philadelphia last 
week, at the age of sixty-seven. He was 
early connected with The Keystone, 
Philadelphia, of which he became gen 
eral manager. 

In 1903 he joined the Textile Mani 
facturers Journal, New York, then pu! 
lished by the late J. H. Bragdon, whos 
son is now treasurer of the Bragdon 
Lord & Nagle Company. After a time 
he entered the advertising department 
subsequently becoming a general adver 
tising representative. Upon the death of 
Mr. Bragdon, the ‘business was incor 
porated and Mr. Steele became an officer 
and director. When the Tertile Manu 
facturers Journal was consolidated with 
the Textile World Record he became 
vice-president of the Bragdon, Lord \ 
Nagle Company. 


Credit Association Appoints 
Norm E. Kraff 


The Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association has appointed Norm E 
Kraff, president of the Kraff Advertising 
Agency, Minneapolis, to direct its ad 
vertising. Newspapers, business papers, 
magazines and direct mail are being 
used. 


C. N. Keiter with 
H. H. Conger Company 


Charles N. Keiter has been placed in 
charge of the San Francisco office of 
the H. H. Conger Company, publishers’ 
representative. He was formerly Pacific 
Coast representative of the publications 
of the Chilton Company, Philadelphia 


Joins D. J. Randall Company 

D. J. Randall, Jr., has been made a 
member of the firm of the D. J. Randall 
Company, publishers’ representative, 
New York, which is headed by D. J 
Randall. Sr. 











Direct by Mail 
ORGANIZER 


POWER—ACTION—RESULTS 
Available June !st 
Address D, Box 165 P. I. 
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Multigraph Ribbons Re inked inked 
MT Geary als s costs only $6.00 a dozen Try it 
@) Dd trial order will convince you that it is the be “ 


Re Inking you can buy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept.B.67 West Broadway, New York Cit 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


FOR SALE—Established Agricultural 
paper with circulation in richest part of 
Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. Address, 
DIXIE, 220 SOUTH FIRST STREET, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Ask for your guy of our Bulle- 
tin at your home address. It 
lists at, Rr erties for sale. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY | 
345 Madison Ave. New York City 


POSTER PLANT FOR SALE 
in and around Catskill, N. Y. 66 panels, 
$6000 cash. Paying big returns now. Cat- 
skill Poster Advertising Company, Cat- 
skill, N 
$20,000 needed for expansion of solidly 
established manufacturing corporation, 
associated with the advertising and print- 
ing trades. Either active individual or 
investor. Box 965, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE—Trade paper reaching soft 
Wheat millers of U. S. ‘ood oppor- 




















G 
tunity for responsible buyer. Address, 


DIXIE, 220 SOUTH FIRST STREET, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


FARM PAPER MEN! 
Publisher having other interests wants 





A business paper representative with 
established Rochester office covering up- 
state New York wants to take on an- 
other publication—a direct- mail service 
or some proposition to supplement his 
present earnings. Knows this territory 
and has access to biggest buyers. Box 
938, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE—Direct-Mail Advertising 
Business, (a side line that grew into a 
profitable ae ) Ina growing Michi- 
gan city of 000 population. First 
$1500 takes B.-» and complete equip- 
ment as well as a good bunch of accounts. 
Unlimited possibilities to right man. 
Other interests—reason for selling. Box 
934, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PAPER WANTED 
I desire to take charge of the busintés 
end of a successful and thoroughly es- 
tablished trade paper. I have had suc- 
cessful and thorough experience in trade 
publishing and am temporarily retired. 
I command ample capital and desire to 
become active again if the right a? 
tion presents itself. Box 941, P. I. 


Trade Paper For Sale 


Live monthly trade journal, on paying 
basis and only one in comparatively new 
field with unusual possibilities, can be 
bought at attractive figure. Present own- 
ers have too many other interests to give 
it proper attention. Asking price $10,000 
with half cash. Principal only. Address 
Box 968, Printers’ Ink. 














to lease paying farm paper to r 
party knowing all departments “of the 
business. Located Chicago. Address Box 
943, Printers’ Ink. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
for Some Manufacturer to Ac- 
quire a Patented Article with 


BIG SELLING POSSIBILITIES 


Patented article with tremendous market, 
including necessary dies and machinery, 
stock on hand, gig ny patent and 
good-will. Conceded to be best thing of 
its kind. Carried by leading hardware 
jobbers and used by factories, mills, 
machine shops, garages, motorists, etc. 
Capable of large development. To do 
justice to this article it must be manu- 
factured and marketed by a firm that has 
direct contact with hardware and mill 
supply houses through its own esmen, 
Now in hands of a reliable and well- 
known manufacturing concern that does 
not employ salesmen for the sale of its 
other patented products. The decision to 
dispose of this end our business is 
not prompted by the need for money. We 
want to see the article placed in the right 
hands and _ prospective purchasers will 
have to satisfy us that they are in posi- 
tion to do justice to the article before 
negotiations will begin. $15,000 is re- 
quired to swing the deal. Terms can be 
arranged. Address: Box 936, P. I. 








HELP WANTED 


EDITOR WANTED 
Male or female; must have experience, 
poe te “A along women’s wear lines. 
Address, giving full details, Box 937, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Photo retoucher wanted. Ex- 

— on mechanical subjects, cata- 
, etc. Good salary and steady posi- 

tion. Write or call i Moore — 

Inc., 216 Market St., Newark, 

Tel. Market 5538. 


Chain of stores in Arkansas featuring 
popular priced dry goods and wearing ap- 
parel, desires a combination man. One 
who can plan and write advertising, win- 
dow display and card writing for all 
stores. Must be a hustler. State refer- 
ences and salary —s Rephan’s 
Stores, Inc., Little Rock, 


ARE YOU THIS <= ? 

We want a man of originality, possessing 
advertising, selling and merchandising ex- 
Perience. A man who can originate, cre- 
ate om sell printed advertising that will 
not only produce for the advertiser, but 
will build volume in our ape sales. 
An excellent opportunity a man of 
proven ability to connect with large, well 
established off: : Kone letterpress printers 
near Chicago. “Liberal proposition to right 
man. Box 932, Printers’ Ink, 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR WANTED 

I have an idea for an advertising supple- 

ment to accompany my service letter to 

retail merchants on which I can pay 40% 

commission to the right man. Address, 

Stonewall, Box 230, Times Square Post 
ice, New York. 


Advertising manager for New York 
City. Aggressive salesman, good corre- 
dent, capable of taking full charge 
of business publication covering dry goods 
trade. Must have successful record. G 
position for ambitious worker. Salary and 
commission. Box 951, Printers’ Ink. 








To the advertising man who is anxious 
to start in for himself I can offer an at- 
tractive proposition. The man I want must 
be a man experienced in all branches of 
agency work, a college graduate, and able 
to finance himself. State past experience 
and present connectors. Box 952, P. I. 


ARTIST wanted for general commercial 
work. One who has experience in laying 
out booklets, designing catalog covers, 
window displays, etc. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for a young man to grow along 
with one of the foremost and progressive 
printing plants in N. Y. State experience 
and salary expected. Box 969, P. I. 


ARTIST WANTED 
bet, all-around man; capable of 
good layouts and finish in any medium, 








including figures and lettering. $250 to 
$500 monthly. Send samples and full 
details in first letter; also date avail- 
able. Southwestern Advertising Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


BISCUIT SALES MANAGER 
Long-established Toronto biscuit manu- 
facturer with distribution throughout 
Dominion of Canada seeks sales manager. 
Only men with successful record in this 
industry will be considered. The general 
manager will interview applicants in New 
York City. Important, therefore, that com- 
plete details be given in eee in- 
cluding telephone number. =o7s, v. t 


WANTED 

Men who can work themselves into the 
$5,000 to $15,000 a year class. “Screen 
News” is a monthly magazine syndicated 
to local theatres, who mail them to their 
patrons, Several energetic men wanted 
to contract with theatres and sell space 
to local merchants. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for real workers. Call or write 
Albert G. Illich, 3509 White Plains Ave., 
New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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LETTERS 


Do you need human 
sales promotion letters that pull? Let 
me do them for you in my _ spare 
time—$5.00 per letter. Address Frank 
P. Stelling, 273 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


600,000 WELL-TO-DO FARMERS 
A list covering the better agricultural 
parts of the 10 North Central Corn 
States. Personally selected names—accur- 
ate—complete. By states, counties and 
Post Offices. Also Dairy farmer list. 
For full details—Write on firm’s letter- 
head at once to FARMERS MARKET 
BULLETIN, 401 Grand, Des Moines, Ia. 


POSITIONS WANTED 














Expert make-up editor and well- 
known special writer wants position 
with magazine. Box 933, P. I. 





YOUNG MAN 
student of Advertising desires a position 
in an advertising agency. Address Walter 
S. Milligan, 135 Crary Avenue, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


SALESMAN, Successful on general and 
class publications, on high grade printing 
and lithographing and on advertising. 
Has had an erceptional sales experi 
ence. Box 967, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man, understanding printing, en- 
graving, electrotyping, distribution of 
dealer material, desires production posi- 
tion with a New York manufacturer. 
Age 22. Box 962, Printers’ Ink. 


Designer and Letterer. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. Al with thorough knowledge 
of Fine and Commercial Art. Knows 
process buying and directing, wishes to 
connect permanently. Box 944, I. 


7 EDITOR 

New York man; writes clear, effective 
English. Can handle layouts, illustra 
tions, make-up research. Address Box 
961, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writing-Layout—Seven years de- 
partment store, five years national pre- 
mium advertising. Manufacturer, selling 
agent, merchant, can you use versatile 
writer and promoter? Box 954, P. I. 


Sales Publicity. Young lady, experienced, 
advertising, supervising sales work. Copy- 
writer; artist; create literature. Knows 
printing,cuts. Seeks opportunity with man- 
ufacturer in sales promoting. Box 959, P.I. 























Letters That Sell 


to women are profitable advertising. 
Tell me your proposition and let me 
write your letters and enclosures for 
you. x 957, Printers’ Ink. 


MAILING LIST OF OSTEOPATHS 
Only complete and accurate list of osteo- 
pathic physicians available, 6500 bona 
fide names by States. Rates: on en- 
velopes or cards, 1 cent per name; on 
rolls of paper, % cent per name; selected 
States 174 cent per name. AMERICAN 
OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION, 400 
S. State Street, Chicago,@IIl. 








EXHIBIT MAN 


Can plan, prepare copy and design in 
rough posters, devices, displays and 
supervise construction. Box 960, P. I. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Experienced in direct-mail advertising, 
follow up, dealer helps, etc. Complete 
charge of Dept. Has new dealer 
agencies with less cost t road force on 
same line. Also organized advertising for 
close co-operation with Sales Dept. A pro- 
ducer who if given an opportunity will 
make a permanent place for himself in 
your organization. Box 946, 
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BUSINESS WOMAN desires position 
where nine years’ varied experience, 
marked executive ability, liking to satisfy 
clients’ needs would be helpful. Occa- 
sional travel welcome. Box 939, P. I. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
All-around, now employed in Middle 
West, wants position in N. Y. City, 
either temporary or pefmanent. 12 years’ 
experience. Box 947, Printers’ Ink. 


Can You Use Me? 


Twenty-one (a man). Complete_produc- 
tion knowledge. Copy ability. Pep and 
personality. Box 949, Printers’ Ink. 











Age twenty-four. Can plan and 
draw. Production known from A 
to Z. Five years with an agency. 
Box 948, Printers’ Ink. 
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DIREctT ADVERTISING 

—Plans, copy, layouts, 
production, distribution — 
that’s what our client has 
been doing ten years with manu- 
facturer; that, with more responsi- 
bility is what he wants. Range 
includes trade journal publicity, 
window displays, motion picture 
films, etc. His boss says: “A 
good man; he will make good.” 
Age 33; married; East preferred, 
asking $3,000. Our No. 12185. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NaT'L B'LOG.. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








e° 
First Class Postage 
will acquaint Mfr. or Jobber with first 
class ad man. Constructive sales ideas. 
Married. Locate anywhere. Box 958, P.I. 


Advertising-Sales Executive ; experienced 
manager, salesman, copy and special writer, 
investigator. Direct mail, sales promotion. 
Splendid knowledge merchandise. Contact 
ability. Good personality. Available. Box 
950, Printers’ Ink. 


As Advertising Manager or Assistant, 
experienced; 30 years old, American, 
Catholic; can plan, write, make rough 
layouts, administrate dept., effective di- 
rect-mail man. Excellent references: rea- 
sonable salary. An economical and suc- 
cessful business-getter. Box 963, P. I. 


Advertising or Business Manager. Now 
employed. Experienced as advertising 
agent and publishers’ representative. Last 
five years advertising and business man- 
ager of national weekly. Age 37, married, 
Protestant, college education. Box 966,P.I. 


Advertising Assistant—Young man, 25, 
wants to connect with manufacturer as 
Assistant to Advertising Manager; seven 
years’ all-around experience. Knowledge 
of art, plates, printing, and can write 
selling copy. Box 956, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
Young man, 28, original copy ideas with 
personality. Capable of handling corre- 
spondence and supervising office routine. 
Four years’ experience. xcellent educa- 
tion; top rate references, Box 935, P. I. 


Advertising Assistant to Manager. 24 
college trained. Agency, printing, mai 
order experience. Can write copy, visual- 
ize, take charge production. Desires posi- 
tion where versatility can be utilized. 
Opportunity essential. Box 942, P. I. 


























Copy and Production 
Man for Agency 


Or advertising manager for manufac- 
turer. Successful record. Ten years 
since college. Semi-technical, trade paper 
and direct mail work a specialty. or- 
oughly reliable. Will make good. Re- 
quirements reasonable. Christian. Lo 
cation, preferably BOSTON or vicinity. 
Box 945, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN, 7 years’ adver- 
tising, merchandising and secretarial ex- 
perience, able to create, supervise and 
follow up production of sales promotion 
and advertising matter; salary $60 week. 
Box 953, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor—Four years trade- 
paper, selling difficult field. National mag- 
azine experience; knows agencies. Three 
years advertising manager, handling $20,000 
appropriation from start to finish. Serves 
accounts personally with ideas, copy, lay- 
out, etc. Constructive worker, married, 
age 29. Salary, $60. Box 955, P. I. 


Trade Journal Editor. Experience in 
handling markets, news, special features, 
makeup, etc.; preparation of editorials, 
etc., gained on several trade publications 
at New York, where am at present em- 
ployed; fields covered—drugs and chemi- 
cals; petroleum; raw food products. Uni- 
versity graduate. Details and references 
on. request. New York territory preferred. 
Box 964, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 


Thoroughly experienced publication adver- 
tising manager of proven selling ability 
desires partnership with New York 
Publishers’ Representative, will represent 
first-class publication in East, assume ad- 
vertising management of publication or 
will join staff of high-class New York 
concern. Convincing references regard- 
ing character and production. Last yearly 
salary, $6,000. Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 


There is a position in New York with 
a publisher, advertising manager, or 
executive, who is keen to secure the ser- 
vices of a woman who has been associated 
with me in the publishing business for 
the past three years. 

She has had over ten years’ experience 
in two important positions, and is partic- 
ularly adapted to act as private secretary 
to one who needs a keen, conscientious, 
industrious, capable woman, who can be 
trusted absolutely with business or per- 
sonal affairs. 

Due to the sale of our publication, she is 
looking for the right kind of permanent 
connection and is willing to start at 
$40 per week where there is an oppor- 
tunity for real work and advancement. 
Shall I ask her to call? Box 940, P. I. 
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Have you sent in your 
SLOGAN yet? 


Already we are beginning to receive 
a most remarkable response to our 
request for a fitting Herald-Traveler 
10 slogan. 
We knew that the advertising world 
17 was acquainted with the Herald- 
Traveler’s unique position in its field. 
And our faith that our friends would 
furnish us with just the terse, tanta- 
lizing slogan we required is more than 


* justified. 
“The Herald-Traveler means ‘busi- 
49 ness’ in Boston’”—‘“‘The Herald-Trav- 


eler, master-key to Boston’”—‘The 
37 Herald-Traveler goes right to the heart 
of Boston’—these are a few of the 
" many good slogans already received. 
Keep your eye on these early contest- 
ants and let us have your slogan before 
midnight on May 7, 1925. 

Remember: There are absolutely no 


69 


85 “strings” tied to this contest. The 
winner gets $100—and we get the 
slogan. Send yours along now. Ad- 
dress the Boston Herald-Traveler, 
105 
Boston, Mass. 


120 P. S. If you think it would help you, 
we will be glad‘ to send you, gratis, a 
129 valuable little booklet called “Business 
Boston.” Just ask for it on your business 
140 stationery. 


142 


167 


180 
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From BAD FOURTH to GOOD FIRST! 


Radio Manufacturers have distributed their 
lineage among Chicago newspapers in the 
proportions indicated by this chart. 












































First six months Second six months . First three months 
of 1924 of 1924 of 1925 
HERALD& Y 
eee EXAMINER g 
30% ae , 
NEWS NEWS 
27% Yj 10% 
AMERICAN 
22% AMERICAN 
AMERICAN 20% 
22% 
NEWS 
lL, HERALD & 
22%. . EXAMINER 
1O% 
Ys 
Post & JOURNAL Post & JOURNAL Post & JOURNAL 
9% 8% . 7% 























Note how The Tribune has moved from fourth 
place to first place during the past year. 
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